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“ Ponitics is ascience,” quoth the Abbe Siéyes, | which the friend of humanity may purchase for 
discoursing complacently to one of his brother | the small sum of roree nane-pence, entitled 


deputies; “ politics, mon ami, is a science which | “ THE SOCIAL BIBLE; 

I think I have brought to perfection.” The | seit 

Abbe Siéyes was a great man confessedly ; but a | AN OUTLINE 

greater than he has arisen, commissioned by a god, OF THE 

shall we say, or by the Devil, or by “ Necessity, | RATIONAL SYSTEM 
the mother of the world,” to do a yet greater | oP 

thing than make paper constitutions to last for | SOCIETY, 

4 year and a day—even this greatest thing, to FOUNDED ON DEMONSTRABLE FACTS ; 


teach a new philosophy of human nature, and DEVELOPING 

bring the science of social well-being to perfec- THE CONSTITUTION AND LAWS OF HUMAN NATURE} 

tion. And how is this done? There are five | BEING THE OPLY SYFECTUAS SEEaeE 

fundamental facts of human nature and human | For the evils experienced by the Population of the World 5 

society, in regard to which the kings, priests, the cE Saapnee of wich would tranguillize 
‘iP : the present agitated state of Society, and relieve it from 

and legislators, who have hitherto ruled the Moral and Physical evil, by removing the Causes 

world, have (it appears) been fundamentally which produce them. 

mistaken ; which mistakes of this oid immoral By ROBERT OWEN.” 

world being once fundamentally overthrown, 

upon the sure foundation of the five fundamental 

facts, a new moral world shall be raised, free 

from all the sin, guilt, and misery, which pro- | 

phets, priests, and kings, have in vain endea- | 

voured to eradicate from the old. So, at least, we | announced as follow :— 

find it announeed in a curious little volume, I, That man is a compound being, whose character is 


Inthe first page of this Soctan Bincie, we find 
*“ THE FUNDAMENTAL FACTS 
ON WHICH THE 
RATIONAL SYSTEM OF SOCIETY IS FOUNDED,” 


rte 
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* Perhaps we owe an apology to our readers for introducing the subject of Socialism at all into our pages, mach 
more for treating the crude half-truths of its would-be philosophical quackery with anything like serious argument. 
But the choice has not been ours; the matter has been forced upon public attention by the pertinacious imperti- 
hence of an individual, whose displays of zeal for God, on most occasions, are as little according to knowledge as 
according to charity. By the agency of this individual, the cause of Socialism, with whatever good or bad elements 
it may contain, has been identified for a time with the cause of civil liberty; and, by the agency of the same indi- 
Vidual, Christianity has been put forward to the world as practically identified with thoughts, words, and deeds of 
malignity, intolerance, and persecution. By this agency also, men’s mouths have, in many places, been set a-bab- 
bling about subjects which not all understand ; and misrepresentations, exaggerations, and distortions of all sorts 
have been sent into the market of public speculation, to be bought without money and without price, as such com. 
Modities are wont to be, In these circumstances, the few words of parley with Robert Owen, which we have printed, 
may not be deemed superfluous. It was necessary to hold a small parley also with the Bishop of Exeter ; and if the 
impartial reader shall think that our contributor has handled the pen to any purpose, we have, for once iu our lives 
at least, “ killed twa dogs wi’ ae stane ;”’ an achievement in the field of Editorial business oftener devoutly wished 
than happily consummated.— /. 7, M. 
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546 ROBERT OWEN 


formed of his constitution or organization at birth, and 
of the effects of external circumstances upon it from birth 
to death; such original organization and external infiu- 
ences continually acting and reacting each upon the other. 


Il. That man is compelled, by his original constitution, 
to receive his feelings and his convictions independent of 
his will. 

(If. That his feelings, or his convictions, or both of 
them united, create the motive to action, called the wi//, 
which stimulates him to act, and decides his actions, 


IV. That the organization of no two human beings 
is ever precisely similar at birth ; norcan art subsequently 
form any two individuals from infancy to maturity to be 
the same, 


V. That, nevertheless, the constitution of every infant, 
except in case of organic disease, is capable of being 
formed or matured either into a very inferior or a very 
superior being, according to the qualities of the external 
circumstances allowed to influence the constitution from 
birth.” 

Now, what have we here ? 
that looks like BLaspuemy: but as little also that 
wears the promise of anew gospel which shall re- 
generate and recreate the social world. Let the 
reader look soberly, and consider quietly, what 
this mountain has brought forth. Appearances, 
certainly, and presumptions are against it; all 
quack advertisements are magniloquent, and this 
smacks of the genus ; but the Mother of God, a 
Spanish preverb says, appears to fools; and di- 
vine philosophy may have revealed some things 
to Robert Owen which she has concealed from 
Henry Exeter. At all events, every honest man 
deserves an honest hearing. 

What, then, have we got in these five funda- 
mental facts? . . . . It appears to us that 
they contain mere moral and metaphysical tru- 
isms, which, however they may please to phrase 
them, all thinking men, inall parts of the world, 
believe and have believed. ‘ Man is a com- 
pound being,’ (the Italics are Mr Owen’s,) com- 
pounded, as Mr Locke of the sheet of 
blank paper, the Mind, and the pen that writes 
upon it the “ ideas and impressions” of the ex- 
ternal world ; or, as we shall say, rather of the 
hunger and gastric craving from within, and the 
corn, and oil, and wine from without, which 
maketh glad the heart of man. Who denies 
this? The Ego and the Non-Ego were before 
the Germans invented the phrases ; organization 
and external circumstances have acted and re- 
acted on one another in multitudinous ways, 
through all the changes of human fate, from 
Adam until now, without help from Robert 
Owen. Proposition first may be granted. Pro- 
position second is no less manifest ; unless, in- 
deed, we are determined to misunderstand it, 
and find it to be either a new revelation of a 
blessed gospel, as Mr Owen’s disciples will have 
it, or ahorrid and blasphemous heresy, as Do- 
minican noses, keen to search out filth, are 
prompt to testify.—“ Hier steh Ich; Gott helfe 
mir, Ich KANN nicht anders! said Martin Luther 
to the Diet of Worms. “ Here I stand ; God help 
me! I cannot do otherwise !’—Who can witi 
himself to be a thing contrary to his feelings and 
convictions’ If it had been possible to do this, 
martyrdom had been happily unheard of, and 


said, 








Nothing certainly | 
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sanctified murder a thing unknown ; but just be- 
cause John Huss could not, by a mere Volition, 

change the feelings and convictions on religious 
subjects which God, or his God-given « origina} 
constitution,” had given him, did he fall a vietin, 
to the tyranny of Church-Torydom atC onstance; 

and just because Martin Luther was compelled 
by his constitution to receive like feelings ani 
convictions independent of his will, are we here 
to-day, standing over against the triple crown of 
Popedom with the name of Protestant. Doe, 
any sane man imagine that witn can make an 
ugly thing cease to be ugly, ora cruel deed cease 
to be cruel? Or can I will to love Janet better 


| than Jane, or to think the Bishop of Exeter » 


better Christian than the Apostle John? Can | 
by volition prevent the distant mountains from 
looking blue, or keep myself from feeling uncom- 
fortable when my stomach is out of order ?— 
Truly not. These feelings and convictions are 
independent of my will; and Mr Owen's second 
proposition also is a truism. The third propesi- 
tion is equally clear. On all occasions, where no 
outward force or inward moral perversity inter- 
feres, we do only what we will, and we will only 
what we feel to be right and are convinced is 
reasonable. The fourth proposition is also self- 
evident: no two things can exist in the same 
place at the same time; and no two human beings 
can ever be precisely the same, either at birth or 
afterwards. The fifth proposition, with the im- 
portant exception expressed in its terms, excep/ 
in the case of organic disease, is equally im- 
pregnable. Let him who doubts it go to Nor. 
folk Isle, and see what a very inferior being 
we have created there, by the external cir- 
cumstance called transportation. And Henry 
Exeter, also, will certainly admit that the ex- 
ternal circumstance of an Apostolical Church in 
the Australian colony, with the other external 
circumstance of large clergy reserves, exclu- 
sively for the use of apostolical churchmen, 
might have formed and matured that very inferior 
being into a very superior being. So far, there- 
fore, Robert Owen’s five fundamental facts de 
not seem to contain much that we might not 


have found as well in the Ten Commandments. 


Quid tanto dignum feret hic promissor hiatu ? 


To preach truisms with a gigantic gape can 
only serve to make the preacher ridiculous, 

But is this the whole of Owenism? Was it 
for parading, with much pomp of words, these 
five innocent truisms, that the small charity of 
the Tories grudged to a fellow-mortal the ephe- 
meral bliss of looking on the benignant face of 
virgin majesty? Was it for this that Henry 
Exeter held up his bold calumnious front in 
Parliament, and, with a tongue called Christian, 
dared to traduce the characters of men Jess 
pharisaically orthodox, doubtless, but more ho- 
nest and more virtuous than himself? Was it 
for this that the wise Quarterly sold itself 
to that smooth-faced Popery called Puseyism, 
and invoked the shade of Innocent III. to esta- 
blish a Protestant Inquisition and prosecutions 
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ROBERT OWEN 


for blasphemy in the nineteenth century ?* 
Something almost as absurd, Henry Exeter and 
the Quarterly did, as we shall see before con- 
cluding; but there was certainly something 
more, and not a small thing, in the case. What 
that something was, we shall now attempt to 
state, as shortly as possible. 

The five fundamental facts, as we have seen, 
state the axioms of moral science comprehen- 


sively and accurately enough. But, asthe argu- | 
mentation proceeds, we discern what appears to | 
it by the influence of external circumstances ! 


us a lamentable want of logic. We have been 


informed, by those who have examined Mr | 
Qwen’s skull phrenologically, that the higher | 
jaculties necessary to form a reasoner and a_ 
metaphysician are comparatively small, having | 
been depressed into insignificance before the | 
large protrusion of individuality which vaults | 
itself above his calm-surveying, complacent eyes. | 
of what external circumstance did blind eld 


With this developement his whole system admir- 
ably corresponds. Individuality is the bump 
which takes cognizance of external circum- 
stances ; and Mr Owen, accordingly, as he pro- 
ceeds to expound the doctrines of his ‘ Social 
Bible,” fixes his eyes exclusively on those exter- 
nal circumstances ; losing sight altogether of that 
internal organizaticn which his first postulate 
had declared formally to be as necessary a part 
of the compound being as the other. Here is the 
want of logic. He lays a broad foundation, and 
builds upon a narrow one ; he has two wings, but 
he flaps only one; he has two eyes, but he shuts 
one, and squints with the other, and that other, 
too, from the beginning, the weaker one; the 
I, by Fichte made so glorious, is annihilated by 
the non-I; intellect, genius, virtue, all the 
wondrous ‘‘ organization” of that internal ‘* cir- 
cumstance” generally called sour, bend before 
the © OVERPOWERING INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL 
CHRCUMSTANCES ;” mind is made the slave of 
matter; and the eternal masculine NOYS, that 
alone can beget ideas, becomes the mere homun- 
culus creation of a petty, peddling, pedant-Wag- 
ner, mixing drugs in acrucible. © Robert Owen! 
Robert Owen! surely this is a most impotent 
conclusion ! 

‘The overpowering influence of external 
circumstances!” Whata heresy ishere! By 
what overpowering influence of external circum- 
stances did Martin Luther make that protesta- 
tion; did John Milton write that poem? By 
nO circumstance, external or internal, could such 
athing be done. We reject the word. A cir- 
tumstance is a thing standing in the periphery 
of the circle, as the conjurer places many things 
duly there: but the conjurer himself stands in 
the centre ; and that conjurer, in the case of 
Luther, was what we call Heart, in the case 
of Milton, what we call Head. We reject also, 
with deference to Mr Owen, and the French 


Rubee, 





* PunisHMENT és the only form by which a Christian 
fan recognise them, and PUNISHMENT BY THE Law OF 
THE LaND.”—Quarterly Review for March last, No. 
Xxx. p, 520. The Puseyites have one great virtue: they 
are honest and consistent—perhaps the only perfectly 
Consistent philosophical Tories in Britain, 
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materialists from whom he borrowed it, the 
word “ organization.” We are not partial to 
the quackery of building up a new philosophy 
by the confounding of the old use of language. 
Minp, therefore, we shall say, standing in the 
centre of the external circumstances, like a con- 
jurer with a magic rod, beat down the pride of 
that old Tory Pope, and built up the Titanic 
architecture of that republican Epos. What 
prose, to attempt explaining genius by organi- 
zation! what perversity to attempt constructing 


which, if they were not themselves ordered by 
the hidden Mind that rules the universe, woul: 
be, like the Epicurean atoms, blind and ineffect- 
ual. Explain gravitation, explain magnetism, 
explain electricity, by external circumstances ; 
and then explain the thaumaturgie might of 
creative intellect. Shallow! By what virtue 


Homer teach multitudinous ideas to dance 
around him in order more musical than the 
spheres? These ideas, in his sunny soul, were 
organized; the Iliad and the Odyssey are an 
organization of thought beautifully stereotyped 
—but where and what was the organizer 2 Com- 
mon men say it was the poetic sout of Homer, 
God-descended: Robert Owen says it was the 
OVERWHELMING INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL CLRCUM- 
srances. O Robert Owen! Robert Owen! surely 
this is a most impotent conclusion ] 

What do we mean by a Great man? Can 
we define him better than by saying he is a 
man who can control external circumstances ; 
nay, more, who makes external circumstances— 
or, at least, makes them bend to his conquering 
will? Louis XVI. was a small man; so was 
Maurepas ; so was Brienne; so was Neckar ; 
not great enough, at least, to control that por- 
tentous external circumstance called the Third 
Estate ; but Mirabeau, Carlyle thinks, was the 
cloud-compelling, cyanean-locked Jove, able 
(had he lived another year) to have reined that 
mad steed into a wise obedience. Napoleon cer- 
tainly was the man; he did still the storm; and 
him we justly call crear. No doubt Napoleon 
also was himself the victim of an external cir- 
cumstance : unexpected fire in the Russian 
north. Even the sturdiest head will break when 
it dashes itself against a rock: but a wise head 
from a rock can sometimes bring a river ; by the 
power of God, however, be it noted, not by an 
external circumstance. 

According to the best notions that we have 
been able to form on the subject, this doctrine 
of the overwhelming influence of external cir- 
cumstances is the radical and pervading error 
of Owenism, It is, indeed, a fearful blunder, 
and the more fearful that it contains (a8 most 
errors do) within itself a very important truth. 
It is true that external circumstances do much 
in the formation of character; it is not true that 
they do everything; it is not true, in many 
cases, that they do the most; it is never, and 
nowhere true, that they do the best. It is 
true that the pen which writes this English had 
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548 ROBERT OWEN 


written Turkish, if Edinburgh had been Constan- 
tinople. It is true alsothat, had Constantinople 
been Edinburgh, Dr Muir would have prayed 
to the Supreme Being as Allah, not as Jehovah. 
Here then is an influence certainly, but not 
overwhelming. The pen that now writes sense 
or nonsense in English, had written sense or 
nonsense in Turkish: but a silk purse is made 
of a sow’s ear in Constantinople as little as in 
Edinburgh ; and genuine piety is begotten in 
the soul by the external orthodoxy of aname in 
édinburgh as little as in Constantinople. Let 
us hear what St Paul says on this subject :— 
«For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep 
the law; but if thou be a breaker of the law, 
thy circumcision is made uncircumcision. There- 
fore, if uncircumcision keep the righteousness of 
the law, shall not his uncircumceision be counted 
for circumcision? And shall not circumcision 
which is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judge 
thee, who, by the letter and circumcision, dost 
transgress the law’ For ne is Nor a Jew wuicu 
IS ONE OUTWARDLY 3 NEITHER IS THAT CIRCUMCISION 
WHICH IS OUTWARD IN THE FLESH: but he is a 
Jew which is one inwardly ; and circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter, whose praise is not of men but of 
God.” 

There is not a more potent and protrusive 
external circumstance than that which Mr Car- 
lyle somewhere very significantly calls ‘ shovel- 
hatted orthodoxy,” fencing round and hemming 
in the God-gifted freedom of the inner man with 
decrees of councils, liturgies, confessions of 
faith, scholastic dogmas, and other cumbrous 
machinery of that sort: but itis all in vain ; for, 
as St Paul declares, “We is Nor a Jew wuicu Is 
ONE OUTWARDLY, so this external circumstance, 
propped up, as it generally is, by state prose- 
cutions, civil disabilities, and other infernal aid- 
ances, only succeeds in depositing, as it were, a 
crust with the brown, green. and yellow liveries 
of stagnation upon weak characters; while strong 
and honest thinkers break the brittle cage and 
Hy away, like the Tyrolese Protestants or the 
old Lutherans of Silesia, into regions where they 
can breathe freely and shake unfettered wings. 
In vain, therefore, does Mr Owen traverse the 
length and breadth of earth, preaching this Hel- 
vetian gospel of materialism and external cir- 
cumstances. It is a doctrine of pure, unadulter- 
ated despotism, Continental Toryism ; levelling 
and squaring all things to the tameness of sys- 
tematic uniformity. It is practised to a great 
extent in Austria and Prussia; there is also much 
of it to be found in Oxford, and in the English 
Church generally: but the wide world, so far as 
experience teaches mortal men, is constructed 
on a principle entirely opposite ; the principle 
of the greatest internal liberty generating the 
most luxuriant outward variety, not the most 
systematic outward necessity generating the 
most monotonous internal uniformity. 

The Socialists are continually repeating that 
text—* The character of man is made ror him, 
net wy him.” This is merely another formula 
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for their ‘‘ overwhelming influence of externa) 
circumstances,” and is only remarkable as Stating 
more distinctly the metaphysical doctrine of 
Fatalism, in the preaching of which they rejoice, 
Shelley, long ago, in his celebrated poem of 
‘ Queen Mab,” invoked 
‘“* Necessity, the mother of the world ;” 
and the Owenites are all Necessitarians. There 
is no harm in this; so long as they are consist. 
ent with their own five fundamental facts, and 
in the Necessity of which they sveak include 
the necessity of inward organization—moral ne- 
cessity, according to common phrase, as well as 
the physical necessity of external circumstances, 
jut they have always a tendency to materialize 
with their omnipotent external circumstances, 
and leave the great poetical necessities of the 
inner man unappreciated. This is vanity. As 
to the question of Liberty and Necessity, meta- 
physically considered, it is a matter with regard 
to which ‘‘an ass may ask more questions than 
a doctor can answer.” ‘There are four principal 
classes of Fatalists that have distinguished them. 
selves in the world :— 
The Stoies, 
The Turks, 
The Calvinists, 
The Owenites ; 
And all these know as much about the matter 
as Lord Byron knew about cosmogony. The 
Hielvetic Confession says that regenerate men 
are free, but also not free ; “ Aguntur a Deo ut 
cegant ipsi quod agunt.’* We are willing to 
swear to this formula. David Hume also said 
that we must believe in both liberty and neces. 
sity; and the theological puzzle about the com- 
parative value of faith and works is best  pro- 
vided against by taking care to have as much as 
possible of both. One thing is certain, that a 
practical Fatalist is a fool; and if a man will 
stand directly in the way of an external circum. 
stance of such peculiar potency as a cannon ball, 
he must expect to die like Charles XI].—as a 
heroic madman dies. All things are ruled by 
necessity ; but this universal necessity includes 
the moral necessity every healthy man is under 
of believing himself to be rreE. An unperverted 
human heart acknowledges the innate obligation 
of every intelligence, to strive after the beau-ideal 
of perfectionto which itsnoblest aspirations point. 
\We have touched here on another crotchet of 
the Socialists, the Non-Responsipiviry of May. 
Most certainly, so far as a man’s character is 
formed ror him, and not By him, he is not re- 
sponsible for that. Who ever said he was, ex- 
cept, perhaps, some very reverend Synod of 
Dort, that damns whole nations, antediluvian and 
postdiluvian, for not believing dogmas of divine 
(say diabolical) decrees of which they had never 
heard? Does any sane man imagine that aGerman 
is responsible for grumbling gutturals, an Eng- 
lishman for clipping so much breath with his teeth, 
a Frenchman for twanging it through his nose’ 
There are common atmospheres which envelope, 
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* Chap, ix. De libero Arbitrio, 
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common diseases which engrain themselves into 
whole races: for these the race cannot be held 
responsible ; nevertheless the individual is neces- 
sitated to hold himself bound to press onward to 
perfection, according to the best of his knowledge. 
The circumcision which is outward in the flesh 
may be wanting, but the aspiration after the 
circumcision which is of the heart in the spirit, 
not in the letter, is universal. We ane sinful; 
we ovent to be holy. It is every man’s purty to 
be virtuous. So says the categorical imperative, 
asking no questions, and allowing none to be 
asked. There is a mystery, certainly, in the 
matter, which even the keen glance of Immanuel 
Kant could not pierce. Robert Owen professes to 
teach truth ‘‘ without mystery ;” but this is mere 
phrase. He and all mortal men are enveloped 
jn mystery. as a fish is in water. Certain things 
must be believed without reasons, let petty prag- 
matical understandings say what they will. Fa- 
talism may be proved by abstract formulas ; but, 
practically, every healthy man looks on his mi- 
erocosm as a ship driven powerfully, no doubt, by 
wind and tide over which he has no control, but 
navigated mainly by the wisdom of a helmsman ; 
which helmsman is reason RESPONSIBLE to itself, 
and to the aboriginal reason of all reasons, whom 
wecall God. Mysterious or not mysterious, this 
isone of the great moral instincts of humanity 
which has been and is. 

From these metaphysical postulates of exter- 
nal Necessity and Non-responsibility Mr Owen 
deduces certain conclusions of a social and eco- 
nomical nature, whose daring novelty has called 
forth the laughter of secular, and the impre- 
cations of clerical, adversaries. ‘here are mul. 
titudinous details: Mr Owen is a “ practical 
man,” and understands how to nail deal boards 
together ; but the main principle of his econo. 
mical system seems to be, as it was well ex- 
pressed by Manager Murray, that of uniting the 
whole world into a society, 

“ Where everything belongs to everybody, 

And nobody has nothing in particular ; 

One joint-stock company of general bliss.” 
Men are not to work, each for himself, as has 
hitherto been the system of the world ; but each 
is to co-operate with all and for all. Individual 
property is to be annihilated. As the Parisian 
students originally were maintained out of the 
king’s purse, (hence the name Bursars,) so shall 
the whole worid be divided into parallelograms 
of so many square miles each ; and each parallel. 
ogram shall be a joint-stock company, having a 
common purse, out of which, not out of his pri- 
vate earnings, each individual is paid. The love 
of money is the root of all evil: this gospel was 
preached in the old immoral world; and the 
gospel of the new moral world intends to carry 
that old gospel into practical effect, (it having 
hitherto, as we too plainly see, proved a dead. 
letter,) by “ rooting up the root radically.” What 
an original discovery! Castrate the animal, and 
he will be chaste ; drink water, and wine will 
not make you drunk. Mr Owen is a tee-totaller 


of the external world, Covetousness is tle exe | 
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cess of acquisitiveness, as drunkenness is the 
excess of drinking. Abstain from drinking, and 
you avoid drunkenness ; abstain from acquiring, 
and you avoid covetousness. Competition, it 
seems, is the great evil of the world. Like a 
rabble rushing, and crushing, and squeezing 
themselves into the pit on a benefit night, the 
strongest 
“ With lusty knocks, 
Fight their way on to the MONEY-BOX,;” 

and the weakest are trodden under foot. A 
great evil certainly ; and how to be remedied ? 
Choke ambition, blunt curiosity, gag enterprise, 
and you annihilate competition by ‘ painless 
extinction.” Run no races, and you will break 
no legs. Such is the philosophy of Robert 
Owen. 

But the Quarterly Review says that Mr Owen 
is perfectly right in this matter; that competi- 
tion is really the great evil under which human 
society groans ; that there is nothing more 
likely to save the world from its present dis- 
tresses than the resolution of society into such 
joint-stock companies and co-operative associa- 
tions ; and that the only thing wanting to per- 
fect Mr Owen’s social engine is, that the steam 
be prepared in a Bishop's boiler.” For “ dis- 
trict” say ‘ diocese.” and the Apostolical will 
baptize himself Socialist to-morrow, Nor are 
we surprised at this. In the second chapter of 
the Acts, at the 44th verse, the Christian reader 
will find something that looks very like Social- 
ism; like enough, at any rate, to confound the 
weak intellects of a pious brother of RK. H. 
Froude. But this doctrine of the Quarteri/y, 
with regard to Socialism, is exactly of a piece 
with the whole idea of Church-Toryism, as it 
has developed itself in these latter days. Look 
at the conduct of the Church on the Education 
question, It was not asserted, it could not ve 
maintained for a moment, that Government ap- 
pointed inspectors professedly to teach infidel 
principles, or to burn the Bible; but the great 
offence was, that. the very act of appointing an 
inspector implied, or rather publicly declared, 
that the clergy were not to have the exclusive 
control of the juvenile mind. Such is the inor- 


* “ As a politico-economical speculation, Socialism 
has always failed, and always must fail. Jt is absurd, 
but it is comparatively innocent. Anything which 
would put an end to the flagitious corruptions of our 
present manufacturing system; which would extinguish 
covetousness ; which would prevent the accumulation 
of capital amony a few hauds, and distribute ul amoug 
many, raising a mechanic from @ mere drudge lo come 


Jort and independence ; would, indeed, be a boon to the 


world, No Christinn quarrels with this; and he only 
wonders, first, that man, in his senses, should think to 
accomplish it by the agency of joint-stock sucietics, ui 
controlled by a higher and better power than the r own ; 
and, secondly, that the CHURCH HERSELF 18 NOT 
FORMING PLANS FOR SOME SUCH iXSTITUTION UN- 
DER HER OWN EYE.”’-—Quarterly Review, No. (xxx., 
p- 507. In one sentence, Socialism, or something very 
like Socialism, is not only not a bad thing, but a cla- 
mant necessity of the age; provided always that it be 
under the exclusive control of Bishops by apostolical 
succession. This is one leading proposition in the philo, 
sophy of Toryiew. 
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dinate lust of these men for a Papistico-Jesuiti- 
cal domination over the soul! And here they let 
out the same impudent secret with regard to 
Socialism. ‘ We have accused the Socialists of 
blasphemy ; we have maligned and misrepre- 
sented them as a compound of swine and devils, 
the very excrement and filth of creation: but 
when we are constrained by the instinct of ho- 
nesty, inherent even in the worst minds, to drop 
truth accidentally upon a sheet of white paper, 





their real offence appears to be that they have | 


dared to constitute themselves into a society of 
persons, having all things in common, (Acts 
ii., 44,) without leave asked from the Bishop of 
the diocese.’ So Pope Iunocent the Third de- 
nounced Frederick the Second’s crusade as a 
crusade of the Devil, because it was begun and 
carried on without, and in despite of, his inter- 
ference. Church-Toryism is the same in every 
age and in every name. Protestant or Papal, 
Innocent or Exeter, it means exclusive dumina- 
tion and iron despotism. ‘ Woe unto you 
Scribes, Pharisees, Hypocrites!” 

The present writer does not agree (so far as 
his light goes) either with Robert Owen or with 
the Quarterly Review, With bishops, or with- 
out them, he has not faith enough in the conceit 
of an individual, to venture on an experiment 
running sheer counter to the nature of man, as 
it has been developed during the 6,000 years that 
this marvellous world of human society has ex- 
isted. Nevertheless, if any man has faith in 
Robert Owen, as a new Messixh of the external 
world, in the name of God let him make the 
experiment, without hindrance from boor or 
bishop. There is no doubt that there is much 
misery upon this earth, joyful and triumphant as 
we are bound in justice to say it is in the main. 
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seriously to think that they have important 
natural duties to perform towards the lower 
orders; not frivolous, artificial privileges and 
vain distinctions to maintain against them; jf 
they could be brought practically to recognise 
that there is no aristocracy allowed by nature o,- 
the Bible, but the aristocracy of Vinrvr; if, 
instead of preaching up tithes and state-churches, 
they would take themselves to the study of the 
gospel, and learn that “ to do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you,” is the first, 
the second, and the third chapter of Christianity. 
in this case, we think the world might limp 


on pretty comfortably without Socialism, dis- 


trictual or diocesan. As it is, however, if the 
Iiouse of Lords continue to prate the same old. 
wivish drivel they have been doing for the last 


| twenty years, in this case, against French revo- 
| lutions, and Prussian Agrarian Laws, we will not 





There are moments when we are constrained to | 
those calumnies which certain over-zealous crea- 


ery out, with St Paul, “ The whole creation 
groaneth together even until Now ;” and the to- 
day of this now never seems to become yester- 
day. Therefore, if any man has a feasible scheme 
or project organizing itself in his brain, where- 
withal to better (even with fearful odds against 
success ) the condition of the great mass of man- 
kind, let him do, nay, he is bound to do, what 
he can, honestly to realize that scheme. It is 
quite certain that »any things (though not ad 
things) in the old immoral world are wrong—at 
least do not suit these times. Earth isno longer 
a pedestal (as it was in the “ good old times”) 
for priests and lords to standon. That sentence 
is written in heaven; and, one way or other, the 
haughty hierarchy that now lords it over the 
liberties of this land must be humbled. But we, 
who are not Socialists, think that, by increasing 
popular influence, and repealing aristocratic sta- 
tutes, society, as it now stands in this old immoral 
world, may be reformed ; without being revolu- 
tionized, and recast upon a model as perfect in 
blissful monotony as Thomas Paine’s drab-co- 
Joured Quaker creation. We think that, if the 
aristocracy could be brought to believe that their 
interests are identical with, not opposed to, the 
interests of the masses ; if they could be brought 


warrant the English nobility. 

Next to the nuisance of individual preperty, 
Mr Owen, with partial wrath, directs the bat- 
teries of the new moral world against marriage, 
The English law of divorce is notoriously bad ; 
and Mr Owen, like Luther's drunken peasant, 
falling back in disgust from this side, tumbles 
on the other. The English law does not admit 
divorce on any ground, however reasonable ; Mr 
Owen allows permanent separation from the 
family tie on any ground, however unreasonable, 
Those who wish to study the question practi- 
cally may take a trip over to Prussia, where Mr 
Owen's system has long been in practical opera- 
tion. We are almost content with our Ssotch 
system, which seems a juste milieu between the 
two extremes. We have not time here to enter 
into the argument theological and philosophieal. 
Those who are curious may consult Milton. 
Meanwhile, we cannot pass, without reproof, 


tures of the Church have been hasty to throw out 
against the Socialists, viz. That they are advo- 
cates for the old Teutonic practice of promis- 
cuous intercourse, and that their co-operation 
sucieties are to be regarded as a sort of mena- 
gerie for creating and perpetuating a ‘ very 
superior race of Breasts.” Robert Owen, like 


every enthusiast governed by one idea, has said 





very wild and rash things on the subject of sex- 
ual intercourse ; but so did a greater and nobler 
than he, one of the purest minds that modern 
timeshave produced, Perey Bysshe Shelley. Every- 
thing that stands in Froude’s book, we presume, 
is not to be taken without inquiry as the ortho- 
dox standard of Puseyism ; so every extravagant 
Philippicizing phrase of Robert Owen against the 
married condition in the old immoral world of 
English law, is no proof positive either of Ro- 
bert Owen’s sober doctrine on the subject, or of 
the principles and practice of his disciples. We 
repeat, and we stake the character of the Maga- 
zine on the assertion, that Robert Owen's doe- 
trine of marriage, as we have heard it stated 
from his own mouth, is neither more nor less, 
than that greater freedom of divorce which Mil- 
tun advocated, and which Prussia practises. ADy- 
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thing beyond this is mere fume, which a clear, 
calmeye will see through at a glance ; which only 
the ignorance and want of candour characteristic 
of clerical polemics could mistake for a reality. 

Mr Owen is, unfortunately, (as Bentham said, ) 
not mad altogether, but mad secundum quid: and 
so he has another crotchet about religion, which 
he continually declaims against in a truly Lucre- 
tian style, as the mother of all the evils that have 
been in the world, 

“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum {” 

His ravings on this subject are too puerile to 
demand attention. It is manifest, not only that 
he confounds church orthodoxy with piety, the 
modern gospel of clergy reserves with the an- 
cient gospel which was preached by and ¢o the 
poor, but, further, that he wants the bump of 
wonder and veneration altogether. ‘The body of 
Socialists have accordingly done well in discard- 
ing altogether this old rotten French packthread 
of impiety, by which Robert Owen vainly ima- 
gined that the elements of a new moral world 
were to be bundled together in harmony.  Reli- 
gion belungs to the human soul as essentially as 
virtue. When these are rooted out, men will be 
rooted out also, and a “‘ NEW SPECIES OF BEASTS” 
will walk loose upon the earth. ‘Till then we 
have enough to do with the op Beast, black bi- 
gotry, and the gospel of damnation which it 
preaches. 

We have just stated that the body of the So- 
cialists is not to be confounded with individual 
crotchets or monomanias of Robert Owen ; and 
this is a point which cannot fail to strike the 
most superficial inquirer into the subject; though, 
strange to say, learned diatribes, and orations of 
loud pretence, have been published to the world, 
founded upon the assumption that these two 
things are merely diverse names fur the same 
thing. So the early Christians were con- 
founded with the Galileans; so the Papist 
bishops, the types of our Puseyite bishops, 
malignantly identified Martin Luther with Jack 
of Leyden. And, no doubt, brother Martin, 
like Robert Owen, had a wild tongue in his 
head, and delighted to fling wholesale vitupera- 
tion in the face of dignities; but he had too 
much sense to be either an Anabaptist, or an 
Adamite, or a Carlstadtian, or any other deno- 
minationof sanctifieddrivellers. Sothe Socialists, 
inmaking, without bishops, their great experi- 
ment of general bliss by joint-stock company, 
have wisely taken care to do it also without 
Robert Owen. They do not require his name, 
indeed, any more than that of Fourier in France, 
to make trial of what co-operation can do to re- 
lieve the miseries of groaning humanity. What 
they require is brotherly love, patience, moder- 
ation, and, above all things, wisdom. ‘This last 
quality, certainly, they could not get from Ro- 
bert Owen, ‘This man commenced his mission 
with the insane, and, we must say also, intolerant 
aud uncharitable purpose of preaching religion 
out of the world altogether ; a proceeding, even 
had it been reasonable, impolitic and inexpe- 
dient in the extreme. How the Socialists have 


. 
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managed the matter will appear from the con- 
stitution and laws of their society, enrolled, as 
it is, under the provisions of the acts 10 Geo. 
IV.,c. 56, and 4 and 5 Will, 1V. c. 40. We 


quote the first nineteen articles, in which the 


nature and objects of the society are fully un- 
folded. 


NaME.— 1. Henceforth, the designation of this Society 
shall be, * ‘The Universal Community Society of Rational 
Religionists ;"’ instead of, as hitherto, the two names of 
“The Association of all Classes of all Nations,” and ‘The 
National Community Friendly Society.” 

Onsects,—2, Universal charity—To establish over the 
world, in principle and practice, charity for the convic- 
tions, feelings, and conduct, of every human being, with- 
out distinction of sex, class, sect, party, country, or colour. 

3. Education and Employment—To well educaté and 
advantageously employ ALL, so as to insure their health, 
permanent prosperity, intelligence, union, and happiness, 

4. Rational Economy—Teo produce and distribute, in 
the best manner, the best qualities of all kinds of wealth 
abundantly for ALL, 

5. Government—To govern most beneficially for all— 
without force or fraud, and, ultimately, without artificial 
rewards or punishments—by the removal of the causes 
which produce evil, and the institution of those which 
produce good. 

6. Peaceful change—Thus to effect peaceably, and by 
reason alone, an entire chinge in the character and con- 
dition of mankind. 

MEANsS.—These objects are to be attained by the fol- 
lowing means: 

7. Public Opinion—By creating a new public opinion 
in favour of this eutire change in the character and con- 
dition of mankind, through the medium of public meet- 
ings, lectures, discussions, missionaries, cheap publica- 
tions, and mutual exchanges of productions, upon equi- 
table principles, without individual competition, 

8. Schools—By instituting infant and other schools, 
in which, by means of the new circumstances in which 
the individuals will be placed, a new and very superior 
character will be formed for them, by being daily tanght 
truth, unconnected with error, and by exhibiting a con- 
duct in strict accordance with the principles of this society, 

9, Fun/s—By raising, from time to time, by subserip- 
tions among the members, or by voluntary contributions, 
or donations, or bequests, or loans, from mew bers or others, 
various stocks or tunds, for the mutual assistance, main- 
tenance, and education of the members, their wives and 
children, or nominees, in infancy, advanced age, sick- 
ness, or other natural state or contingency ; also funds for 
defraying the incidental expenses of the society. 

10. Communities—By applying such stocks or fands 
fov the purchase or rental of land, whercon to establish 
COMMUNITIES of UNITED INTERESTS, Of for the pur- 
chase or rental, of dwellings or other buildings, wherein 
the members shall, by united labour, support each other, 
under every vicissitude, 

Paincip.es,—l1, 12, 13, 14, 15, substantially as 
given above in the five fundamental facts. 

Deductions,—16, General Character—Thus is the 
whole chiracter of man, physical, intellectual, and maral, 
formed FoR him, 

17. Non-Responsibility—lIt is, therefore, evident that 
man has NOT beeu created to be a responsible being, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, 

Revicion.—18, Rational Religion—A knowledge of 
these unerring and unchanging laws of nature, derived 
from accurate and extended observation of the works of 
the Great Creating Power of the Universe, and the prac. 
TICE of CHARITY for the feelings, convictions, and con- 
duct of ali men, consequent upon such knowledge, cansti- 
tute the Rational Religion. 

19. Right of opinion—All members of this society 
shall have equal right to express their opinions respecting 
the Supreme Power of the Universe, and to worship it 
under any form, or in any manner, agreeable to their 
consciences, bot interfering with equal rights in others, 
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The reader will see fromthis thatthe Socialists 
are a sort of joint-stock free-masonry, or friendly 


— 


society for economical purposes, of which the | 
soul is the principle of co-operation, preached in | 


France by Fourier, and in Britain by Robert 
Owen; recognising also Robert Owen’s five funda- 
mental facts, or innocent ethico-metaphysical 
truixms handled above ; but in nowise identified 
with the Miltonie views of matrimony, or the 
barren prosaic irreligiosity which Robert Owen, 
with woful want of logic, has deduced from these 
truisms. ‘Their principles of universal charity 
and religious toleration, seem to us Voluntaries 
worthy of all acceptation ; and we cannot help 
valling special attention to the fact that, in their 
definition of rational or natural religion, they 
include, not only know/edye of the divine laws, 
but also and mainly the pracrice of cHaniry, 
agreeably to that beautiful text in the gospel of 
St John, “If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God,” and 
that other, “ Not they who call me Lord, Lord 
but they which do the will of my Father whieh ts 
in heaven.” ‘This same great doctrine of found- 
ing religion upon ethies, and knowledge in reli- 
gious matters upon virtue, was recognised also 
by Immanuel Kant; who. as is well known, de- 
duced the idea of God from the entegorienal im- 
perative of duty. As to the L9th article, all 
Liberals, in respect of this, must hailthe Sociclists 
as brethren. Let all forms of religion have fair 
play, and there can be no doubt that the sermon 
on the mount, and the 3th chapter of the Ist 
Corinthians, will trinmph over the intolerant 
pride of lordly bishops, and the insatiate greed 
of apostolical pastors, 

It is a remarkable thing, we may note, in con 
clusion, how these Socialists, though the miajo- 
rity of them are Deists and Rationalists, do. ne- 
vertheless, in these their printed laws, and in 
their recognised organ, The New Moral World,” 
maintain atone of charity and brotherly kind. 
ness truly Christian ; 
belch forth multitudinous foul-mouthed calum- 
nies, ina spirit which is certainly not the spirit 
of Him who taught to © bless them that perse- 
cute you bless, and curse not!” We are sorry, 
however, that we can say this of the recent tone 
of the Socialists only. Mr Owen began * The New 
Moral World” in a tone of bitterness and wrath 
against the ‘ priesthood of this world,” of which, 
we may hope, those who have followed in his 
train have seen reason to be ashamed. Ortho- 


whereas their opponents 





dox and heterodox are equally bound by the great | 


law of charity; without which, as St Pan! preach. 
es, the wisdom of angels, published by the bra- 
zen tongues of Ilomer, and the Jeathern lungs 
of Sergeant Jackson, much blare and bellow as it 
may make upon the puppet-staye of offietal im- 
portance among mortal men, is, in the ear of 
God, only the tinkling cymbals of a vain conceit. 
It is lamentable, therefore, to behold low little 
the Christianity which stands upon high places in 
our land, can boast of this soul of all Christian- 
itv, the ““niw commandment, that ye Love one 


another.” Nay, does it not seem rather as if 
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triple-crowned orthodoxy, in outward matters of 
faith, were cursed for the most part bya spiritual 
blight within,in the matter of charity? Whey 
Pope John came over the Tyrolese Alps to at. 
tend the Coune:] of Constance, his carriage stuck 
among snow, and he himself was precipitated jn. 
to the wet; whereupon, he began to bolt forth 
an exasperated “ Corpo di Baccho! Sangue di 
Dio!’ and other ruddy Italian oaths, to the “reat 
edification of the pious German peasants. But 
this samte profane priest was the most orthodox of 
tll men at Kaiser Sigismund’s Council; yielding 
not a whit, like a brave Chureh-Tory as he was, 
to the popular clamour for Revorm ; and he in. 
stiyated the weak old Emperor to break his word 
of honour, plighted to that chureh-radical John 
Huss; and the heretie, as all the world knows, 
by aright orthodox council, was burnt. So, in 
these modern times, the Bishop of Exeter, in 
heart as orthodox a Papist as ever wielded a Pro- 
testant crosicr, while stirring up prosecutions of 
werk brethren for alleged blasphemy, himself 
blasphemes God, and brands the gospel of Christ 
with infamy, by robbing God’s creatures, in God's 
name, of their most sacred and inalienable right, 
the right of rree ‘Truoveir and rren spreren, 
Christianity tells us when a@ man curseth us, not 
tocurse avain, but to bless. Robert Owen cursed 
the * »riesthood of this world,” and that most 
lustily. The priesthood replied ina style that 
proved how richly they deserved the designa- 
tion: they replied as a priesthood of this world 
replies, not as a priesthood of Chirist. They 
rephed, not merely with cursing and railing, 
but with prosecutions and perseentions, and 
other such base appliances of a petty pusilla- 
nimous spite. When aman ealls ine a liar, by 
the law of nature (or of the old Adam, as the 
divines phrase it) IT knock him down; by the 
law of honour, I play at pistols with him ; by 
the law of Christ, or of the new creature, | 


forgive him, not seven times only, but seventy 


times seven. “These modern bishops however, 
will not forgive once; they are as meck asa 
sullen cur monopolizing a manger; as digni- 
fied as a spoiled child that knows not to bear 
contradiction. A man writes a Deistical pamph- 
let, calling the Bible a forgery ; a poor tract- 
seller, and vender of cheap: publications, retails 
this work, along with many others, of a contrary 
tendency ; if you enter his shop, you will very 
likely find the last number of the Scottish Chris- 
fian Herald, cheek by jowl with this same Deis- 
treal pamphlet, and beside that, again, you may 
see the new Gospel of painless Extinetion,” 


by Mareus ; observe, however, with the Iefuta- 


If Haslam and Mareus be right, 
then the Bishop of Exeter is wrong, and the 
puclieation of such works virtually amounts to @ 
decioration before men that the Bishop of Exeter 
isadier. What then does this modern bishop 
do? Does he pray God to forgive these men for 
the slanderous use they make of their tongues? 
Does he write a Christian, gentlemanly reply, and 
send it to Mr Haslam, as Principal Campbell did 
his celebrated Apology for Miracles to David 
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Hume? None of these things does this man, 
calling himself a Christian, do, He fumes and 
frets, blusters and bravadoes, damns and de. 
nounces, with all the blind furious hate of the old 
Adam, and eggs on the mereenary minions of the 
Jaw to bind, with thousand fold packthread, (hap- 
pily only packthread, ) the strong (or at least 
imagined strom) limbs of his adversary. Ue 
not only cannot forgive, but he takes vengeance 
sevenfold, yea, and seventy times sevenfold, Be. 
cause Mr Haslam has an unchastened tongue, 
not only shall that tongue be compelled to speak 
more politely in future, but it shall be gwayyed 
altogether; yea, and every other tongue that shall 
dare to gainsay the infallibility of the apostolical 
Bishop of Exeter. We entreat our readers to 
consider this matter seriously, These are sad 
times indeed for Christianity, if the Bible, to 
please the old Adam of a bilious priest, must be 
made to descend fromthe lofty position in which 
it was placed by the blessed founder of Christian- 
ity, and have its cause pled in the Central 
Criminal Court, London, by some quibbling bar- 
rister, quoting obsolete statutes of cold, green, 
lichen-erusted bigotry from Blackstone, ‘I 
SPEAK AS UNTO WISE MEN | JUDGE YE WHAT I SAY,” 
was the argument of St Paul. [speak As UNTO 
SLAVES | BELIEVE OR BE PROSECUTED, is the argu. 
ment of Henry Exeter !——But shall we tolerate 
open blasphemy? Nay, fellow-eitizen, if you 
stumble on a man who is rea/ly a blasphemer, and 
who, with brazen front, dares to look denial in the 
face of him who alone 7S, weep a tear over the 
dicefal earthquake-desolation of a brain, where 
the poles of crazy humanity have been turned, 
and Jodge the victim kindly in some comfortable 
but truly, what men, or 
tolerant bishops, call blasphemy, is not always, 


asylum, not in a gaol, 


perhaps never was, that thing. Blasphemy, as 
it stands a crime in our statute-books, is ar 
offence against the presumptuous claim of infal- 
libility, set up by an intolerant sect dominant ; 
hot against the majesty of the God that reigns in 
heaven. If it were an offence against Hiv, mad 


indeed is that boy's ambition, who boasts himself « 


VIOLE'T HAMIULTON ; on 


CHAPTER XI 

Charles Herbert, having lost the Dover mail 
in wn unsuccessful attempt to obtain another 
parting interview with Violet, was posting alter 
the Karl of Tarbert, when the pole of his 
chaise broke, a few miles beyond Feversham ; 
and he walked forward to procure help for 
the posthoy, and, if possible, a fresh vehicle 
for himself, as he was afraid that the Karl, 
his daughter, and retinue would embark that 
night. Pushing on up aslight ascent, a car- 
riage was heard behind rapidly approaching. 
“If here should be only a single gentleman, 
I might, save for English reserve, tell my 
plight and beg help; or even. offer myself as 
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| able to launch with wisdom the thunder of the 


Omnipotent. And so monstrous a thing in fact 
is the crime called blasphemy, that, according to 
our law, (as, on looking into Blackstone, you will 
find,) if God were to send a prophet into the 
world to-morrow to reconcile the jarring differ- 
ences of Christian sects, that prophet, in the 
present temper of churchmen, might reasonably 
expect to be tried, fined, and imprisoned, not in 
despot Prussia only, but in free Britain. Mean. 
while, the Ibritons, who in this Protestant “ Rr- 
vival of Dominican principles, may be called 
upon tosit in judgment on fellow-sinners accused 
of writing or vending blasphemous libels, should 
bear in mind before God, that not their own 
feelings, however just and however strong, are 
the matter under trial, but the rights of their 
brother-men. And the most transcendental here. 
tic that, with the galliard spur of the seven- 
league boots of German mysticism, ever kicked 
asidesome“ Marrowof Modern Divinity,” inherits 
the right of free thought and tree speech trom 
God, as much as John Knox. If the Puseyites 
are not prosecutedfor metamerphosing the inward 
elastic vitality of the gospel of Christ intoa mere 
mechanical mould, in the hands of presumptuous 
priests ; as little ought Robert Owen to be pro- 
secuted, because he wants the bump of venera- 


tion, Nonsense will be spoken in the world, if 


men (like the Trappists) make not silence im- 
perative by a vow, The human heartis a foun. 
tain outof which, when you open the sluice, bitter 
waters and sweet gush mingled. Prosecutions 
for blasphemy, so called, step up the flow of laie 
thought altogether, while they give a free vent 
to the bitterness of Hoiscopal denunciation. Let 
us hope piourly that God, who makes his sun 
tu shine on the just and on the unjust, gives 
license to certain errant spirits to speculate over. 
boldly, as wisely ashe permits the souls of some 
churchmen to ossify themselves into the skeleton 
frame-work of an intolerant aad persecuting 
creed, If God preaches a gospel of salvation, 
and the Bishop of Exeter a gospel of danmation, 
What man will hesitate to select 2 
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an agreeable companion in a post chaise, af 
our road lie the same way.” He had not well 
ended these ruminations, when, stepping to sur- 
vey the vehicle, the sereams of a female suddenly 
issued from it, while an outrider, who struck 
Herbert as monstrously like Professor Cryppes’ 
celebrated valet Eustache, seized the reins and 
urged on the horses. “ Mr ilerbert! Mr dler- 
bert! save me! save me!” was again screamed 
forth, and then the voice was stiiled as if by vio- 
lence. 

Herbert, surprised and excited, commanded the 
postboy to stop, and leapt down from the high 
footway where he stood, inorder to seize the 
horses ; but on they dashed, and he found himself, 
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in five minutes, alone, and a full half mile behind 
the vehicle, which he endeavoured to keep in 
sight. It took a cross road near a farm-house, 
whither Herbert immediately repaired to pre- 
vail with the country people to join him in the 
pursuit ; but so much time was lost, before he 
was mounted, himself on one of the horses of his 
own chaise, and the post-boy on the other, that 
the carriage and the suspicious party were fairly 
out of sight. 

That his own name had been called, Her- 
bert was perfectly certain. The lady, whoever 
she might be, then knew him and claimed 
his protection. For a moment he thought of 
Violet, but that idea was dismissed as utter- 
ly absurd. The unknown was, however, a 
woman, in distress, and in the power of a per- 
son whom he believed capable of any roguery, 
if not of black villany. 


On he rode, frequently obtaining contradictory | 


tidings from the country people, until, several 
miles off the great road, ina narrow lane, where 
the trees met overhead, his postboy recognised, 
hanging toa branch, asignal of distress, a cambric 
pocket handkerchief wet with tears, and having 
in one corner, delicately marked in hair, JuniaNna 
Srocks, No. is. The case was now plain; and 
Herbert, on learning that the Rector, whese snug 
parsonage, seen through embowering elms, was 
basking in the warm beams of the setting sun, 
was a Justice of the Peace, at once demanded an 
audience, and told his adventure, mentioning, at 
the same time, his own name and the purpose 
of his present journey. He obtained the most 
prompt and efficient assistance ; and the Rector, 
us soon as he heard that the abductors were fo- 
reigners, anticipating violent resistance, made one 
of the constable’s followers take pistols. 


The precaution was wholly needless. Never 


was damsel surrendered so ingloriously as poor | 


and lies, Mr Herbert. 





Juliana, They had not followed the track above a | 


mile, when the forlorn girl was found sitting on 
a carpet-bag by the roadside, bitterly weeping. 
The ardour with which Juliana flung her arms 
round Herbert's neck, and clung, sobbing to his 
bosom; the vehemence with which she afterwards, 
laughing and erying by turns when attempting 
to speak, clasped her united bands through his 
arm lest he might escape and leave her again 
alone, or in the power of the villains who had 
fied, might, at another time, have brought a 
smile to his face. Despatching his attendants 
in pursuit, he could only soothe her with the 


the young ladies were so watched that we calleq 
it The Convent, and the mistress our Lady Ap. 
bess; but it was no joke to me. 

«That Mrs Barker, that wicked, detestable 
Polly Cripps—they say she is married, but J] 
don’t believe any one would marry so bold and 
wicked a creature—came, the day before yester. 
day, | suppose—for it looks like an age—in a 
chaise and four, in violent haste, saying my papa, 
my dear papa! was taken suddenly ill, and was 
dying, and that I must instantly go with her to 
see him. Mrs Benson—she is properly the 
Honourable Mrs Benson, mamma says, but the 
Honourable is sunk for family reasons—hesitated, 
and would not let me go home: but I cried and 
screamed so to go to my father ; and Polly Cripps 
produced mamma's letter: but it was all forgery 
And when I got away at 
last, and into the chaise, there was Neddy Cripps, 
my father’s clerk-boy, who was dying in love with 
me, forsooth! as Poily said ; and we must be mar- 
ried! It was alla joke, she owned, about papa’s 
illness ; but Edmund was dying in love with me, 
and would shoot himself through the templesif I 
were cruel to him, I thought I should have gone 
mad, and I screamed so. And, when we came to 
a large inn, where was that odious Jack Cripps, 
whom I remember before he went to London ; 
and an ugly foreigner, with four stars on him; 
and that other foreign fellow with the hook nose, 
you saw on horseback ; 1 was afraid of my life: 
but when they left me with Edmund, to pay his 
addresses to me, I think I soon frightened Ned- 
dy.” 

And Juliana, now safe, laughed heartily at the 
recollection of her spirit and prowess. 

‘] told him f was an heiress ; and that, if any 
one dared to marry me, whom | did not like, papa 
would have him hung. He is a poor sneak, Ed. 
mund! Polly then tried to frighten me, and to 
coax me; but I would neither be frightened nor 
coaxed ; and, when Ned came near me, | kicked 
and screamed till he got afraid, I fancy ; for i 
overheard Polly say to Jack, ‘ Nothing can be 
done with that spooney ;’ and, after some time, 
she said, if I would only be quiet, and not scream 
so, she would take me back to Mrs Benson's, 


_and tell that we had met anexpress on the road, 
saying papa was much better, and that I need not 


| proceed home. 


What a fool I was to trust her; 
for, Oh, dear Mr Herbert! the worst was not 
come yet. Oh, you are my guardian angel! in- 


deed you are; and I would rather bave had you 


assurance of her safety, and beg to know how she | 


came here. Juliana was a comely, good-natured, 
and pleasant girl, and, moreover, a person of 
some consequence in society, as the presumed 
heiress of very great wealth; Herbert, besides, 
remembered her as the admirer of their Fair 
Lily, when she thus began, 

“OO, Mr Herbert, had Miss Violet come to be 
my governess, this never would have happened. 
Mamma brought me last month to a grand school, 
a very grand and a very strict school, at Black- 
heath ; quite a fine place—high walls, gardens, 
yreen-houses, carriages, and everything—where 


— 


to save me than any one else in the whole world. 
Well, it was too late to return to Blackheath 
that night, and so we had a gay supper at the 
inn, with that foreigner who, Polly said, was 4 
man of high rank, and a Count—the same noble- 
man my friends had entertained at W ; and 
who knew me, for he had fallen in love with my 
picture in mamma's drawing-room ; that thing 
in crayons, you remember, Mr Ilerbert. I was 
not in love with him, any way. O, the ugly 
fellow! But J tried to be cunning with them 
all ; and at night bolted myself well in my reom. 
Nexc morning we were to be of for Blackheath, 
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at five in the morning. * Are you awake, my 
Jove, the chaise waits to convey you,’ said Polly 
Cripps» They called her Mrs B. B. I was 
quite ready ; for, indeed, [ had never undressed. 
] have never undressed yet ; and such a figure I 
am! and my eyes are so dim, | daresay, with 
erving ! 

{ went down stairs at once, and into the chaise ; 
acd in after me jumps the abominable Count and 





the other ugly fellow ; and off they drove at once | 


without Polly or any of the Cripps, while I 
screamed like mad, and dashed my hands through 
the glass, and cut them.” 

“ Horrible !” said Herbert, compassionately, 
pressing the fair hands, affectionately and con- 
fidingly clasped on his arm. 

* You are sorry for me, dear Mr Herbert ? 
QO, how very kind and good you are! You are 
my guardian angel ; and I shall bless you and 
pray for you while I live. 1 fell into fits from 
terror and passion. ‘They stopped at a house to 
get some water for me, and then I shouted so 
wildly for help, that the people really believed 
I was mad, and a foreigner, as the wretches 
said. Mrs Benson had all her pupils dressed 
like French girls, too, which confirmed it. Then 
the ugliest fellow—but they are both so ugly— 
went outside, and the other tried to quiet and 
coax me: but always came ov the other fit ; and 
! heard them = consulting—for [I understand 
French pretty well—about how they were to get 
me across the Channel, if I screamed so. They 
agreed to go to some village on the coast, where 
French smugglers came. [ thought I was for 
ever lost! and my dear father and mother! Dut 
just then, dear Mr Herbert, you appeared ! 
Heaven sent you to deliver me! Was it not odd 
that it was you I met; and neither of us ever in 
this partof Kent before? But Heaven ordained it.” 

“[ shall ever rejoice at the accident which 
broke down my chaise and delayed my journey, 
Miss Juliana.” 

“ And you, though in such haste, would not 
abandon me,” said the gratefu! and tearful Ju- 
liana; “ and came so far out of your way for 
me! “QO, dear Mr Herbert! I am sure you 
will take me, yourself, to papa; Lean never part 
with you again, till lam at home; [ shall die or 
eoomad, if you leave me; and I am such a 
tright ; and my eyes and face so spoiled ; and 
my hair all so disordered. If shall be ashamed 
to be seen by the young ladies at the rectory.” 

The voung ladies at the rectory did their 
best to comfort and soothe the rescued damsel, 
aud even attended personally to her dress and 
her hair; so that the poor girl was able to ap- 


pear with more propriety before his Reverence, | 


who lost no time in issuing warrants fur the ap- 
prehension of the persons that Herbert described 
asCount Rodolpho Zanderschloss and his emissary 
Eustache Latude, regretting exceedingly that his 
power, as a mayistrate, did not extend to Sussex 
and Middlesex ; though he thought it his duty to 
acquaint the proper authorities in London with 
the abduction of Miss Stocks, and the share which 
the Cripps family had had in the*conspiracy. 
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Herbert immediately wrote a particular ac- 
count of the adventure to Mr Somers Stocks, 
and also to Mrs Benson; and, to both epistles, 
Juliana added a postscript, expressive of her 
life-long obligations to her dear deliverer, to Mr 
Herbert, *‘ her guardian angel, who had come to 
her aid in extremity, just like a hero in a story- 
book.” It was not until Juliana had taken his 
promise for the fourth time, that he would not 
leave her till she was with her parents, that 
poor Juliana, whose head was halt-turned with 
what she had suffered, dreaded, and escaped, 
consented to go to bed. 

The three laughing daughters of the Rectory, 
Caroline, Helen, and Isabel, then held a chapter 
on the marvellous adventure, not forgetting the 
handsome person, and delightful and elegant 
manners of the knight-deliverer, who, the eldest 
ventured to foretell, had found an heiress as 
surely as the Count Rodolpho had lost one. Six 
weeks later, and the dressing-cases of these young 
ladies sparkled with brighter gems than had ever 
before been seen in the Rectory of Swanstoun ; 
and the small side-board there shone and groaned 
beneath the set of rich salvers commemorative of 
the rescue of the heiress of the wealthy provincial 
banker, and of the kindness of the family who 
had so hospitably received her and her deliverer. 
Nay, as one good deed is often parent to another, 
next year, the three young ladies, lost in that 
sweet but isolated parsonage, having gone on a 
long visit to Mrs Stocks, the clder was, next 
season, married to Miss Crippes ci-devant ad- 
mirer, Mr Benjamin, with the entire approbation 
of his wealthy parents, and to the great content- 
ment of her own family, who offered no objection 
tu her younger and prettier sister marrying into 
the same manufacturing connexion, and, in the 
meanwhile, being the well-salaried governess of 
Juliana Stocks. 

‘Sy odd,” Mrs Somers Stocks remarked, “ a 
baronet’s grandchild my daughters governess, 
and all owing to the Hungarian Count, sad, wicked 
man, falling in love with my Juliana’s picture 
in crayons, and bribing Polly Cripps with two 
thousand sovereigns and the brilliants of his 
order of the Gulden Fleece, to let him run off with 
her.’ For Mrs Somers Stocks persisted in be- 
lieving the Count, whom she had entertained, 
and who had run away with her daughter, a true 
and genuine Count, in spite of whatever evidence 
could be produced to his being a very ditierent 
character, She, however, did not say as much 
when her husband was in company; for the 
prejudices of Mr Stocks against the Count were 
quite as invincible as the dislike of his daughter 
to that noble person. 

Very different, indeed, were the feelings of 
Mr Somers Stocks, who—in the first heat of his 
resentment at the audacious and wicked conspir- 
ators, aygravated probably by a pecuniary luss to 
which he had previously been subjected by his 
own vanity and the address of the German Count 
—would, without remorse, have seen each and all 
of them punished with the utmost severity which 
the law visits on that black and dangerous, and, 
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in England, rare, crime, the abduction of an 
heiress. 

Before Mr Charles Herbert had returned to 
Blackheath, to place his charge under the protec- 
tion of her governess, the officers of justice had 
arrested Edmund Cripps ; were hot on the track 





of his brother, Jack, and lookin sharply after | 
the foreigners ; though it was not until Juliana 


had again been examined 
on coming to London, that a warrant was 
issued against Mrs Burke Barker, the lady of 
‘the celebrated and talented theatrical critic 
and political writer,” and also against himself, 
though nothing had transpired, directly or indi- 
rectly, to implicate Barker. He was, in reality, 
perfectly ignorant of the daring scheme, which 
he knew the world much too well to sanc- 
tion openly, whatever might have been his private 


by a magistrate, | 
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waiting to convey herself and her gloomy-browed 
lord to their home, were the direst sentence, [¢ 
was a respite when Sir George accepted her ear. 
nestly-pressed set-down at a certain specified 
corner, not in sight of the windows of the club. 
In the meanwhile, our heroine, ignorant of 
these transactions, was beginning to feel return- 
ing tranquillity under the roof of Mrs Herbert. 
This lady, though prudently resolving to wean 
the thoughts of her protegée, as far as possible, 
from her lover, had, somehow, from the hour of 
his departure, talked of nothing else than the 
subject that filled her heart. Ancecdotes of the 
boyhood and youth of Charles; traits of his 
spirit and generosity, his frankness and ‘vor- 


_dialitvy, intermingled with fond conjectures as 


opinion of its moral quality if suecessful. The | 
Channel ; matters “ fond and trivial.” vet full 
of kindly interest to the speaker and the lis- 


surprize and indignation of Barker—a proud, 
ambitious, and sensitive, if an unprincipled man 
—at finding his newly-made wife involved in an 
abortive attempt of this sort, may, therefore, be 
imagined. In vain did Polly deprecate his wrath, 
and protest that ardent affection for her brother, 
who idolized the banker’s heiress, who returned 
his love, had alone induced her to lend her assist- 
ance to promote the union upon whieh the hap- 
piness, nay, the very existence of the lovers de- 
pended, Mr Barker, though but a six weeks’ 
husband, was not to be so duped. In vain did 
she protest that, to the subsequent adventures 
of Juliana Stocks with Count Rodolphe, she was 
a total stranger. Even on this point Mr Barker 
was incredulous ; but shame and pride here aided 
the weeping wife, and, having established his 
own innocence to the satisfaction of the mawis- 
trate, recognisances were accepted for the future 
appearance of his lady. 

At this pinch, Mrs Barker had not serupled 
to make « scapegoat of her brother Jack, which 
she did with the less remorse, that she believed 
he had been warned by the arrest of Edmund, 
and was safe from the pursuit of justice ; and 
she was the less apprehensive, on her own ac- 
count, as Jack was not likely to confront her, 
That tale 
which, if delivered by a poor, old, ill-dressed 
woman, might have totally failed to impress the 
worshipful Bench, when gracefully narrated by 
the handsome, insinuating Mrs Burke Barker, 
whose pathetic tones and melting tears spoke 
the tender and sympathizing friend of the 
yveung lovers, ignorant of the legal 
quences of her conduct, and only alive to their 
distress, produced a very marked effect ; and, 
save for the admonitory whispers of a cross- 
looking, legal assistant of the magistrate, pro- 
hably much less susceptible to the softening in- 
fluence of beauty’s tears, Polly would have been 
triumphantly dismissed without farther trouble. 
Yet, at the moment when the recognisances of 
Sir George Lees, the family friend, summoned in 
haste in this emergency, and her husband, were 


or contradict her specious tale. 


conse. 


accepted, she knew not whether beiag sent off | 


to Bridewell, or ascending the hackney-coach 


to how far the traveller might, from time te 
time, be advanced on his journey ; or bow the 
wind stood for the little voyage across the 


tener, occupied and becuiled their social hours, 
Those trunks, belonging to Vielet, ebout 
which Mike Twig had shewn such sympathetic 


~coneern, and which had helped to bring her into 


suspicion with her hostess, had not yet been un- 
packed ; and while Mrs Herbert indulged her 
customary hour of quiet, or ‘“ beanty-sleep,” as 
her maid Jenkins called it, after her coffee, Miss 
Hamilton, with the assistance of her friend, Mis- 


tress Marion, who timed her visits most jndi- 


' 
| 


i 


ciously, set about arranging the wardrobe and 
other belongings in the drawers of the ehamber 
allotted to her,—orin * Mr Charles’ room,” as it 
was familiarly named in the household. 

Mistress Marion, upon her knees betore a larve 
sean-chest, in which her arms were plunged uj to 
the elbows, remarked, in rep!y to Violet's obser- 
vation that she had not come to see her for two 
long davs— 

‘ T mustna eneroach on Mrs Herbert's rights, 
hinny, now that you are her ain; but, this cay, 
I just took a longing to see ye, though I had 
trailed ower this muckle town on business, frae 
the sereech o' day till noontide. Tm sure it I 
have scraped two or three pennies thegither 
amang the heathen Englishers, it’s not without 
doing service for it. So, after I had looked 
ower my inve’tors, comparing them wi my bits 
a’ jottings when I made the rounds o’ my houses 
the day, and gotten the dish e’ bohea, and was 
a wee thing refreshed—for IT can do no good 
without it, more shame to me! for never an 
ounce of it was in ower my father’s door--says 
I to pussie, What would ve think, mawkin, if I 
should step to the Regent's Park, and see how 
our young leddy is coming on ? and the cretur 
miaw-ed and waved her tail, yell no believe me, 
as if she would have spoken out like a Cliris- 
tian—‘ Even do sae, mistress mine.’’ 

«Your cat is, indeed, wonderfully sngacious, 
and also very kind to me,” returned Violet, 
smiling. 

“Ye think me a fool about pussie, Miss 
Violet ; but I have an ill brow o’ them she sets 
up her back at. Neo, there is Jenkins she ¢aD- 
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not thole, that’s endure, hinny ; for I must in- 
terpret our gude Scots tongue even to you; 
but as for Jack Cripps, when he came to my door 
this day, I thought she would have torn the 
house down, and flown at the hairy face o’ him.” 

« Jack Cripps at your door again, Marion?” 
returned Violet, reddening, as she remembered 
his former impertinent visit. 

+ Ay, ye may wonder what the fallow wanted 
with me! I fancy pussie thought he was com- 
ing to court us!—he! he! he! for it was snug 
quarters he wanted in a strait.” 

« To lodge with you ?” 

“Ye may say that! but Maister Jack’s im- 
pudence is up to and beyont my garret story. 

.. But, hinny, this kist has been through hands 
ere now: its double bottomed, too ; d'ye hear 
how it rings tomy knock? There's been har- 
riers liere, Miss Violet. Have ve an inve’tor 0’ 
the contents, hinny?’’ And Marion, by main 
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force, raised the lid of the double bottom, and | 


gave to sight a confused mass of papers and 
writings, tied up in lawyer style. * Preserve 
and guide us! but here is a sight. What if 
there should be a Last Will and Testament 
among these musty bundles and muckle broad 
seals; though I misdoubt if we have had the 
first overhauling o’ this kist.” 

“It was my dear father's, from the time he 
entered the army; and, IT have heard his old 
servant tell, had been with him in every quarter 
of the globe.” 

“To my brother, the Right Henourable John 
Earl of Tarbert,” read Marion, on taking up an 
empty envelope, to which a broken seal was still 
attached. * Low could this deaf nut come here, 
hinny ? and in a leddy’s handwriting ; but Tl 
take my Bible oath this chest has been spulyied. 
When had ye it last open?” 

“Never. It was sent to me very lately from 
Jersey; and | never felt sufficiently at home 
with Mr Cripps to unpack or even look into it.” 

“Then some one has done that for you, my 
dear; and, its no unlike, the very rogue that 
plundered ye o' the twenty-pound note.” 

“It is indeed inexplicable ; perhaps the dis. 
appointed persons who looked here for my pro- 
perty may have deposited these papers by acci- 
dent, or merely to be rid of them.” 

* Violet, my love—Miss Hamilton,” was said 
inthe sweet voiee of Mrs Herbert, who softly 
tapped at the door, *‘ leave your business to Mrs 
Linton, pray, and come to me—lI have had so 
Singular an adventure just now in the shrub- 
bery.”’ 

Violet hastily opened the door; and there 
stood the lady, the corner of her large India 
shawl filled with written papers. | 

“Twas making a survey of the shrubs that I 
Wished to have pruned to-morrow, when the gar- 
dener comes ; and, see! Hid they were in the 
thickest of the wilderness, as we are pleased to 
call my morsel of greenery. Ido believe I have 
found a whole manuscript romance, or a play 
mM hive acts,” 


been plundered of!” exclaimed Marion. ‘I 
could swear it; and I am far up to the tricks of 
this wicked big toun.” 

When the affair was explained, Mrs Herbert 
allowed that the conjecture was probable; and 
she at once gave up her spoils to Violet for more 
leisurely private examination, 

“Can we not go over them together,” asked 
Violet, simply. 

‘Na, hinny, the Major's auld papers are not 
our business, but your business,” said Marion, 


quickly; © that is, if anybody's business. Soe 


we'll neither make nor meddle, till ye please to 
report, or communicate your loss to the magis- 
trates. For an auld wife like me to take an 
advantage, and pry into the matters of an inno- 
cent young lady whose heart is in her mouth, 
would be far from right ; so ye must not affront 
Mrs Herbert with any such proposal, Miss Violet. 
See there, now, I have locked up your papers ; 
and keep your key yoursel’, hinny, All is sate 
under this honourable roof.” 

Mrs Herbert looked rather blank when Ma- 
rion, as a matter of course, disburdened her of 
her load ; yet it was impossible to offer any objec- 
tion ; and Violet, aware of her worthy nurse's 
warm attachment, shrewd sense, and knowledge 
of her early history, at once acquiesced, so far 
as toreceive the key, while, smiling with melan- 
choly sweetness, she said— 

“| fear my poor father’s keepings must have 
sadly disappointed the pillagers, whoever they 
may be. Ilis was an old soldier's legacy—a 
sword which had done some service in the field, 
a pair of tarnished epaulets, a first commission, 


/ afew worn gazettes, and flattering letters from 


superior oflicers. This was the amount, 1 be- 
lieve ; and I shall deeply regret the loss, yet I 
do not feel justified in saying more about it.” 

‘ Ye'll see and judge at leisure, after ye have 
looked into your affairs ; but it is, if not a sin, 
surely neyt door till’t, to let vagabonds off ina 
hail skin who prey upon the public, and, what is 
worse, onthe orphan and the fatherless.”’ 

‘“ T quite agree with Mistress Marion,” said 
Mrs Herbert, *\ and I assure you, Miss Hamil- 
ton, if we had but the least clew to detec- 


| tion, LT should have no scruple, but the very re- 


verse, in Jetting justice take its course.” 
‘“ But [have aclew,” returned Marion briskly. 


“© 7 needed but a hair to make a tether o, and I 
have a full crop o’ them, or I'm mistaken, I’m 
no sayin Maister Skip-Jack broke open the kist 





with his ain hands; but he is, I make no doubt, 
concerned, ‘ airt and pairt,’ as our lawyers at 
hame say, with the foreignder, and guilty after 
the fact.” 

Upon this, Mistress Marion took her leave, 
volunteering future services of all kinds, and 
making «a particular request that Miss Violet 
would next day visit her at her own house, as 
she believed that she had still in her possession, 
among her endless variety of inventories, one 
belonging to Major Hamilton, which might help 
tu identify some of the imagined missing pro- 


* The very papers Major Hamilton's chest has | perty. Mrs Herbert agreed to set the young 
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lady down, on her way to visit a valetudinarian | just of yesterday : but, if so be the thief is here, 


friend, and take her up on her returr. 

“ And if you should invite me to step up 
stairs,” said Mrs Herbert, gaily, ‘‘ I should feel 
delighted. Miss Hamilton has so excited my 
curiosity with the beauties and wonders of the 
light-house you inhabit in Fleet Street.” 


take him wi’ ye in gude’s name. Is he i’ the 


_ garde-de-vin, think ye?” cried Marion, tramp. 


ing forward; ‘or has he crept up the lum? 
whereabouts is he, man? Hae ye looked he. 
low the bed, or in the coal scuttle *—ha! ha! 


ha! but ve are clever chields, you London 


‘It is me would be honoured!” returned Ma- | 


rion, cordially, and they partedthus; Marion pur- 


suing her way home to her cat,+:which advanced | 


purring to her call by the open casement, from 
the top of a meut-safe, or hanging larder, on the 
top of which, when alone, pussie often basked 
herself in the sun, and watched the martins and 
eparrows sporting about the chimney pots and 
the eaves. 

* Ay, come away ye sly limmer; ay, ay, 
pussie ; ye are just like a’ the world; a great 
wark yell hold about folk when ye're ain end is 
to serve; Z’m sure ye got ye’re tea no that lang 
syne; but it will be your supper ye are for now. 
Let’s see what is in the safe!—I am sure, ye 
jade, ye fancy it was allenarly for your use it 


was put up, that it might keep your dainty mor- | 


sel fresh, and let ye beek yourself in the sun, and 
watch the bits o’ birds on the tap o’ it, among 
the wall-flowers and mignionette o’ our Baby- 
lonian hanging garden.” 

Thus maundered Marion, addressing her fa- 
vourite, while vainly attempting to re-kindle 
her fire, which, though generally preserved like 
the vestal fires, had for once fairly expired. 
Blaming her want of providence in having neither 
flint nor Lucifer-mateches at hand, and in her 
jealous and even unneighbourly independence, 
disdaining to be indebted for light to the 
tailor’s family, who had incurred her displeasure 
and suspicion by letting a room to Jack Cripps, 
she left her door on the latch, and descended, 
with her little lantern, to procure a light two 
doors off. At the street door, Marion met with 
two persons whom her practised eye at once 
recognised as policemen or 
though they were at this time distinguished by 
no peculiar garb, With promptitude, and even 
a certain vindictive pleasure, she gave them the 
information they required about the tailor’s 
lodger, and somewhat more. Great, however, 
was Marion’s astonishment and anger, on her 


sheriff-officers, | 


police. The very cat is laughin’ at ye,” conti. 
nued she. in bitter derision. 

‘* Wherever he be, I'll swear I saw the swal. 
low tail of his pea-green coat whisk in throng’ 
your door, Missus ; and so had a warrant to fol. 
low him,” replied the officer. 

“* Ye saw! Ou, man, there’s been glamour in 
your eyne. If he whisked up here through my 
keyhole, where did he whisk to next ?” , 

* Nay, the Devil knows,” returned another of 
the bafled men ; “ for he certainly is not here, 
Dobbs.” 

“Na, yell better examine my thimble and 
my nutmeg-grater, gentlemen, before ye take 
your departure, since ye are here; or keek into 
the mustard-pot,’ continued the aggravating 
Scotswoman, ina taunting tone. ‘ And let me 
tell you, sirs, that yours is the first visit o’ the 
sort my house was ever honoured wi ; and there 
will be news o’t.—Break open my door, indeed ! 
And this is the law o’ England, where ilka poor 
man’s house is his castle, wi’ their tale.”’ 

The man who had led the idle chase again 
protested that Mistress Marion’s door, which 
she had left on the latch, was found wide open ; 
and that, however the aforesaid John Crippes or 
Cryppes had escaped, he had undoubtedly been 
seen to enter her dwelling. 

“ Ye'll threep it down my throat, will ye?” 
retorted the indignant matron, more and more 
provoked, ‘If he entered, he must have gone 
out again; and how? ‘There is not, were it 
but a mousehole, open to that roof,” pointing 
upwards, “ that is not grated and bolted. I ken 
you Lon’oners’ tricks ower weel, not to have up 
my fences.” 

‘+ Nay, the woman is in the right, Dobbs ; the 


| fellow could not have come up here,” said the 


you, Missus, but our duty. 


return, to find her own door open, and that thie | 
same men, and two or three more persons, were | 


searching her apartments for the supposed 
criminal. Loudly and vehemently vociferating 
against those who had ventured ‘to dare to 
break open her door!” and vowing that her 


countryman, Sir Peter, in whom Marion had | 


great faith, should ‘* make them smart for their 
impudence,’ she advanced. 

“ Your door stood open, Missus,” returned 
the man who seemed the leader; * and though 
it had not, I should have felt warranted to break 


it open, in search of a thief concealed from jus- | 


tice.” 

‘* Me skug a thief, ye misleared loon!” re- 
torted Marion ; ‘there never yet was thief or 
liar kenned o° my kin; and the Lintons are no 


| 
| 
| 


hawk-eyed, hook-nosed person, who, in the midst 
of the wordy tumult, had quietly taken note of 
every hole and crevice. ‘Sorry for troubling 
The chap is con- 
cerned in a very serious offence ; for far less 
many a better fellow has swung.” 

“Na, it will surely be only a fourteen years’ 
transportation business,” returned Marion, 4 
little shocked. “ The gallows is an awful end- 
ing. even fora hand-wailed blackguard like Jack 
Cripps.” 

‘«‘ Less will not serve the turn,” replied the 
man. ‘ In my country, now, ould Ireland, we 
make less of the matter of stealing a pretty girl, 
though she has a fortune ; but here” 

“ Stealt an heiress! the unhanged villain! 
screamed Marion. ‘ He is waur than Rob Roy, 
the Highland reiver. But wha might she be?” 

And the officers, as a propitiation for theit 
precipitance, gratified Marion’s curiosity to the 
utmost of their power ; concluding with solemnly 
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assuring her, as persons well qualified to judge, 
that if the sister happily got off with a long im- 

risonment, the brother could not fail to suffer 
death for the capital crime. 

«Jt is no joke in England, Mistress, where 
money is everything,” said the bailiff, «‘ meddling 
with girls that have cash. Had Miss Stocks 
been a poor, pretty Irish lass, the chap, if she 
would not marry him, might have got off with a 
seven years in the hulks, or so; but, as it is, he 
must hang by the neck until he is dead, dead, 
dead ; and the Lord have mercy upon his soul !” 

«Amen !” ejaculated Marion ; and started at 
what seemed the echo of her words,—while the 
police-sergeant at once looked on the alert. 

* By the Lord Harry! he is harboured here 
still.’ cried the man who had first alleged that 
Jack had entered the house, springing to his 
feet. ‘* Look to the door, men.” 

The door was made fast; and one of the men 
placed his back against it, while the others re- 
sumed the search. 

‘What do you mean, sirs?’” cried the indig- 
nant mistress of the house. “ Will ye, as I said 
before, break open a lone woman’s door, and 
then threep down her throat that the vagabond 
ye are after is harboured under her honest roof, 
which is worse insult? Pack off with you, or it 
may be the worse for ye. I’m no without friends, 
nor a thegether unkent to your masters. Ye have 
searched every corner 0 my dwelling, without say- 
ing wi your leave or by your leave. Will not 
that content ye? Surely ye must be but ill up 
to your thief-taking trade, or ye would have found 
the rogue, had he been here. But look into the 
bird’s cage, gentlemen, ye have forgotten that 
hidie-hole ; it would be hard to miss the blood- 
money for lack of pains.” 

* Keep a civil tongue, mistress,” replied the 
chief of the band; but he added the order for 
retreat, saying — Hecan't have got out on the 
roof; even the old woman's chimney is grated. 
It is impossible that a child of two years old 
could be concealed here.” 

Offering those apologies to Mistress Marion 
which she disdained to receive, the men retired ; 
and, locking her door, she set about lighting her 
fire, while addressing her cat, she alternately 
vented her indignation at the myrmidons of jus- 
tice, and speculated upon the probability of 
Jack Cripps being hanged, and his sister sent to 
the treadmill for a couple of years. 

The shades of evening fell ; Marion’s little fire 
beamed brightly and cozily ; her neat crystal oil- 
lamp shed its beams on the large-print Bible, over 
a chapter of which Marion’s eyes habitually tra- 
velled, night and morning, wherever her wander- 
ing thoughts might be; and Pussie purred and 
blinked in that delicious mood—that real dolce 
Jar niente—which, in busy England, sick-nurses, 
watchmen, and cats, alone, trulyenjoy. ‘he even- 
ing lecture, which breathed of mercy, or, perhaps, 
“the weeping blood in woman’s breast,” the milk 
of hnman kindness, which, if in the lapse of time 
grown somewhat acrid, still lingered in Marion’s 
bosom, disposed her, at this hour of self-commu- 
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nion, to thoughts of mercy even towards Jack 
Cripps ; and she said aloud, as if continuing a 
train of rumination— 

«I’m glad, mawkin, the beagles didna rin 
down the bit o’ carrion within our bounds. Save 
us, sirs! but the black gallows-tree is a fell 
growth o timmer for a Christian land. Ken 
that idle, dandy vagabond, if he be unfit to live, 
is surely far less fit to die.” 

The cat, to whom this was apparently ad- 
dressed, at this moment sprung up on a high 
table or dresser, by the window, mewing fright- 
fully, and betraying the most violent alarm ; and 
then threw herself down, and ran bickering 
across and around the kitchen floor, as if going 
mad. 

+ What de’il ails the brute,” cried Marion, 
throwing her shoe at the cat. ‘ This is like 
nane o’ her fits o' daffin when she was a daft 
kitlin langsyne. She has surely gane gyte, or 
seen the hangit man’s ghaist. . . Na, she 
will dash hersel’ through the window glass. 
There is something the matter by ordinar wi’ 
pussiethis nicht.” In vain the caressing “ pusste, 
pussie,” and ‘ cheet, cheet,”’ of Marion wooed 
her favourite to her lap. The cat, violently ex- 
cited, sprung at the window, spitting and swear- 
ing, as angry cat-language is interpreted by 
the Cockneys. ‘It’s some cat-concert on the 
sclaites ye're after, ye cauterwauling limmer:—ye 
maun be out, maun ye?” and as Marion angrily 
lifted the window, out went pussie with a tiger. 
spring, and lighted on the roof of the meat-safe, 
where she scratched, screamed, and tore worse 
thanever. The night was now quite dark, but 
a slanting ray of Marion’s lamp streamed on the 
Safe, which, by some strange internal impulse, 
swayed round on its hinges to the window sill. 
“Gude be about us! the de'il’s i’ the Safe!’ 
screamed Marion, dashing it back, and fixing it 
to its moorings by the iron rod adapted for this 
purpose. 

“ Gad, I shall be dashed in pieces!" whispered 
a familiar voice, neither of earth nor air, but 
somewhere suspended between them ; and stout. 
hearted and ready-witted as Marion was, she yet 
screamed aloud when poor Jack Cripps, venturing 
his head a little way out of the meat-safe, in 
which he lay snugly coiled up, repeated— 
‘‘ Dashed in pieces on the pavement, by gad, 
For Heaven’s sake, old woman, let me into the 
house, and I'll make it well worth your while, 
Are the hinge-bolts strong ?”’ 

‘“ There’s twa words to a bargain, my man, a’ 
the world over,” replied Marion, suddenly clos. 
ing and bolting her window, and, after amoment 
of pause, bursting into a long and irrepressible 
fit of laughter at the ludicrous nature of the ad. 
venture. ‘ Jack i’ the box, pussie!” she ex- 
claimed, between the peals of laughter. “ Jack 
i’ the box. That's what ye were sae diverted 
wi’, my bonny leddy, and me to misdoubt ye ;” 
and Marion again cautiously drew up a bit of the 
sash, holding it ready however to be closed in 
a twinkling. 

‘‘ For God's sake, woman, if ye have any mercy,” 
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560 VIOLET HAMILTON ; or, 
was whispered from the Safe, “ let me out of this 
demmed hole: my life is in danger every mo- 
ment: I will be choked.” 

“ I'll no say your airy, roomy bower is just the 
securest of chaumers, though called a Safe. But 
speak laigh. Od, if your landlord, the tailor’s 
lang lugs hear ye?—and little passes in this 
house that crew gets no aninkling of. . . . 
And to twist yourself up there, a grand dandy 
beau, like the reel in the bottle, «and cheat the 
beagle’s keen scent, and the widdie too !—na, 
ye are aclever chield, Mr Cripps; I never had 
half so high an opinion o' ye before, 
pussie, jump in, lass; its a freend after all that 
has frightened ye, and nae ghaist yet.” 

“Assist me, then, for mercy’s sake,” 
pered the gentleman in duresse. ‘* 1 have it in 
I am momently in 


whis- 


my power to requite you. 


peril of being precipitated headlong to the | 


ground ; and | have information at this moment 
in my possession for which Miss Hamilton and 
Charles Herbert, or any friend of their’s, would 
give a fortune. It is worth one to them ; it is; 
‘pon my honour it is! IT counted on making 
something handsome by their gratitude—you 
shall have all—-tthousands. For Heaven's sake, 
open the window, and give me something to hold 
by, in case of the worst, while you pull the Safe 
round.” 

“ Hooly, freend!—hooly! Fair and softly 
gaes far. {’ll no uphold that your present do- 
micile is just so secure or grand as Mr Shufile- 
ton’s best or even second drawing-room ; but it 
has its advantages; and it was o’ your ain choos- 
ing. i’m sure lI ne'er boded it on you. As safe 
it is asthe end of a tenpenny tow, ony way; and 
as hearkeners seldom hear a good tale o' them- 
selves, I reckon ye heard, short syne, of your 
likelihood to succeed right speedily to that heir- 
ship.” 

Whatever might be the real feelings of the 
tortured prisoner, he durst not give them vent. 
He was indeed in the most unpleasant though 
original dilemma in which an unfortunate gen- 
tleman has probably ever been placed, 

“ Will you keep me here all night’” groaned 
Jack piteously, who durst not move, lest motion 
had loosened the fastenings of his eyry. 

“Why, ‘deed I cannot say.’ returned Marion, 
gravely and deliberately. She had perfect con- 
fidence in the strength of her roomy meat-safe, 
and its capacity of sustaining many more stones 
than Jack weighed; and she also felt a strange 
delight in tormenting him, besides entertaining 
a vague scheme of compelling him to pay a hand- 
some ransom in justice to Violet for his liberty. 

“But for any sake keep still,” she continued, 
persisting in the same strain, ‘and no’ try the 
hooks ower muckle. 1 hope it will no’ be a very 
windy night; for I have kenned your airy cabin 
rock in a storm like a boat in a rough sea.” 

“If | could get hold of the wretch’s demmed 
cat,” thought Jack, considering of a hostage, and 


putting forth his long fingers towards the roof of 


his cage, where pussie still sat, though now more 
quietly, 


——— ee 





Pussie, | 
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“ Ye villain, keep hands off pussie. or I'll be 
the death o ye! Next to Miss Violet hersel’, | 
like poor pussie ; and she’s, now-a-days, about 4’ 
I hae to like.” 

“ T would not harm a hair of her whiskers, 
chawming creature,” whispered Jack, cordially 
wishing both mistress and pet at the deuce, 

‘ [’m fully sensible o’ your great regard and 
respect for my cat, myself, and my country,” 
returned Marion, ina low, ironical tone, “ So, as 
a preliminary to our farther treaty, ye'll just lie 
quiet till she jump in; or, by my forebears’ sou] ! 
} will put a sneck before your nose, till | can make 
ve ower to them that has the best right to ye! 
But pussie in fairly, I shall hear what you have 


| tu say anent the matters of a certain young leddy; 








' to come. 


See 


and, if ye play fair, ye shall not rue it.” 

Willingly would Jack have seized the furred 
hostage in the spring to which her mistress, 
cautiously and fully opening the window, invited 
her; but he exercised a wise forbearance; the 
eat bounded in, and Marion as nimbly drew down 
ond bolted her sash, and opened an upper pane, 
which was fitted asa ventilator to her attic abode, 

‘* Now we are in a condition to parley,” said 
Marion, through this new medium; “and your 
neck, remember, young man, is in the one scale, 
and Miss Violet or Mr Charles Herbert's relief 
from that villanous law-process raised by you 
and your father in the other. That, in the first 
place, must be ended, under hand and seal, be- 
fore another word is said of your deliverance.” 

‘© Good God, ma’am, how can I do aught while 
here,” groaned Jack. 

‘ Whisht! Your landlord, the tailor, below, 
who sleeps wi’ his lugs open, will hear ye ; and 
see, then, what ye have to expect from him ; 
while Mr Stocks, on a the walls o’ Lun’on, offers 
a round £100 for your apprehension, and the 
Government another. “Deed they are aye lavish 
eneuch 0’ ither folk’s siller. But ye can scribble 
bravely where ye are all that is needed. Daylight 
will soon bein, Vl hand ye ower an inkhorn and 
a bit paper on the end of a fire-shovel, and yell 
write it a’ fairly down, Nothing like black and 
white ia business.” 

“ Surely you will not keep me here all night !” 
wailed Jack, pathetically.“ Ill suffocate.” 

«“ Ye'll choke?—never a fear o' ye; there's 
plenty o’ good free air about ye. I have keepit 
a pig or a Christmas goose there fresh and caller 
for three weeks at a time ere noo.” 

And Marion was seized with another fit of 
provoking laughter at Jack’s plaintive tones and 
her own wit, ere she resumed, 

“Keep ye all nicht! My certy! I see little 
to hinder ye from being my boarder for a month 
Some folk never ken when they are in 
gude quarters. But say your prayers, and take 
a nap; l’se uphold nothing comes ower ye, if 
ye dinna kick and fling about, But make up 
your mind to make a clean breast o't, and re- 
deem your captivity ; for, as I’m a living sinner, 
out o’ that ye’ll no come till I get justice o' ye 
und maybe a thought mair.” 

(7 be continued.) 
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MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM{ 


BY JOHN BOWRING, 


PART VI. 

Tne first compositions of Bentham that ever 
appeared in print, were two letters in the Ga- 
zeteer, written when he was about twenty-three 
years old, and signed Irenzeus, from Trene, (peace. ) 
They were indefence of Lord Manstield, who had 
Leen the object of several violent and undeserved 
attacks. It had even been proposed to hang 
him; and the conduct of Alfred, who is said to 
ave hanged forty judges, was quoted in terms 
uf strong approval. 

Talking of these letters to Bentham, 
before his death, 


these his first attempts ; 


not long 
he expressed a desire to see 
‘but who knows where 
to find them?” said he, “ In the museum they 
are not. Are they in the iNing’s library? Pos- 
there is always a possibility—they may 
he at the Tlome Otfee. Newspapers ought to 
be there from the becinnine of time. I should 
like to ask myself now, if they were well writ- 
ten: for, in those days, composition was incon- 
ceivably dificult. I often commenced a sen- 
tence which I could not complete. I began to 
write fragments on blotting paper, and left 
them to be filled hereafter, in happier vein. By 
ard labour, I subjugated difficulties ; and my 
example will shew what hard labour will aceom- 
plish, I should be glad to see my earliest placed 
side by side with the latest composition of my 
life. Ll used to put scraps into drawers, so that 
| could tumble them over and over; to margin- 
alize and make notes on cards, which I could 
siufle about: but, at last, I took to arranging 
my thoughts. I had been in the habit of shift- 
vig my papers from shelf to shelf; and well re- 
wenbher, when at Bowood, where L stayed two or 
‘vee months at «a time, that Lord Shelburne 
took Minister Pitt to see the strange way in 


71 
wolVv— 


wich | worked, and arranged the many details of | 


a complicated subject.” 

! have found many of these disjecta membra 
among his papers, and they shew the extraordi- 
lary attention and care which he gave to his 
erly writings: thoughts expressed imperfectly 
and confusedly, are often worked out into sen- 
tences of great simplicity and beauty. What- 
ever opinion may be formed of the later composi- 
tions of Bentham, it has never’been denied that 
the stvle of his first productions is most remark- 

'@ for its terseness, appropriateness, and polish. 
Inatter life, he sacrificed everythin, to precision: 
‘e thought the first duty of « writer was to leave 
‘0 doubt of his meaning: he invented words, 
Many of them admirable ones, whenever he found 
wne existing in the language which exactly re- 
Presented the idea he wished to convey ; suc h as, 
Maximize, minimize, international, forthcoming- 
“ss, codification, and others, upon which he 
Would hardly have ventured in his lees experi- 
faced days. His Auto-Icon may be considered 

©LXAXXL—vo! 


a | 
Wise Yube 


his last composition, and is certainly 3 remark. 
able contrast to the fragment on Government, 
in every characteristic (except intellectual 
power) by which one production can be distin- 
guished from another. Many of Bentham’s 
youthful compositions are headed Crit. Jer.Crim,, 
meaning Criticisms on the Criminal 
principally, of severe 
ory and absurd 
respecting felony and offences. 
These papers were generally placed in a drawer, 
turned over, criticized, corrected, altered, and 
from time to time; ther marginalized, 
and afterwards set in order. 

| His usage was to keep every separate branch 
| of atopic ona separate paper, which he could thus 
| conveniently dispose of in its fit place. 

| His rules for composition he afterwards con- 
| deused in the following verses:—Nomography ; 
Is28, February 3d. 





' 
Jeremy s 


Laws ; and they consist, 
remarks on the various contradict 


decrees olier 


| amended, 


RULE, 
“ For th the same, the same the words should be ; 
Where ditter thoughts, words different let us see.” 
REASON» 
“ Simeness of thought, sameness of words attests ; 


mgnts 


' 

} — v y 

| Icadem Natura, eadem Nomenclatura. 
| 


Take that half verse, then add who will what rests.” 

I find scattered over fragments of blotting paper, 
sentences almost illegible, but which record the 
| thought of the moment in some emphatic form, 
I will give a few examples :— 

‘ When will men cease beholding in Almighty 
Benevolence a cruel tyrant, who (to no assign- 
able end) commands them to be wretched ? 

“ Why should the names of Religion and Mor. 
ulity be employed for purposes by which, if ac- 
complished, Religion and Morality must suffer ?” 

‘“ They will be cautious ere they represent 
Religion to be that noxious thing which magis- 
trates should proscribe.” 

“ The grand catastrophe of our sacred history 
is itself an act of the most illustrious suicide.” 

I find, in the handwriting of Bentham’s father, 
(dated 1773,) “Verses by a young gentleman of 
Oxford,” on the report of a desiga to make bar- 
racks for recruits of the building in St James’ 
Park, adjoining to the garden of Jeremiah Ben- 
tham, Esq., in which is erected a temple to the 
memory of Milton, whose estate it was, and 
where he lived when he wrote his immortal poem 
of “ Paradise Lost.” 








“ Peace to these shades! where once our Milton trod—. 
Where yet his spirit reigns, a guardian Ged! 

Far off let Mars his crimson standard rear— 

Divine poetic peace inhabits here. 

Where hireling troops, with wanton license stray, 
Milton’s free spirit would Cisdain to stay. 

Hence then, stern God! and other mansions choose ; 
Be these reserved for Milton and the Muse !” 





No doubt Bentham was the author of these 
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lines ; the adjoining of the barracks to his her- 
mitage troubled him to tie end of hisdays. His 
studies were sometimes interrupted by the cries 
of the soldiers who were flogged in the barrack- 
yard; and I have often heard him speak with 
the utmost indignation and horror of that most 
unnecessary penalty, whose infliction was so fre- 
quently called to his mind by the sufferings of 
its victims. 

When Bentham published the “ Fragment on 
Government,” it was his earnest desire not to 
be known as the author: he gives the following 
account of his father’s making the fact known :— 

“The secret which well-grounded diffidence. 
in conjunction with persunal ambition, might fur 
I know not what length of time have kept ir- 
violate, received, from paternal weakness, a pre- 
mature disclosure. In the former part of his 
life, and till I had reached my fourteenth year, 
my father had been a sort of person that was, 
in those days, styled an attorney ; an appella- 
tion which, for some years, has nearly been dis- 
carded for that of solicitor. 1 had been designed 
by him for the situation now occupied by the 
Lord of Doubts, (Lord Eldon.) To afford me a 
prospect of it, and a relish for it, upon the pub- 
lication of Lord Clarendon’s memoirs of his own 
life, he lost no time in putting the work into 
my hands. Not many months, however, had 
elapsed, when accident threw in my way a_ pub- 
lication which, had my disposition been as well 
as it was ill suited to any such career, might 
have sufficed to prevent my entrance on it. The 
memoirs of the once celebrated courtezan Teresia 
Constantia Phillips,* had just made their appear- 
ance. They were originally delivered out through 
a wicket in the door of a residence which, some 
years afterwards, became my father’s, and is now 
mine. In a life of Paul Whitehead, whom Mr 
Southey numbers among his predecessors, | re- 
member reading, that it was by the earlier lau- 
reate’s hand that the materials, furnished by the 
lady, were put together for the press. That 
part of her adventures, which had the field of 
judicature for their theatre, was the part that 
principally engaged my notice. It was the 
first, and not the least effective, in the train of 
causes in which the works by which my name is 
most known had their origin. From my earliest 
days, it had been my father’s custom, and, not 
improbably, his policy, to keep out of my reach 
all literary works from which instruction might 
be apprehended. Till my eleventh year, that 
purpose, if such it was, had been pretty well 
answered by the result ; but that year produced 
& country visit to the house of a distant friend ; 
and thus it was, that whilst the father was 
amusing himself, the instrument of seduction fell 
into the hands of the degenerate son. 

“ For some years before the publication of the 
Fragment, I had been regarded in the light of a 





* She amassed ne wealth by her courtezanship. She 
was engaged in a serious law-suit with her husband, and 
lived in the house (afterwards occupied by Bentham) in 
Queen Square Place, for protection, it being in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Courts, 





lost child: despair had succeeded to the fong 
hopes which something of prematurity in my 
progress had inspired. On my being called to 
the bar; I found a cause or two at nurse for 
me: my first thought was how to put them to 
death ; and the endeavours were not, I believe, 
altogether without success. Not long after, a 
case was brought to me for my opinion. I ran. 
sacked all the codes. My opinion was right, ac- 
cording to the codes ; but it was wrong. accord- 
ing to a manuscript unseen by me, and inacces- 
sible to me; a MS. containing the report of | 
know not what opinion, said to have been delj-. 
vered before I was born, and locked up, as usual, 
for the purpose of Leing kept back, or produced 
according as occasion served. ‘This incident, the 
forerunner of so many others, added its fuel to 
the flame which Constantia had lighted up. I 
went to the bar as the bear to the stake ; I went 
astray this way and that way. The regiun of 
chemistry, amongst other foreign fields, was one 
in which I wandered. I incurred the anathema 
which, without my knowledge, had been pro. 
nounced against me, and against all who dared 
presume to accompany me or follow me in my 
wayward course. I walked erect in all those 
regions in which prostration of understanding 
and will, had, with such successful suit, and such 
illustriously consecrated autherity, been pre- 
seribed. 

““ My optics were to such a degree distorted, 
that, to my eyes, the imperfections of the phan- 
tom rule of action seemed only errors calling for 
an easy remedy. I had not learned how far they 
served as sources of wealth, power, and facti- 
tious dignity. But hunger compelled my appear- 
ance at my father’s table: the character I ap- 
peared in was that of a lost child ; a character 
very different from that of a spoilt one. The 
table cleared, solitude seemed always preferable 
to any company [ could look to see at the tea- 
table. I was seen by none of his visiters: he 
knew not what to say of me: my life was a 
source of shame to him; and that sentiment was 
not concealed from me. 

“ Having, insensibly, fallen into the tone of 
confession, time warns me it should be closed. I 
had contracted—oh, horrible! that unnatural, 
and, at that time, almost unexampled appetite 
—the love of innovation. 

“In my anxiety to soothe the paternal suffer- 
ings, ere yet the ‘Fragment on Government’ had 
issued from the press, I could not conceal the 
little attempt I had made to raise myself out of 
that obscurity which, while on myself it sat 
lightly, was to him so unendurable. He would 
thereby seethat my mind had not been totally ab- 
stracted from the country so rich in gold mines, 
though so unknown in the golden age. I saw 
the use of secrecy : I solicited at his hands, not 
without earnestness, a correspondent promise, 
and obtained it. My father, it may well be 
imagined, was not among the last to whom the 
sensation produced by it was perceptible. One 
day, as I was at my chambers, a neighbour and 
friend of his, whom I had never before see, 
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called to offer me his congratulations. Struck 
all of a heap with the unexpected charge, pene- 
trated with that abhorrence for falsehood which 
J had imbibed from earliest infancy, I sought 
refuge in the arms of evasion, and found none. 
J remember it as if it had been yesterday. My 
countenance could not but have betrayed the 
strongest symptoms of the confusion under which 
| laboured : the countenance of a guilty criminal 
charged on the sudden with the blackest crime 
could not have betrayed more. Blushing in the 
female sex is not so liable to be misconstrued. 
Blusbing in the male sex is too frequently and 
constantly regarded as a proof of guiltiness: it 
is a proof of sensibility and fear of disrepute, by 
whatever incident called forth ; but, except in 
so far as fear of being thought guilty is proof of 
guilt, it affords no proof of the existence of the 
object, by the idea of which the apprehension is 
excited. 

*] remember the time when my almost infant 
face used to burn when, in the carriage with my 
father and mother, | passed a wall on which were 
any of those scrawls which, in those days, were 
so frequent, and in these more polished days so 
rare—scrawls of which it was surely no fault of 
mine that the import was unknown to me. The 
only instance in which I recollect a degree of in- 
flammation comparable to that experienced by me 
when taxed with having given birth to the 
literary foundling, was one in which I not only 
had not done any such scandalous act as the joke 
imputed to me, but could not for a moment have 
entertained any serious belief that I either then 
was or could have been suspected of it. Finding 
that my cheeks had been regarded as affording 
conelusive evidence of what my tungue had en- 
deavoured to conceal ; understanding, at the same 
time, from the tormentor, that direct evidence of 
the affirmative had been received by him from a 
quarter superior to all suspicion—a quarter that 
was suspicion-proof—lI ceased kicking against the 
pricks, and received, as composedly as I could, 
the unwelcome compliment. The eagerness to 
obtain some little alleviation under so long a 
course of suffering, had, in an unguarded moment, 
it was but too plain, shut the door of my father’s 
memory against the plighted promise. 

“Of repentance for this weakness, there was 
soon but too much cause: no sooner had the 
images of the illustrious reported father vanished 
—no sooner was it known that the bantling was 
the offspring of somebody known to nobody, than 
the rate of sale underwent a sensible diminution. 
More than a few months, or perhaps weeks, had, 
indeed, not elapsed, when I understood from the 
bookseller that no copies of the work were in 
his warehouse ; somehow or other, however, no 
direct application for a fresh edition was at the 
same time made ; and afterwards I heard, though 
still by accident, that a parcel, which, by accident, 
had been mislaid, had been found. Besides the 
obscurity of the author, one cause, perhaps, of 
the non-desire, may be found in the re-impres- 
sion which the work had received in Dublin. 

pression is a circumstance which, having 
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in those days been stamped with the name of 
piracy, has, since the union of the two kingdoms, 
been at an end. 

‘“‘Itseems not easy to say in what degree thecur- 
rency received by the Letters of Junius may have 
been indebted to that secrecy, which, after such 
multiplied and still renewed endeavours to pene- 
trateintoit, has still remainedimpenetrable. That, 
under equal concealment, the Fragment should 
have received a degree of currency comparable 
to that of the Letters of Junius, is not to be 
thought of; but it might have received a cur- 
rency, not a quarter, not perhaps a tenth, so great 
as Junius’ Letters, and still have received one 
much more extensive than it has actually ex- 
perienced.” 

The “ Fragment on Government” was seen by 
nobody before it was published. Five hundred 
copies of it were printed. It was ascribed to 
many of the great men of the day: to Lord 
Mansfield, Lord Camden, and Lord Ashburton. 
It was the means of introducing Bentham to 
Lord Shelburne ; but it brought no profit, what- 
ever it may have brought of fame. It was not, 
however, the only attack upon Blackstone writ- 
ten by Bentham. He wrote a ‘“ Comment on the 
Commentaries,” and ‘‘Castrations to the Com- 
ment on the Commentaries; being the Third 
Chapter of the Second Book of that work pub- 
lished, as it might have been ;” but, apprehensive 
of prosecution, the work was never printed. The 
latter work is a bitter animadversion on Black- 
stone, principally on account of his defence of 
the Jewish law. Bentham introduces the volume 
with a declaration that he will never answer any 
inquiries as to the authorship. He justifies 
Burke for refusing, though sorely pressed, to 
declare whether or not he wrote the Letters of 
Junius. He lays it down as a rule, that there 
are only two cases where the public fhas a right 
to call upon an anonymous author to produce 
himself. First, where he is accused of being the 
magnifier of his own works ; and, second, where 
he depreciates the reputation of another by the 
allegation of specific facts: —in the first case, from 
a regard to his own honour: in the second, out of 
regard to the justice due to others He denies, in 
all other cases, the right of any man to inquire 
of any other man whether he be responsible for 
an anonymous book, and especially while our 
libel laws exist as they are. He asserts that an 
author is entitled to pre-suppose malevolence 
on the part of an inquirer, and to answer the 
inquirer thus :— Do you think if I were such 
a villain (as you would call me) to write this 
book, that I would be such a fool as to tell you 
so, in order to give you, and those who think 
with you, the pleasure of seeing me punished °” 

The “ Fragment on Government” appears to 
have called down upon Bentham not a few anathe- 
mas. His opinions, religious as well as political, 
were violently attacked, and much of the scepti- 
cal ribaldry of the day was attributed to him. 
Among other works, a volume, entitled, “ ‘The 
White Bull,” respecting which I find the follow- 

g disclaimer—obviously intended for publica- 
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tion, but not published, as far as my knowledge 


«T have given too much offence to many well 
disposed persons, not to expect to be charged 
with offences. The industry ordinary upon these 
occasions, has raked up an accusation against me. 
It is now about — years, as I observe by the 
title-page, that an obscene jeu d’ esprit made 
its appearance, under the title of “The White 
Bull,” attributed to Mr Voltaire ; a translation, 
with a preface by the translator. I shall not 
wonder to find myself charged, by the zeal of 
these persons, with every book published 
within a certain time, that happens to be obnoxi- 
ous, and to have no owner. With respect to this 
publication in particular, [ am happy enough to 
he able to plead not guilty, and to say, with 
truth, that lam not the author. I have read it, 
however, not altogether without amusement ; 
but mixed, here and there, with sentiments of 
which my accusers would not fail, I suppose, to 
make an earnest, pompous, and pathetic display. 
I might here launch out into a grief of griefs: 
nothing were more easy. But what sentiments 
of piety I feel, I choose rather to demonstrate 
by less equivocal marks than a strain of declama- 
tion, which can tend only to bring into notice an 
obscene piece of Grub Street manufacture, which, 
hitherto, neither has had, nor, if the author will 
excuse my saying so, deserves to have any regard. 
My humble, but assiduous, labours, which I hope 
will not cease but with my life, I desire to be 
engaged in the service of my country. This is 
the piety of which it is important to mankind 
to find proofs in their neighbours. The other 
sort is between God and me; of which it were 
idle and useless for any man to demand a public 
account of me, or for me to give it. For my 
opinions, I refer to such writings as are mine; 
for the effects and tendency of these opinions, to 
my life and actions. If these gentlemen have 
aught to object to either the one or the other, 
let them produce it to the public, if they think 
it decent to trouble the public about a person so 
little worth its notice. So that it be to the 
public, that I may know and answer it ; far from 
complaining, I shall thank them, and will wave 
every advantage the law would give me. 

‘* As to publications, all I shall say I have said 
already. ‘They may compliment me with all the 
produce of Paternoster Row, ere I shall take 
any further notice: there is neither end to it 
nor use.” 

Of the uncomfortable state of his mind while 
living in Lincoln’s Inn, Bentham gives the fol- 
lowing account :— 

“I never pleaded in public. I have just 
opened a bill two or three times, saying a few 
words for form. When | had obtained my fa- 
ther’s leave to give it up, I heard that the bills 
were admired. My father was always out of 
spirits for my want of success, and talked of in- 
viting attorneys to his house ; but the cost of en- 
tertaining them alarmed him. 

‘1 was, indeed, grossly ignorant. Instead of 
pursuing any sound studies, or reading any modern 








books of law, I was set to read old trash of the 
17th century ; and I looked up to the huge moun. 
tain of law in despair. I can now look down up. 
on it from the heights of utility. 

“Chemistry somewhat consoled me. I spent 
half-a-guinea ona quantity of phials, and hid 
them in a closet, in which I surreptitiously made 
a hole to let in a little light. But mine was 
truly a miserable life. 1 had been taken notice 
of by the great, when a little boy at Westminster 
School ; for I was an object of praise from the 
earliest time of which I have any recollection, 
That filled me with ambition. But I met with al] 
sorts of rebukes and disappointments till I was 
asked to Bowood. I was a gourmand, too; and 
my fathers table was a wretched one. ‘They 
always committed the vulgar folly of urging and 
urging everybody to eat, especially when there 
was anything particularly nice ; an evident sign 
that things particularly nice were particularly 
rare.” 

W hat follows was written in 1822, and exhibits 
the strange contrast between the state of mind 
of the young enthusiast, communicating to the 
world his great discovery, and that of the ex- 
perienced old man, who had discovered that the 
causes of evil lie deeply rooted in our social or. 
ganization. 

‘ The readercannot have gone through the first 
sentence in the Fragment without having seen 
the passion that gave rise to it—the passion for 
improvement: I mean in those shapes in parti- 
cular in which the lot of mankind is meliorated 
by it—a passion which has been rekindled by 
recent incidents, and is not likely to be ex- 
tinguished but with life: a passion for im- 
provement in every line ; but more particularly 
in the most important of all lines, the line of go- 
vernment. At an age a few months before or 
after seven years, the first embers of it were 
kindled by Telemachus. By an early pamphlet of 
Priestly’s, the date of which has fled from my 
recollection, light was added to the warmth. In 
the phrase, ‘the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number,’ 1 then saw delineated, for the first 
time, a plain as well as a true standard for what- 
ever is right or wrong, useful, useless, or mis- 
chievous in human conduct, whether in the field 
of morals or of politics. It was, I think, in my 
twenty-second year, that I saw in it the founda. 
tion of what seemed to me the only correct and 
instructive encyclopedical arrangement—a map 
or chart of the field of thought and action : it is 
the same map which stands in the work intituled 
‘Chrestomathia.’ J felt the sensation of Archi- 
medes when I committed the first rough and im- 
perfect outline to one side of a half-sheet of 
paper; which, not entirely useless, served, I hope, 
to help to kindle a more substantial flame. 

“No sooner had my farthing candle been 
taken out of the bushel, than I looked for the 
descent of torches to it from the highest regions: 
my imagination presented to my view torches 
descending in crowds to borrow its fire. Of dis- 
position, in the midst of such excellence, with 
which, as all pens and all voices concurred in 
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assuring me, I was so abundantly encompassed, 
[| could not suspect any deficiency ; for, clearing 
away the imperfections which still remained in 
Government, all that was wanting was a few of 
those lights which, I could not tell how, had 
happened to take my mind for their first visit- 
ipg-place. 

« Nothing could be more opposite to the truth. 
Instead of the universal sympathy, of which I 
had expected to see these graspings after im- 
provement productive in those higher regions, 
universal antipathy—-antipathy on the part of 
all parties—was the result: proofs of the fact 
came in upon me one after another ; but sixty 
years had rolled over my head before 1 had at- 
tained to anything like a clear perception of the 
cause. On the other hand, while everything of 
mine, which I had ever set any value on myself, 
remained an object of antipathy, I found myself 
in those same elevated regions, though not so 
early as I had expected, an object of sympathy. 
All this while, fruits so opposite in their nature 
—the bitter and the sweet—had in my talents, 
such as they were, the common cause: the anti- 
pathy in the direction I had hitherto given to 
the exercise of them: the sympathy in the di- 
rection [ was supposed capable of giving to 
them, and upon the application of appropriate 
and not often-failing inducements, disposed, like 
other men, to give to them. 

« Now, for some years past, all inconsistencies, 
all surprises, have vanished : everything that has 
served to make the field of politics a labyrinth, 
has vanished. A clue to the interior of the 
labyrinth has been found: it is the principle of 
self-preference. Man, from the very constitu- 
tion of his nature, prefers his own happiness to 
that of all other sensitive beings put together: 
but for this self-preference, the species could 
not have had existence. Place the chief care of 
each man in any other breast or breasts than 
his own, (the case of infancy and other cases of 
intrinsic helplessness excepted,) a few years, 
not to say a few months or weeks, would suffice 
to sweep the whole species from the earth. By 
this position, neither the tenderest sympathy, 
nor anything that commonly goes by the 
name of disinterestedness, improper and decep- 
tive as the appellation is, is denied. Peregrinus 
Proteus, the man whom Lucian saw burning him- 
self alive, though not altogether without re- 
luctance, in the eyes of an admiring multitude, 
and without any anticipation of a hereafter, 
was no exception to it. It was interest, self- 
regarding interest, that set fire to this so ex- 
traordinary a funeral pile. Yes; and interest 
there is in every human breast for every mitive, 
for every desire, for every pain and pleasure. 
Be it ever so feeble, no pain or pleasure, but, 
under favourable circumstances, as Aaron’s 
serpent swallowed up all other serpents, is ca- 
pable of swallowing up all other pains and plea- 
sures; the interest belonging to all other inte- 
rests: no pain, no pleasure so weak, but, under 
favourable circumstances, may have magnitude 


tnough in the mind to eclipse all other pains, 
NO. LXXXI,—VOL. VII, 
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as well as all other pleasures; strength enough 
to close the eyelids of the mind against all other 
pains, as well as all other pleasures. 

«The pleasure of reputation had, for some 
time, obtained exclusive possession of the mind of 
Proteus: it had shut the doors, not only against 
all future contingent pleasures, but against the 
pain of burning, or, to speak more properly, of 
suffocation. The self-devoting burial sacrifices 
of Hindostan belong not to this head: they are 
the effects of much more complicated causes, in 
the composition of which, as in that of most 
human evils, what is called religion, occupies a 
principal place. 

“‘ If self-preference has place in every human 
breast, then, if rulers are men, so must it have 
in every ruling breast. Government has, accord- 
ingly, under every form comprehending laws 
and institutions, had for its object the greatest 
happiness, not of those over whom, but of those 
by whom, it has been exercised ; the interest 
not of the many, but of the few, or even of the 
one, has been the prevalent interest ; and to that 
interest all others have been, at all times, sacri- 
ficed. To these few, or this one, depredation 
has everywhere been the grand object, oppres- 
sion a subsidiary one: where, to the purpose of 
depredation, oppression has sufficed ; oppression, 
as being the cheaper instrument, has been em- 
ployed alone: where the aid of corruption has 
been necessary, the aid of it, notwithstanding 
the expense of it, has been called in ; and what 
has been lost in quantity has thus been gained 
in stability. 

“In a government in which a representation of 
the People, or a shadow of one, has place ; of the 
matter of good, which, in all its shapes—money, 
power, factitious dignity—that portion which is 
ut the disposal of the monarch operates upon the 
whole of that body, in the character of matter 
of corruptive influence. It operates of itself ; 
and, without need of so much as a single act that 
can be called an act of corruption, suffices to the 
production of the effect. It operates upon all 
parties, and with influence which never has been, 
and never can be resisted. All parties are, in 
fact, at all times, resolvable into two: that which 
is in possession, and that which is in expectancy 
of the sweets of government. Between the two, 
there is always the semblance of a difference ; 
for the party which, being out of office, acts 
against office with its abuses, cannot act against 
it without acting to an extent more or less con- 
siderable for the People. There is, therefore, 
always the semblance of a difference ; but with 
regard to the People’s interests, there is never 
anything more than a semblance. 

“ This state of things is of the essence of mixed 
monarchy. 

“ By reform is meant, or at least in it is in- 
cluded, abolition of corruptive influence. All 
those who see, in the matter and fruit of corrup- 
tive influence, the object of their desires, are, 
therefore, whether in possession or expectancy, 
alike enemies to reform in every shape. Im- 
provement, in so far as applied . 
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power, to the quantity of it, or the distribution 
of it, is but another word for reform ; is but re- 
form under another name: they are, therefore, 
alike enemies to improvement—to improvement 
in every such shape. But when, in any shape, 
improvement is brought to view and advocated, 
it is naturally advocated upon right and proper 
principles, The all-comprehensive and all-direct- 
ing principle, the greatest happiness principle, is, 
in some shape or other, in some point of view or 


other, brought to view. But of this fountain of | 


all political as well as of all moral good, the 
water is an object of horror, to all who are en- 
gaged in the war of politics; the sound or the 
sight of it is to them that which the touch of 
the salted holy water is to the unclean spirits ; 
to the unclean spirits on both sides: and at the 
bottom, no less than at the top of the world of 
politics, all spirits that move in it are unclean. 
From this field of universal depravity issues, at 
all times, a loud and indefatigable cry of excel- 
lence. The world of polities is, by the acknow- 
ledgment of both parties, divided into two 
opposite regions ; the world of major, and the 
world of minor purity. Between the two hypo- 
theses, the only difference is, that where the one 
party places the major, the other places the minor 
excellence. At the summit of both, high in the 
region of the clouds, in the portrait drawn by 
both, sits royal excellence ; underneath both, in 
the regions of depravity, lie, or grovel, the lower 
orders: these, by an all-benevolent, all-just, and 
all-wise God, (blessed be his name!) having 
been made for the use of the higher, have this, 
and no other title to their regard, 

Such being the fashionable picture, the Bri- 
tish-constitution picture, of the field of politics, 
what is the true one? 

“What there is of purity in the mixture is to 
be found, if not absolutely at the bottom, much 
nearer to it than at the top; what there is of 
corruption rises to the top: if the lower orders 
have been called the dregs of the population, 
the higher may, by a much clearer title, be termed 
the scum of it. 

“The world that is, and the world that is to 
come, are painted by the same hands on the 
same plan, and for the same purposes. God— 
archangels, and angels—devils. God and the 


King have sitten for each other; archangels, | 


members of Right Honourable House for Arch- 
angels; members of Honourable House for 


Angels ; Devils, all without doors to whom the | 


rest of hierarchy so constituted is matter of dis- 
content. An Angel, is he anything but a mes- 
senger? Members of the Honourable House, 
are they not the People’s messengers, sent by the 
People ; or, what is better, by God or Archangels 
to represent them? And can anything be more 
in course than that Angels should ripen into 
Archangels? <A Devil, is he anything but an ac- 
cuser? A Prophet, was he anything but a man 
who, on occasion, could speak out ? 
* Tutto il mondo é fatto come nostra famiglia’ — 

was it not the discovery made by Harlequin ?” 

At this time, Bentham was frequently visited 


by his father, to encourage him in his literary 
pursuits. In turning over the pages of his 
father’s diary, I read to him the following me- 
moranda, and have added to them the obserya- 
tions to which they gave rise :—‘‘ December 7th, 
1777.—Au matin, at son Jeremy’s chambers, per- 
using his new work proposed to be entitled 
‘ The Policy of Punishment.’ Paid him his ex- 
penses for standing godfather to Mr Wise’s 
eldest daughter.” ‘ This was part of the ¢ Ration- 
_ale of Punishment’ published by Dumont. My 
father forced me to shew him my papers, and | 
did so to quiet him, or there would have been no 
end of his intriguing, meddling, and mischief. 
making; and all this time was I a toad under a 
harrow.” 

1778, January 23.—Called chez fils J., when 
he shewed me the heads or division of his work.” 

«* Poor fils Jeremy ! how I wastormented ! | 
went on very slowly in my father’s conception ; 
but it was the result of dejection of spirits. |] 
was feeling and picking my way—getting the 
hetter of prejudice and nonsense—making a 
little bit of discovery here—another there—and 
endeavouring to put the little bits together.” 

“March 15.—Fils Jerry about putting to 
press his ‘ Observations on Mr Eden's Bill.” 

‘Eden and Judge Blackstone were together 
the authors of this bill. I worked them to a 
jelly. I thought what was so interesting to me 
was interesting to all the world; but nobody 
cared at all about it.” 

«© 96th.—Au matin, went to fils Jeremy’s cham- 
bers, settling the preface to his ‘ Observation, 
on the Hard Labour Bill.’”’ 

«This was my constant obstruction, depriving 
me of free agency.” 

“2sth.—Fils Jeremy dinoit chez nous, and 
shewed me Mr W. Eden’s answer to his letter 
about the preface to the Hard Labour Bill pro- 
posed to be published by him.” 

‘Eden's letter was very cold and civil. He 
was a commissioner to make peace with the 
Americans, or rather to forgive them ; but they 
would not be forgiven. I tried to get an ap- 
pointment as secretary to the commission. Gene- 
ral Johnston, who was one of the commissioners, 
used to run about with my ‘Fragment’ in his 
pocket ; but he had engaged Ferguson.” 

«“ April 5th.—Chez fils Jeremy, when he gave 
me six copies of his book te send to some of the 
judges by Thomas.” 

“In these matters I had no option. It was 
"pushing, pushing, pushing ; none of them took 
_ any notice of the book.” 

«“ November 19.—Chee fils Jeremy L, T., when 
he told me he had gone half-way towards com- 
| posing his ‘ Code of Laws.’” 
| “A misconception. He had not understood 
my answers. His questions tormented me sadly. 
He thought always of my making money—® 
_my being Lord Chancellor. It was my perverse 
| ness, he said, that prevented this ; and then his 

wife's son, Charles Abbott, got on so fast, while 

I remained a poorobscure creature. So 1 li 

silently to the tale of his mortification.” 
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In 1779, I observe an entry :—* April 19th. 
Called on son Jeremy, and gave him, towards 
paying his amanuensis, £5 : 5s.” 

Bentham employed a poor fellow, half for use, 
half for charity, something between servant and 
clerk, to copy his MSS, 

The following curious and characteristic entry 
appears in the diary of Bentham’s father, dated 
November 8, 1778; nor are Bentham’s obser- 
vations, when I read to him the passage, less 
characteristic :— Mr William Barrett dinoit 
chez nous, apres diner Mr Drake chez nous, when 
me and son Abbott (Charles) went to Justice 
Robert Elliott's public office, Cambridge Street, 
to answer the complaint of Sarah Wheeler 
against me for wearing unlawful buttons on my 
clothes, when she swore she saw Mr Bentham 
have a silk waistcoat with the same on the 13th 
November, but that she did not see him in the 
room, At the same time, she was heard to a 
complaint ‘against Mr Whittel for wearing a 
brown silk waistcoat with buttons of the same 
stuff; but, on her swearing to a wrong person, 
she was charged with being guilty of wilful and 
corrupt perjury ; and, a warrant being made 
out against her, she was committed accordingly, 
at the instance of Mr Nokes of New Inn, attor- 
ney for Mr Whittel. Apres midi, drank tea 
with Sir John and Lady Hawkins—rude, des- 
potic, and reproachful, for not prosecuting S. 
W. as well as Mr Whittel.” 

“ And they were unlawful buttons worn by the 
person whom she supposed to be my father. 
Poor woman! she accepted the reward offered 
by the State. I never think of the rage against 
informers without myself being in a rage against 
it—calling out for laws, and then visiting with 
shame those who assist in their execution—de- 
termining that a thing shall be done, and shall 
not be done, in preventing its being done through 
the only means by which it can be done. The 
depravity of this poor woman was my father’s 
word. Depravity! Sir John was a most in- 
solent, worthless fellow, but had a mind far 
superior to my father’s in talent and acquire- 
ments. He wrote five volumes on the history 
of music, but knew nothing of the subject in 
theory or practice.” 

Of Daines Barrington, Bentham said—*“ He was 
a very indifferent judge ; a quiet, good sort of 
aman; not proud but liberal ; and vastly supe- 
rior to Blackstone in his disposition to improve- 
ment: more impartial in his judgment of men 
and things; less sycophancy, and a higher in- 
tellect. He was an English polyglot lawyer. 
He sits in judgment on kings and others ; exhi- 
bits their arbitary tricks, not in the spirit of 
those who pour out all laud upon that King, who, 
in eutting men’s throats, manages to cut more 
throats of some other King’s people than of his 
own people. His book was a great treasure ; 
and when I saw the placid little man in the 
Strand, I used to look at him with prodigious 
veneration. He had a particular way of holding 
his hands before him and twisting his thumbs. 
He never got higher than to be a Welch judge. 





He was not, intentionally, a bad judge, though 
he was often a bad one. He took merit to him- 
self for cancelling a hundred pages of his book. 
I do not know the cause: the book is every- 
thing, apropos of everything. I wrote volumes 
upon his volume.” 

Of Charles Abbott, afterwards Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Bentham thought highly. 
“ He (Lord Colchester) has more talent,” said he, 
“than allthe Tories put together. His finance 
reports are the first of their kind ; their order 
and method are admirable ; yet it is well he is 
not in office ; he would do nothing but mischief ; 
he has no relish for physical science ; for nothing 
but grimgibber. He supported Panopticon be- 
cause my brother and he were playfellows. 
When young, he applied to that servile fellow 
Bankes, to be allowed to travel with him, but 
was refused.” 

Bentham’s View of the Hard Labour Bill was 
published in 1778: it brought him into corres- 
pondence with Mr Eden, the author of the bill, 
who was also the author of the preface which 
Bentham said he admired beyond anything he 
ever read on the subject of legal policy. Mr 
Eden defends himself in his letters to Bentham 
for employing the phrase, ‘“ not disposed to pro- 
pose or promote novelties,’ (which Bentham at- 
tacked as “ the wisdom of ancestors fallacy,” ) by 
saying, “ he merely meant to disavow that busy 
interference with established systems, which, ex- 
cept on occasions of necessity, like the present, 
is oftener productive of confusion than benefit,” 
—an unsatisfactory defence, since every one, 
who profits by an abuse, denies that his own case 
is the occasion of necessity. Justice Blackstone, 
in acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the 
work, calls it “ ingenious ;” adding, that “‘ some 
of the observations in the * View’ had already 
occurred to the patrons of the intended bill, and 
many more are well deserving their attention.” 

An active correspondence was carried on be- 
tween Bentham and some of the public men of 
France, who were now obtaining celebrity in that 
great agitation which preceded the Revolution, 
or which was rather the earliest symptom of the 
Revolution. Inaletterof D'Alembertto Bentham, 
dated 26th June, 1778, he says:—* It is indeed 
high time that the human race should be freed 
from all the absurdities, or rather, all the atroci- 
ties of our criminal jurisprudence ; and if we may 
not speedily hope to see this great change, it is 
a happiness for which philosophers like you are 
preparing the way by your writings—useful as 
they are to society, and honourable to yourself.” 
The Abbé Morellet, in a letter of the 8th May, 
1778, announcing that the Government had, by 
an arbitrary order, suppressed Mirabeau’s period- 
ical, which, only having reached its second num- 
ber, had 7,000 subscribers, says:—‘‘ The sup- 
pression has caused a terrible noise, and excited 
loud complainings.” He laments the violent 
passions which were then beginning to shew 
themselves, both in the provincial and national 
assemblies; the want of order in the discus- 


sions, and of authority in the presidents; the 
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vagueness of the debates, and the preponder- 
ance of the lawyers; and especially the follies 
of his own “ reverend order,” which, he says, 
«* would induce him speedily to hurry into retire- 
ment, in order not to be compromised by their 
extravagances,” 

The Chevalier de Castellux writes to Bentham: 
—‘‘ In these days laws must be discussed, and, if 
they deserve it, censured ; and courtesan legists 
must bend under the weight of mental criticism.” 
He says of Necker, that “ his purposes are good 
and benevolent, but possessing only an executive 
authority, not grounded on popular representa- 
tion or popular support, his real influence must 
be weak.” 

In the preface to the second edition of “ The 
Fragment,’ Bentham has recorded his opinions 
of Lords Camden and Mansfield. I give these 
opinions here, in a more elaborate shape, from 
another MS, :— 

“ Lord Camden. One incident occurred at Bo- 
wood that afforded me more particular insight 
into his mind than could have been naturally 
afforded in a mixed and numerous company of 
both sexes. One day happened to be particularly 
thin of visiters. When the ladies were retired, 
nobody was left in the vast dining-room but the 
ex-Chancellor, the ex-Secretary of State, and 
the obscure and visionary ex-lawyer. The con- 
versation turned upon Lord Mansfield. ‘To the 
two noble friends, he was the object of conjunct 
and undisguised antipathy. How he fared be- 
tween them may be imagined: nor yet do I sus- 
pect them of injustice. Lord Mansfield, much 
as he has been talked of, has perhaps nowhere 
been more fully or more impressively described 
than in Lord Orford’s, say rather Horace Wal- 
pole’s, Memoirs. Lord Shelburne was, ever and 
anon, at some pains in the endeavour to impress 
upon my mind a conception of the beauty of the 
mind of his noble friend. One occasion, I re- 
member, on which the result did not decidedly 
correspond to his expectations. ‘ Observe,’ 
said he, ‘the difference between such a man as 
Lord Mansfield, and such a man as Lord Cam- 
den. It was a habit, real or pretended, of Mans- 
field,’ said ord Camden to me one day, ‘to be 
particularly cautious never to hear out of Court 
so much as asyllable from anybody about a cause 
that was to come before him. He was afraid, or 
pretended to be afraid, of being influenced by it. 
How different it is with me! I care not what | 
hear, nor how much I hear; be it what it may, I 
never can be influenced hy it.’”” (Here ends the 
self-eulogium.) 

If, in this particular, Lord Camden was his 
superior, the beauty of his mind will, it must be 
admitted, be incontestable. 

“ When” continued Lord Camden, “ I attended 
at the great Douglas cause, in which I myself 
had no more interest than if the subject of it had 
taken place in the moon ; it seemed to me as if, 
somehow or other, they had both been on the 
same side, and that a side on which it was mat. 
ter of astonishment to me that a man who had 
not an interest in it should be found.” 





“ The course taken by the great judge to pro. 
duce a conviction of his inexorable impartiality, 
seemed to be rather too much of a piece with 
the course sometimes taken by the knight ang 
his princess, to prevent too near an approach, 
while stretched on the same couch. In those 
days, a naked sword sufficed ; in the present, the 
sort of security that kept Pyramus and Thisbe 
separate would be rather more satisfactory. It 
was, I think, in my hearing, that the noble and 
learned Lord heard a certain prayer once, in 
which ** Lead us not into temptation” is one 
clause. The persons, for whose use the prayer 
was framed, were certainly not, in the eyes of 
its author, altogether temptation-proof. 

‘* Between the two great rivals in regard to 
constitutional dispositions and affections—for it 
would be too much to say of principles—there 
seems to have been this difference :—The chief 
of the Whigs was well content with the system 
in the State in which he found it—force, intimi- 
dation, corruption, delusion, depredation, and 
oppression in their several actually existing pro- 
portions—and was determined not to suffer them 
to be lessened, but wished not they should be aug- 
mented, nor would suffer them, if he could help 
it, to be augmented by any rival hand. The 
system pursued by his great Tory rival, or ra- 
ther of his senior, of whom he was become the 
rival, (for Mansfield was his superior in age and 
standing, as well as in original rank,) this sys- 
tem, howsoever restrained by his notorious and 
so much-talked-of mental cowardice, had some- 
thing of activity in it: his desires were bent, 
and, with them, as much of his endeavours as he 
could venture to bring into action, to the ren- 
dering it, with the greatest velocity possible, as 
much worse as possible ; to the rendering the 
fate of suitors as completely dependant as possi- 
ble upon his own caprices, secret interests, and 
passions ; while the pretended representatives of 
the People should be kept as blind and indiffer- 
ent as usual, and nothing more could be wanting, 
or easily conceived as wanting to the depreda- 
tion and oppression exercised by the powers of 
judicature, and the power of arbitrary legisla- 
tion exercised by the connivance of the legisla- 

tion on the pretence of judicature. 

‘In fluency and aptitude of diction, Pratt was, 
in my eyes, equal to Murray—in argument, 
perhaps superior ; not so in grace and dignity ; 
in which two qualities, neither recollection pre- 
sents to view, nor is imagination equal to paint 
anything superior to Mansfield. As to Camden, 
whether towards individuals in general, there 
was anything of peevishness of deportment in 
private life, I had no adequate means of judg- 
ing. Onthe bench, there was a sort of petu- 
lance, which had something of the appearance 
of it; when in the exercise of the highest dig- 
nity, his language and manner had, every 0 
and then, more of the advocate in it than of the 
judge ; he seemed as if conscious of having 4 
superior, te whom, in imagination, he was ad- 
dressing himself. Mansfield spoke and 
as if assured of having none, One example ! 
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will mention :—He was sitting on the bench in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall—he was sitting as if, in a 
more especial manner, the representative of the 
King, in his quality of visiter of Christ Church 
College, Oxford. It was a cause in which my 
own feelings were, in no slight degree, inte- 
rested, and interested on the side in favour of 
which his decision was pronounced. 

« The still surviving Dean of St Asaph, who 
had been mycotemporary at Westminster School, 
and stood, in regard to me, soon after our admis- 





sion, in the relation, styled in the language of | 
Westminster, of that of a shadow to a substance, | 
had been accused of some little irregularity, and 
been expelled. Irom the sentence of expulsion, 
he had made his appeal to the King, in his qua- 
lity of visiter of the college. Being at the head 
of the Whigs, Lord Camden was Low Church, 
and nothing more. Notwithstanding my still 
remaining admiration for Lord Mansfield, I was 
Low Church also, and, in politics at least, had, 
at that time, scarce a conception of anything 
beyond or better. Shipley, the appellant, was 
not present. Barrington—one of the canons of 
Christ Church—one of the constituted authorities 
by whom the sentence of expulsion had been 
pronounced—was standing by me, behind the 
bar and in front of the bench. The censorial 
lash was visited upon the backs of the reverend 
dignitaries, and with a smartness which seemed 
to come from the heart. One expression—I 
took a note of what was said—one expression I 
remember: it was that by which, in regard to a 
certain point—and that, I believe, a principal 
one—the appellant, it was declared, ‘‘ had been 
condemned unheard.’ In this there was no- 
thing that offended dignity ; but other two ex- 
pressions there were which, to my eyes, pre- 
sented the image of the advocate, in place of the 
judge. These were—‘‘ I am bold to affirm ;” 
and “1 am free to confess.” No such affected 
boldness, no such boast of freedom, ever issued 
from the lips of Mansfield. My prepossessions 
were, at that time, altogether in favour of Lord 
Camden. If Lord Mansfield was one of the 
gods of my idolatry, Lord Camden was another. 
Every lash which fell upon the Christ Church dig- 
nitaries, delighted me as it fell. Yet the con- 








ception now expressed on the subject of Lord 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


Tuis we consider the most interesting narra- 
tive of Travels in the East which has appeared 
for many years, whether we view the novelty 
and extended range of the route, the powers of 
observation possessed by the traveller,—a man 
of a singularly candid and enlarged mind,—or 
the prospective results of his mission journey. 








—_—_—- —~—— — 








* Two volumes, with a Map of the traveller’s Route 
through Greece, Turkey, Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, | 
aud Mesopotamia, London: Tilt & Bogue. | 


Camden’s eloquence, is, without any variation, 
the conception which, at that time, | entertained 
of it.” 

Lord Mansfield was a rank and intolerant 
Tory. He was in habits of intimacy with Lind, 
Bentham’s intimate friend ; and, through Lind, 
Bentham learnt his opinion on many topics. He 
lauded the “ Fragment on Government,” not 
because he understood or admired the philoso- 
phy, but because it wounded Blackstone, with 
whom he had hada quarrel. He praised the work, 
but he paid little attention to the author, though 
on one occasion Bentham was employed to draw 
up the contract for the engraving of Lord 
Mansfield’s portrait, and the contract was spoken 
of by his Lordship in the most flattering terms. 
His conversation had little in it that was intel- 
lectual. He was a sensualist, and accustomed to 
drink his champagne insolitude. On one ortwo 
occasions, when he met Bentham at table, he 
never addressed a word to him, though a word 
from him would have been most delightful. One 
of the times when they were in company was 
at the Mansion House, during the Mayoralty 
of Sir Barlow Trevethick, who married a sister 
of Sir William Meredith—a privy councillor, and 
an earnest friend of the People. 

«Of the undisguised contempt entertained by 
this favourite of fortune, in relation to the great 
majority of those whose interests constitute ‘the 
universal interest, and out of whose pockets the 
matter of his vast wealth had been extracted, 
one testimony I remember, which is not, to my 
knowledge, in any printed publication. Upon 
the occasion of one of the trials of the then cele- 
brated John Wilkes for libels, printed reports 
of former trials for libels had, by some friend or 
friends of justice, been sent to the several per- 
sons who had been expected to serve as jurymen. 
The information thus endeavoured to be con- 
veyed to the minds in question, from the most 
authentic and unquestionable sources, was stig- 
matised by him as if it had been an attempt at 
corruption.’ * 


_— —— 





* After a most pointed invective against the purblind 
endeavour to poison the source of justice—and “ this” 
(concluded he) “ is what they call an appeal to an im- 
partial public; a sort of public which, if ever it judges 
right, never does so for a right reason !” 


ene 


BY THE REV. HORATIO SOUTHGATE.* 


The Rev. Horatio SovrncAare, a minister of the 
American Episcopalian Church, travelled under 
the direction of the Board of Missions which 
that Church has instituted. His main or osten- 
sible object was to survey and report upon the 
actual state of Mohammedism, and its probable 
bearings upon the advancement of Christianity 
in the regions which fell under his observation, 
and generally in the East. But another object 
arose, which Mr Southgate thus describes, and 
which he was probably stimulated to investigate, 
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by the exertions zealously, and, as he believes, 
insidiously, making, by the Church of Rome, from 
its head and centre, to promote Romanism, 

While the author was pursuing his inquiries among the 
Mohammedans, he soon found his mind drawn, almost 
unconsciously, to the state of the Eastern Charches, and 
his interest became, at length, so deeply excited in their 
behalf, that he devoted to them all the attention which 
the more immediate duties of his work permitted. The 
information which he collected and the views which he 
formed, are, so far as his limits allowed, embraced in 
the following narrative, 

Mr Southgate returned from the East to Ame- 
rica, whence he came to England, where he still 
remains, labouring to engage the Church of Eng- 
land in the cause, and where he has published 


the Travels, of which we mean to give a brief, | 


and necessarily an imperfect, account ; referring, 
moreover, in our slight notices, rather to general 
humanity, as exhibited among the tribes the tra- 
veller encountered, and universal Christianity, 
than to sectarian views and interests. 

How the Chureh of England, with its deep 

corroding taint, arising from the common cor- 
ruptor of all churches—overgrown wealth and 
inordinate power—is to lead the way in the 
enterprise of re-uniting ‘the dissevered mem- 
bers of the body of Christ in a primitive and 
apostolic communion,” we leave to those who, 
like Mr Southgate, are believers in Apostolic Sue- 
cession existing, and existing only, in the mo- 
ther-Church of England and her daughter in 
America. The latter is an unendowed, and 
therefore a poor anda pure church; but how 
the Archbishop of York or Canterbury, or even, 
in lesser degree, the Bishop of London or of 
Exeter, or any other * purple prelate,” Juxu- 
rious dean, or most comfortable rector, are to 
fraternize with the venerable, and primitive, and 
truly apostolic Archbishop of the Mesopotamian 
Church, with whom Mr Southgate sojourned for 
a time at Mossoul, it is not easy to guess. This 
good man— 
Lived in the most unostentatious and temperate man- 
ner, as became, in the eyes of his people, the sanctity 
of his office, Some of his priests apologised repeatedly 
for my humble accommodations, and reminded me that I 
must not expect more in the house of a Bishop,* The 
house itself, which he held rent-free, had but three rooma, 
In one of them the Bishop lodged, another was occupied 
by a servant, and the third was assigned tome, Mutran 
Isai [the Bishop] suggested, immediately upon my ar- 
rival, that I should procure my food, and have it cooked 
without, as he had not the means of providing for me 
within, His domestic establishment was indeed of the 
most humble order. A few metallic plates, a fork and 
spoon, a drinking-glass, and a napkin, constituted the 
entire furniture of his table, 

He spent the day in his room, excepting the hours of 
morning and evening prayers. When these approached, 
he put on a neatly arranged turban and an ample cloak, 
and taking the crosier, a simple silver-tipped staff, in his 
hand, walked slowly to the church, and commenced the 
services. His room was open to all,and J] seldom found 
him alone. The poorest of his flock came and knelt 
betore him, and kissed his hand, and the aggrieved 
brought their complaints. I had access to him at all 
hours: but as he did not speak Turkish, all our conver- 


Sations were carried on through the tedious medium of 
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My intercourse with my host, the Syrian Catholic 
Archbishop of Mossoul, had been of the most friendly 
and gratifying character, and when the hour of parting 
came it was a painful one. How gladly would I have 
remained with him, as he repeatedly invited me to do, 
and have commenced at once those efforts for the im. 
provement of his people, in which he said I should haye 
his cordial approval and co-operation. But my work 
was that of a pioneer, and I had yet other fields to explore, 
Happy, indeed, shall I be, and but too high honoured of 
God, if others more worthy than myself shall enter into 
my labours. Mutran Isai came into the court before his 
house, to bid me farewell, and when 1 was about to 
mount, threw his arms around me, affectionately pressed 
both cheeks to mine, and sent me away with his bless. 
ing. 

Such is an Archbishop—a successor of the 
Apostles—in Episcopal Churches of the East, 

In order to study Mohammedism at the foun- 
tain-head, Mr Southgate, whose ulterior field of 
inquiry was Persia, repaired, in 1836, to Con. 
stantinople, which he reached after a journey 
replete with interest ; and where he remained 
for a considerable time, studying the character 
of the Turks, their manners, institutions, and 
religion, and acquiring a knowledge of the Ori- 
ental languages. Of the spoken language of 
Turkey he appears to have acquired a competent 
knowledge ; and it is everywhere the language of 
the government, and generally of trade, through- 
out the vast dominions of the Sultan. It is un- 
derstood in Syria and Egypt, and is the verna- 
cular tongue of northern and western Persia. 
Mr Southgate found it more generally useful, and 
much less difficult than Arabic, which would 
have served him better only in Mesopotamia ; 
as would the Kurdish language in Kurdistan, 
Where this diversity of tongues cannot be con- 
veniently acquired by the traveller, Mr Southgate 
is inclined to believe that Turkish will always 
be found the most valuable because the most ex- 
tensive medium of communication. 

The reader will receive a favourable and, we 
think, just opinion of this traveller from the 
candour of the admission with which he sets out. 


At the end of my first month’s residence in Constanti- 
nople, I might have promulgated my opinions on Turk. 
ish institutions and customs with the utmost confidence. 
At the end of three months, I began to perceive the fall- 
acy of most of my conclusions ; and when six months had 
passed, I found that I knew next to nothing of the object 
of my atudy. But one useful lesson I had learned, I 
saw that my first judgments had been inaccurate, because 
they had been furmed froma false position. I had begun 
to study the Kast with a Western mind, I had applied 
a standard of judgment which necessarily presented 4 
false measurement, Maturer observation shewed me the 
incorrectness of my results, and led me at once to the 
cause, J had assumed the office of a judge without hav- 
ing learned the rules of right judgment. . - .« «+ * 

I endeavoured, to place myself in the position of an 
unprejudiced inquirer, to consider that my only object 
was to learn the truth, to throw off those antipathies 
which the Christian world has too freely cherished 
against the followers of Mohammed, and to regard them 
as men and immortal. 


The same candour, impartiality, and charity, 
never deserts the traveller, who certainly is net 
less a Christian that, as we shall presently she", 
he can discern and admit much that is worthy 
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of commendation in the precepts of the Koran, 
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and in the practice of many of the followers of 
Mahomet. 

Mr Southgate must have known little of the 
manners and prejudices of the Turks, when he 
at first imagined that he—a Christian, a Frank 
—might, nevertheless, be received into any 
Turkish family as a lodger. He, however, gained 
several estimable acquaintances and friends 
among the more liberal Mussulmans of Constan- 
tinople. Of these, one to whom he says his 
thouchts never revert without a pang, was 
Hassuna d’ Ghiz, an Arab by birth, but who had been 
partly trained in France, whose language he spoke with 
fluency. There, too, he had received enough of the light 
of European learning to give an enlarged and elevated 
range to his naturally strong mind. After various re- 
yerses of fortune, he had been called to Constantinople to 
assume the editorial care of the Royal Gazette, upon the 
decease of its first and very able editor, Blacque, It was 
iu this station that I knew him. As a mussulman, he 
could bardly have fallen into a sphere of higher useful- 
ness, Free himself from the narrow prejudices of his re- 
ligion, he was qualified to be an able coadjutor in recom. 
mending and defending the great work of reform com- 
menced by his master, He had already laboured well 
and successfully in this department. Both by his pen 
and his tongue he had ably advocated the royal schemes 
of improvement, aiming chiefly to shew them to be con- 
sonant with the doctrines of Islamism. His ground was 
a weak one, but he defended it manfully. [ have never 
seen an Oriental so thoroughly imbued with a generous 
ambition for improvement. But it was of short dura- 
tion, 

He was cut off by the plague during the win- 
ter of 1836-7, and in a single day. Mr South- 
gate’s experienceof language-mastersdid not tend 
to raise either Turks or Franks in his esteem; 
though, at Constantinople, and throughout the 
entire course of his travels, we fear that, in 
nominal Christians and Jews, he uniformly met 
the most worthless characters. ‘The latter have 
even corrupted the Turks. 

Traflic, at least in Constantinople, is polluted by con- 
tact with Iuropean trickery and fraud, and many a 
Turkish tradesman in the capital can cheat with as great 
dexterity as a foreigner. On the whole, however, the 
word of a Turk is more to be trusted than that of a na- 
tive Christian. 

Nor are the Turks always immaculate, though 
their religion has much more universally and 
uniformly a direct influence upon their conduct 
than the purer and more spiritualized faith pro- 
fessed by the Franks and Hebrews. Mr South- 
gate passes what we consider a very high eulogium 
on the followers of Mahomet when he says :— 

Truth, requires me to add, that I have never known a 

Mussulman sincere in his faith, and devout and punctual 
in his religious duties, in whom moral rectitude did not 
seem an active quality and a living principle. 
. The head of the religion of Mahomet, the 
late Sultan, was at this time openly violating 
the conmands of the Koran, and indecently of- 
fering the grossest outrage to whatever sincere 
and devout Mohammedans deem most sacred. 

Mr Southyate’s long residence in Constantino- 
ple, and his active American habits and bound- 
less Curiosity, have enabled*him to give a fuller 
‘nd more minute account of that great capita! in 
‘ts Various bearings than any we have lately if 
ever seen; but the reader is, notwithstanding, 





more interested by the more remote countries 
through which he has wandered. While he was 
in Stamboul the plague was raging ; and without 
settling the vexed question of contagion or non- 
contagion, he has said enough to shew that the 
inconvenience and cruelty of the precautions em- 
ployed by the Franks, must be attended with 
worse effects than the abolition of all but the 
needful care which experience and prudence dic- 
tate. A drought is regarded at Constantinople 
as a greater calamity than the plague, which it 
often produces or aggravates. Water is the most 
favourite beverage of the Turk, and he is an 
epicure in its qualities. The praises of ‘ fresh and 
cool fountains,” for which certain places are cele- 
brated, are ever on the lips of the native atten- 
dants on journeys and during long droughts ; 
public prayers for relief from drought are or- 
dered by the Sultan, the head of the church. 
A celebration of this sort took place while Mr 
Southgate was in the city. Many corruptions 
have crept into I-lamism, as well as into other 
religions, and are, on public occasions, as con- 
spicuous, The Sunneh prescribes, that the peo- 
ple shall assemble in the open air, and that each 
individual shall offer his supplications apart, 
without any Jmam or priest to preside and 
conduct the worship. But the priests must, to 
speak vulgarly, have their finger in the pie, or 
what would become of their vocation? Among 
those who obeyed the Sultan’s order for hold- 
ing what we should eall a day of fast and humi- 
liation, were fifty teachers of the common schools, 
with their pupils, who repaired to the celebrated 
valley of Sweet Waters. 

Having selected a large open plat, the whole company 
marched thrice round it in procession, with an Imam at 
their head, The teachers then seated themselves upon 
the grass, with their respective pupils around them, 
Before each teacher were placed two small bags, one of 
which was empty, while the other was full of clean peb- 
bles, The service commenced, Each one of the fifty 
took a pebble trom the full bag, repeated over it a short 
prayer, and then breathing upon it three times, deposited 
it in the empty bag. This act was performed simultan- 
eously by all, and at the close of each prayer the whole 
company of boys responded, AMEN. When the Imam 
found by computation that 72,000 prayershad been offered, 
he gave a signal for the ceremony to cease, The bags 
containing the pebbles over which prayers had been said, 
were then collected and emptied into one large leathern 
sack, the mouth of which was then closed, and the whole, 
with a rope attached to it, was thrown into the stream 
which runs through the meadow, there to remain till the 
intercession should prove effectual. 


This superstition, this departure from the rigid 
simplicity and spirituality of worship, has crept 
in in late centuries. But in the East, Chris. 
tians and Mohammedans are alike superstitious ; 
which is presumed to originate in that univer. 
sal love of the marvellous which pervades the 
Oriental mind. 

Readers will find an exceedingly good account 
of the Mohammedan religion, and its rites and 
ceremonies as it is practised, in Mr Southgate’s 
Travels. It has in its Ramazan an equivalent 
for the Lent of the Church of Rome ; and there 
is even a religious retreat, which the ultra-devout 
observe in the musques. Mohammedism has also 
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its carnival, or feast of Bairam, corresponding 
to the Easter Feast ; and instead of original and 
pure Mohammedism, which, in its worship of the 
one God and Mahomet his Prophet, excludes all 
sorts of idols and paintings, relics and saints, 
being a purely spiritual religion, it has now 
many superstitious observances, though it is still 
regarded by Mr Southgate as more spiritual than 
the present corrupt Christianity of the East. 
Mohammedans appear to learn their religion, 
as we fear too many Christians do. 

A child learns at home or from his teacher to repeat 
his creed, and to enumerate the five duties required of him 
asa Mussulman. He is shewn how to perform his ab- 
lutions before prayers, He imbibes the spirit of his re- 
ligion from its manifestation in the society of his own 
people, and gathers some superficial knowledge of its 
ceremonial from the vague information which is floating 
through the community. With this he contents himself, 
unless he become a student. 

During the Ramazan, while the poor must 
labour as usual, and fast in addition, the rigidly 
devout frequent the mosques, and read the 
Koran ; but the far greater number satisfy their 
consciences by sleeping until the evening gun 
announces that the fast is concluded for that 
day. ‘The following picture of the longed-for 
hour of sunset will afford our readers a fair spe- 
cimen of Mr Southgate’s descriptive style :— 

In the city, the hour of sunset is the most interesting 
of the day. As the sun declines, the whole Mussulman 
population seems suddenly to awaken. The calés, which 
during the day are abandoned to the Christians, begin to 
be filled with Turks, who may be seen sitting with their 


tchibouks in their hands, silently awaiting the sound of 


the evening gun. The streets, in their own quarters, 
are thronged with them hurrying in every direction with 
unusual alacrity of movement. The bakehouses are beset 
with customers. The contectionaries, arranged and de- 
corated with extraordinary care, display their choicest 
delicacies. A multitude of eager inquirers are gathered 
before the windows of the little apartments connected 
with many of the mosqu’s, in which clocks are set exactly 
indicating the hour. Neighbour is seen gathering the 
same information from his neighbour. The harbour, as 
indeed is usual at this hour, is thronged with hundreds 
of caiques, shooting towards every landing-place along 
the Golden Horn. All this movement is without noise, 
It is only when the suspense is broken by the distant roar 
of the sunset gun that tongues are unloosed. And even 
then there is no clamour or vociferation, Approaching 


by water at the moment, one hears no other sound of 


festivity than a busy hum rising from the rejeicing city. 

As the twilight deepens the illumination begins. For 
this purpose preparations are made before the commence. 
ment of the fast, by suspending cords between the min- 
arets of the mosques. Upon these cords, figures, formed 
by lamps arranged in various shapes, are let out, These, 
however, appear only on particular nights. The common 
illumination consists in nothing more than rows of lamps 
around the little galleries of the minarets, from which the 
Muezzin calls to prayers, The 2lst of December, or 
rather the I$th of Ramazan, was the birth-day of the 
Sultan, The solemn stillness of the fast was broken at 
each hour of prayer during the day by the roar of cannon, 


and at night the whole city presented a gayer scene of 


rejoicing than had before appeared. Every ship in the 
fleet was gorgeously illuminated by lights at the port- 
holes, and along the rigging. In front of the Admirally 
were displayed illuminations in the form of anchors, ves- 
sels, and other shapes appertaining to sea-cratt. Along 
the bridge which had lately been thrown across the har- 
bour were lines of lamps, which produced a singular and 
most brilliant effect when viewed from the water, Be- 
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ing forms of various descriptions :—Here a huge crescent - 
there, among the noble spires of the Sulimaniéh, the 
words Ya Osman, O Osman, in characters of monstrous 
size; on the beautiful temple built by the Sultan, a barge 
formed by lights of different colours, and of the same 
shape and size with that which ordinarily conveyed his 
majesty. 

But all this sp!endour was eclipsed by the magnificence 
of the Bosphorus, Along both its banks, througt the 
greater part of its whole length from the city to the Black 
Sea, palaces, kvoshks, cafés, and private dwellings, were 
bathed in glorious effulgence. The whole appeared like 
one immense spectacle, and it seemed at the moment the 
very fulfilment of sume early dream of Oriental magni. 
ficence. The effect of every part was heightened by the 
excessive darkness of the night. The rows of lamps 
around the minarets seemed to hang like volden bands 
against thesky. The figuresswinging above the mosques 
appeared as if resting unsustained in mid-air. The bril. 
liant line of the bridge and the glittering shapes of the 
frigates seemed, while the objects themselves were hidden, 
like the work of enchantment. The streets were also 
lighted, though more sparingly. The cafés were thronged, 
In some, story-tellers were amusing the crowd. In 
others, music, though, like its sister art, forbidden by the 
harsh law of Islamism, was beguiling the hours of the 
night, A rare favour was granted to the population on 
this anniversary of the Sultan's birth, The streets were 
open throughout the night, and I availed myself of this 
unwonted act of royal benignity to spend the greater part 
of it amidst the scenes that I have described. 

On all the nights of Ramazan, the principal streets were 
dimly lighted and the interior of the mosques brilliantly 
illuminated. The Mohammedan liturgy contains a spe. 
cial service for Ramazan, which is performed by night in 
the mosques. ° ° . ° ° ° ; 

This splendid season of humiliation closed at sunset on 
the 7th of January, when the first day of the tenth month, 
the month of Shaval, begun, The approach of the feast 
was announced, as the fast had been, by the discharge of 
cannon several hours betore evening, From this moment 
universal joy began to prevail. The spacious courts of 
the imperial mosques were thronged with crowds of 
Mussulimans in greater agitation than I had ever before 
seen a Turkish assemblave. Urchins were running in 
every direction, crying Batrum, Bairam, with as merry 
a voice and face as lads of our Western world exhibit 
when just released from the imprisonment of the school. 
room. The poor were enforcing their appeals ‘or charity 
by the magic word Bairam—one, doubtless, of tried po- 
tency in opening hearts and purses. 

The Mohammedan fastsare considered of divine 
obligation ; the feasts are optional ; nor are they 
noticed inthe Koran. The religious ceremonies 
connected with these festivals are conducted with 
great splendour: the Sultan (the successor of the 
Prophet) and all the great officers of state as- 
sisting in them. The regal part of the cere- 
mony, imposing though it be, is less interesting 
than the popular rejoicing and festivity which, 
from the Court, spreads to every class and con- 
dition of the people. 

On the first day, the Call to Prayer at the five canoni. 
cal hours was followed by a salute from the fleet. Dur 
ing the whole of the first feast and the first three days of 
the second, shops were shut and all labour suspended, 
The entire Mussulman population was poured into the 
Streets. The cates were thronged. Every man, womat, 
and child, appeared in a new dress The white turbans 
were never so clean and neatly plaited. Turkish fr. 
males, in groups of five or six, with their children, 18 
the gayest and richest dresses, strolled through the 
streets, Friends visited friends and wished them a happy 
Bairam, or embraced them as they met without, kissing 
each other on both cheeks. The inferior paid the same 
E ffendis 
on horseback and ladies in arabas covered the bridge be 
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tween Stamboul and Galata, Strolling players performed 
with impunity on the highways, The sellers of sweet- 
meats proclaimed their delicacies, and the beggars again 
plied their importunities in the name of Bairam. There 
seemed in the very word an incentive to mirth and light- 
peartedness, Yet all was quiet, There was no boister- 
ousness, nO indecorum, no extravagant merriment, no 
joud Jaughter, much less those contentions, and babblings, 
and wounds without cause, which are the invariable aec- 
companiments of our more civilized festivities, The rea- 
son of the difference is to be found in the habitual moder- 
ation and self-command of Turks, and in, the absence 


. 
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though apt to grumble under the privations of 
travel, acute and serviceable. Furnished witha 


firman of the Sultan, and with as small a quan. 


tity of baggage as possible, a few books, and 
a suit of clothes for cities, made after the mon- 
grel fashion introduced by the Sultan, Mr South- 
gate embarked in a steamer for Trebizond, 


Among its numerous passengers was a legate 


among them of the grand source of the wo and sorrow | 


which generally follow our own seasons of hilarity. Spe- 


cial care is exercised by the Turkish authorities during | 


Bairam to keep Mussulmans from the grog-shops, which, 
lam sorry to add, are chiefly tenanted by Christians, 
The only part of the population which give free vent to 
their mirth are the boys. You may see them riding 
double on donkeys, racing on horses, or turning on swings, 
of which there are at least four kinds in use at Constan- 
tinople. You may see them playing and tumbling in the 
courts of the mosques, firing crackers, and eating sweet. 
ineats, as New-England boys do on the fourth of July. 

Another feature of the Bairams is too strongly indica- 
tive of the present spirit of [slamism to be omitted. <A 
Turk is never more a Mussulwan than during his feasts 
and fast. He seems then to be recalled to himself and his 
religion, However negligent in his devotions he may be 
through the rest of the year, he seldom, if ever, neglects 
the extraordinary services which these seasons bring with 
them, or remains unaffected by the spirit which every- 
where prevails. If he has formed acquaintance with un- 
believing Franks, he is apt at these times to keep aloof 
from them. If he is a bigoted Mussulman, his bigotry 
isdeepened, An old and respectable Christian ot Con- 
stantinople informed me that until within a few years 
antecedent to the time of which L write, Christians always 
felt themselves in jeopardy during the Ramazan and 
Bairams, and went as seldo:n as possible into the streets, 
Those times, every one knows, are changed, 

The decay of religious, or of ceremonial ob- 
servances, is often remarked upon, in the course 
of the traveller's narrative; and, from coldness 
and neglect, every faith seems to suffer alike. 
The whole world is waxing indifferent. 

It must have been deeply mortifying to a man 
bent on the errand of Mr Southgate, to find 
throughout the East, that so many of the mosques 
had been originally, like St Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, Christian temples. Most of the mosques 
are built on the model of St Sophia: of stone 
painted white; though some are much more 
elaborately decorated than others; and all have, 
of course, fountains or tanks where the prescribed 
ablutions are performed by the worshippers. 

before Mr Southgate left America, it had been 
proposed that he should have a colleague in his 
pilgrimage through the little-known and inhos- 
pitable regions in which his route was chosen. 
A medical friend was to join him; but the plan 
was changed, and he resolved to proceed to Per- 
sia alone, and to shape his course as Providence 
and duty might direct. He started early in 
June, 1837, accompanied by a young Armenian, 
4native of Constantinople, who had previously 
travelled over the Fast, and had just returned 
from a second journey into Persia, whither he 
had conducted the English ambassador. This 
man was very intelligent, and had considerable 
colloquial knowledge of several Eastern lan- 
kuages, besides French, Italian, and a little Eng- 
lish, He was found perfectly faithful; and, 

















from the Sultan to the court of the Shah of Per- 
sia, who, with his suite, were deck passengers. 


He seemed entirely unconscious of any derogation from 
his rank in oceupying a position on deck, although he 
well enough knew our own distinctions in this respect. 
His food tor the voyage was put up in two or three fig- 
drums, yet the place where he sat was distinguished from 
all others by being close in the stern of the boat, and a 
little elevated above the deck. I made, during the pas- 
sage, 80Ineé acquaintance with him and the Colonel, which 
was afterwards increased in Erzroum. Neither of them 
used the tchibouk, but both were inveterate snuff-takers, 
The two hobits are not unftrequently combined in a 


| Turk, but I believe none of them have yet reached the 


civilisation of the guid. Tt used to be one of my stand. 
ing tales of the wonders of the West, that people are 
there found who chew tobacco, and the inform ction was 
generally as astounding to my listeners as a story of a 
railroad, 

I must not forget another character on board, who 
honoured me with his acquaintance, He was a Tatar, 
or Government courier; a profession with which my 
reader will become more familiar, if he continue with 
me to the end of my tour. The individual in question 
was one of that class of Mussulmans for which this pro- 
fessiou is distinguished ; a neglecter of prayers, one who 
drinks rakee, the Eastern substitute for rum, and is not 
over-scrupulous in telling the truth. He wished to ac- 
company me from Trebizond to Erzroum. He was just 
returning from Constantinople, whither he had been to 
take awife. He had another, he said, in Trebizond, so 
that, as his business called him most frequently to these 
two places, he might be always at home. [| subsequentiy 
knew another Tatar, who had the full number ot wives 
allowed by the Koran, and these were distributed along 
the route which he generally travelled ; one at Constan. 
tinople, another at Tocat, a third at Diarbekir, and a 
fourth at Bagdad. 


This respectable Mussulman was as well wived 
as Dibdin’s Christian, ** Bold Jack” — 

“ T’ve a spanking wife at Portsmouth Straits; 
A pigmy at Goree ; 

An orange tawney up the Straits; 
A black at St Lucie.’’ 

The passengers for Trebizond had a pleasant 
and easy voyage on the Black Sea and the 
Kuxine, touching at different towns on their way. 
Trebizond, as is well-known, is an important 
station for the commerce of many eastern coun- 
tries, to which the recent establishment of steam 
communication with Constantinople has given a 
fresh impulse. But the value of this entrepot, 
(which excites Russian jealousy,) especially to the 
British manufacturer, is already known at home ; 
and commerce was not so much the direct object 
of Mr Southgate, as that great civilizer and ce- 
menter of nations ought, perhaps, with his op- 
portunities, to have been, At Trebizond he was 
received into the house of an American mis- 
sionary, and from this point he reckons the true 
commencement of his labours, A few glimpses 
of the country between Trebizond and Erzroum. 
will give the reader an idea of the region tra- 
versed. Mr Southgate had hired a muleteer, and 
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travelled at the very slow rate—for an Ameri- 
can—at which merchandize is transported in the 
East. Onleaving Trebizond, he says, he and his 
servant overtook the muleteer, 


And followed him down into the Deyerman Dereh, or 
Mill Valley, through which runs a stream of the same 
name. We pursued our way along its right bank amidst 
scenes of great loveliness. The hills on either side were 
cultivated nearly to their summits. The shingle-roofed 
houses, scattered along the steep declivities, wore a newer 
and neater appearance than I had ever observed before in 
the country places of Turkey. These were the abodes 
of the Lazes, of whom our guide said that they were 
Mussulmans, and spoke a corrupt Greek. Foot-paths 
alone lead to their dwellings. Formerly they were noto. 
rious robbers, subject only to the Lords of the Valleys 
who ruled over these regions. The seat of one of those 
old chieftains was pointed out about nine miles from 
Trebizond, perched on the summit of a tall, sharp ridge, 
rising boldly from the midst of the valley and dividing 
it intotwo branches. This aerial palace was now the 
inansion of the Ayan, who rules the district around, 
under the Pasha of Trebizond. These Ayans are the 
peaceful succeesors of the lawless chiefs who once held 
free sway in these wild mountains, or, as in some in- 
stances is the fact, they are the same chiefs reduced to 
the condition of loyal rulers. Partly by intrigue and 
partly by violence, the Pasha has succeeded in bringing 
them all into subjection. 

We took the right branch of the valley, and followed 
it until we reached Jevizlik, a hamlet some eighteen 
miles from Trebizond, where we tarried for the night. 
Soon after sunset we received a visit in the coffee-shop 
where we had taken lodgings, from one of the Ayans of 
the neighbouring valleys. He was stuck round with 
pistols, and appeared as wild and uncultivated as the 
scenery amidst which he dwells. About twenty attend- 
ants followed at his heels, who were even more wild and 
uncultivated than himself, 

On the second day, cultivation was left behind, 
and they plunged into a forest of spruce and hard- 
wood trees. In the rugged passes of the road 
they overtook companies of peasants dragging 
field-pieces. ‘They were accompanied by pipers, 
whose rude music cheered on the work, to which 
conductors goaded the compulsory labourers with 
long sticks, as if they had been cattle. Several 
just remarks, suggested by this spectacle, con- 
clude thus :— 

In Turkey, and still more in Egypt, the object in view 
has been military strength, while the only sure grounds 
on which such strength can rest were overlooked. It 
was forgotten, or rather it was the last thought to enter 
the mind of an Eastern ruler, that there can be no true 
elevation unless the people are elevated , and that there is 
no foundation for national power of any kind, while in- 
dividual industry is repressed by innumerable discourage- 
ments, and the sources of production are withered by 
oppression and misrule. Compelled, by the necessity of 
their position, to gather around them a large military 
force, Mohammed Ali and Mahmoud II. aimed at the 
effects before they had the rudiments of European civilis- 
ation; and hence it is that one sees the implements of 
war dragged over a country without roads, by peasants 
violently impressed, who are thus taught to hate im- 
provement by the new hardships which it bringa, 

A more peaceful and a more gratetul sight were the 
long trains of caravans, with from thirty to fitty horses 
in each, that came winding down the mountain path at 
short intervals, each horse walking free under his burden, 
and carefully smelling and choosing his own way among 
the stones. Four hours’ travel brought us to Kara 


Kaban, a cluster of small buildings with dram-shops and 
stables for the refreshment and repose of travellers. 


On the third day of this snail’s progress they 
were joined by a Aaimoham, the equivalent, in 


ject of alarm and exclamation, 
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the Turkish army, for our major ; who. with his 
new-made wife, and her mother, were going to 
Erzroum from Constantinople; this being the 
first time that the young bride had left that 
city, or ventured on horseback. Though it was 
the middle of June, the weather was cold and 
stormy in the mountains, and the Turkish major 
did all that either Turk or Christian could do 
to cheer and sustain his partner and his mother- 
in-law ; but human nature, and especially fe- 
male nature, is ‘‘ much the same everywhere,” 

The ladies rode in advance; and as they were entirely 
unaccustomed to journeying, every brook that ran across 
our path, and every difficult ascent or declivity, was a sub. 
At length the younger of 
the party broke forth in petulant displeasure, and began 
te reproach her new spouse with having deceived her in 
bringing her so long and perilous a journey. % Is this 
your country,’ she exclaimed, ‘* which you told me was 
so beautiful ? There are nothing but rivers, and moun. 
tains, and rocks. Alas, that I ever left Stamboul!*’ The 
ofticer acted the part of a good husband, and endeavoured 
to appease her by kind assurances that this was not his 
country, and that when they should come to it, she would 
find that he had told her the truth. 


Wherever he sojourned, Mr Southgate made a 
point to observe the rest of the Sabbath. At 
Gumush Khaneh, a place celebrated for its 
silver mines, which he reached ona Saturday ; on 
his Armenian companion, Juhn, shewing the fir- 
man, a lodging was assigned to the traveller in 
the house of the superintendent of the mines, 

This is a wretched place, swarming with beg. 
gars ; the mines having failed, while an edict of 
the Sultan prevents the miners from emigrating 
and becoming husbandmen in some other part of 
the empire. <A population of eight hundred fa- 
milies is made up of mixed races; one-half being 
Greek, and the others in equal proportion, Mus. 
sulman and Armenian, Mr Southgate, who ad- 
mires the Turkish character much more than that 
of the modern Greek, was surprised to learn 
that his hospitable entertainer, who wore the 
yellow slippers and white turban, in virtue of his 
office, was a Greek. 

The observances of religion had fallen into 
such neglect throughout his dominions, that the 
Sultan, like a British sovereign, by advice of 
the prelates, at the beginning of a new reign, 
had issued a royal order, enjoining all true Mus- 
sulmans to perform their regular devotions in the 
mosques, in which duty they are waxing negli- 
gent. Mr Southgate says:— 

The general confession that the religion is waning, has 
been made to me by numerous individuals among them 
in different parts of the empire. By some the present is 
regarded as the approach of that season of universal 
apostacy when, as the Koran, receiving the hint from 
Christianity, predicts, Jesus shall reappear on the earth 
and subdue ail nations, not to himself, but to Moham- 
med. ‘The indication most commonly alleged in sup- 
port of this beliet, is the prevailing neglect of prayeT; 
and this was the evil which the imperial edict was ine 
tended to correct, 

The Sultan’s order had the ordinary effect of 
other plans to cverce the mind ; and pious Ag- 
newite, or New Police measures were adopted, 
to force the people to worship. At Constantino- 
ple, after his return, Mr Southgate tells that he 
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One day, saw a kavass walking through the bazars at 
the hour of prayer, with a whip in his hand, rousing the 
Turks as he passed, and driving them off to the mosques, 
Jn the mean time I was curious to know whether it had 
been promulgated elsewhere, and made inquiries for it 
in every part of the kingdom, I found that it had been 
everywhere proclaimed, and heard various comments up- 
on it in different quarters, An old Turk at Baibout, to 
whom I applied for information, bore a high testimony 
to the religious character of his townsmen. “ There is 
no need of such orders here,” he said, ‘for we all go to 
the mosque five times a day.’’ His boast led me to ob. 
serve how far his own practice was conformable, and | 
noticed that, during the day which I spent there, he did 
not perform his devotions at any one of the prescribed 
hours, Whether his testimony respecting others was any 
more veracious, I cannot tell farther than that I passed 
the day among them, and saw no one at his prayers. 

Several copies of the Turkish edition of the Royal 
Gazette are received and read inthe town. It was these, 
probably, that had excited the great curiosity which I 
found to exist respecting the new doings at the capital. 
Many inquiries were made concerning the Sultan's army 
and navy, his fire-vessels, as they termed his steamers, 
and his new bridge, They listened with marked sur- 
prise to John’s stories, and exclaimed, ‘ Sultan Mah- 
moud is a great king !*’ 1 waa pleased to see that the 
effect upon them was to give them higher ideas of his 
greatness and power rather than to arouse their preju- 
dices, especially as they were themselves Mussulmans of 
the old stamp, unreached by the hand of reform. 

It is one of the most beneficent, though one of the 
silent influences of the changes which are working in 
Turkey, that, even in the most retired parts of the inte- 
rior, where everything remains outwardly as it has re- 
mained for centuries, men’s minds are awakened by the 
distant rumours of reform, and led to expect and wait 
for its introduction among themselves. The struggle of 
the enterprise will be in the capital, where it has been 
suddenly brought into immediate contact with the most 
Lijoted population of Osmanlees anywhere to be found, 
and has been compelled to stand in opposition to the 
most powerful array of Mussulman learning (which is, 
as now cultivated, the parent of Mussuiman prejudice) 
that can be found in the world. When it has once 
triumphed here, it will easily extend its sway over the 
empire. It will nowhere meet with the same prejudices 
or the same learning, nor, I may add, with the same 
independence of character, as in Constantinople s it will 
be recommended by the all-powerful influence of the 
capital, and the people will long since have been fa- 
miliarised with it by report before it appears among 
them. 

My attendant John, observing the rising popularity 
of the Sultan at Baibout, and thinking that his own dig- 
nity would be increased by every new accession to mine, 
took occasion, while I was stealing an hour's sleep, to 
proclaim me to some visiters as the Hakim Bashi, or 
chief physician to his Majesty. The report soon spread, 
and when I awoke, a group of Mussulmans were stand- 
ing round me in most respectful silence. Among them 
was an old man holding a little child by the hand, to 
whom he directed my attention. He told his complaints, 
and, addressing me by my new title, asked my advice, 
John saw my astonishment, and whispered a confession 
of his falsehood. I immediately disclaimed the honour 
intended for me, assuring my Turkish friends that I was 
a simple traveller from Frankland, John, however, 
had already prevented any credit being given to me on 
this point, by informing them that, to avoid troublesome 
applications, I was travelling incognito, I consented, 
therefore, after repeating my disclaimer, to render such 
aid as Was in my power, and began by asking what had 
been done for the child. The old man went through a 
statement of the treatment pursued by a Frank physician 
that had lately resided in the place, one, doubtless, of 
those European adventurers who are sometimes to be met 
with in the interior cities of Turkey, where, with the 
‘mallest conceivable capital of medical knowledge, they 
contrive to gain a decent livelihood, become sometimes 











the physicians of Pashas, and the talk of all the country 
round. 

It is remarked that no signs of church ex- 
tension were visible in the dominions of the Sul- 
tan or the Shah; no new public edifice for reli- 
gion being met with, save once, either in Turkey 
or Persia. Mr Southgate has no favourable re- 
port to make of the country between Trebizond 
and Erzroum. It is imperfectly cultivated, by 
the rudest implements, and the people are igno- 
rant, filthy, and poor. 

Erzroum, from its position and trade, is one 
of the most important cities in the Sultan's do. 
minions. It is the great thoroughfare of all the 
trade with Persia by the Black Sea, and also by 
the overland route through Tocat. It has a po- 
pulation of about 35,000; thirty-six khans, and 
the largest custom-house in the empire. The nar- 
row, filthy, ill-paved streets, are thronged and 
bustling ; and here are to be seen Persians, Kurds, 
Georgians, Armenians, and Turks; and also the 
few English and Russians connected with the 
Consulates. Erzroum suffered considerably from 
the Russian invasion in 1829. 

Here the British Consul, Mr Brant, procured 
for the traveller, a provincial or local firman 
from the Pasha; anda letter of introduction re- 
commending him to the favour of the Pasha of 
Van, who was requested to see the stranger safely 
conducted into Persia, ‘The observations that he 
makes on leaving Erzroum on the more difficult 
part of his expedition, will be very useful to all 
future travellers by the same route. He now 
assumed the complete garb of a Turk, which, ex- 
cept in Persia, when he assumed the Persian 
dress, he never afterwards laid aside, though con- 
formity went no farther. He says— 

It was my uniform custom, while sojourning in any 
place, to introduce myself as an American and a Christian, 
and to excite inquiries respecting my country and my faith, 
These were always the first topics of conversation. Dur. 
ing my tour, hundreds, | am sure, heard of the New 
World who had never heard of it before, and most of 
whom probably will never hear of it again. 

But I had a higher reason for assuming the native 


dress, It was absulutely essential to the success of my 
mission. The expediency of it tor comfort’s sake will 


| be at once seen by imagining a Turk to visit our shores, 


and to walk through the streets of our cities in his Ori- 
ental robes. ‘The habits of the country also render it 
necessary. In general it is the best suited to the climate, 
and can be procured with the least difficulty and ex- 
pense. The traveller can replenish his wardrobe in any 
city through which he may pass ; whereas, if he dves not 
submit to this act of conformity, he must encumber him- 
self at the outset with all he may need during his 
tour, If his vutfit fails, he is reduced to an unpleasant 
dilemma. 

Many more cogent reasons are produced for 
the assumption of the Turkish dress. We are 
contented with those we have adduced above, 
reinforced by the following :— 

A Western in Turkey, appearing as a Western, stands 
on still Jess advantageous ground, {than a Turk in 
America.] He is not received into such free communi. 
cation with Orientals as an Oriental would be with us, 
Religious prejudice, the naturally reserved disposition of 
Turks, and contempt for his ignorance of Eastern man. 
ners, would keep him much farther aloof, If his object, 
then, is to learn the East, he must become, in all lawful 
respects, an Eastern, He must know the language, he 
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must wear the dress, he must perfect himself in the man- 
ners of an Eastern, In fine, he must act in what is un- 
doubtedly the true spirit of the Apostle’s words, We be- 
come all things to all men, 


On the onward route, through a bare and 
mountainous country, pleasing glimpses of pas- 
toral and primitive manners are often obtained. 
On the day that Mr Southgate left Erzroum, he 


Stopped for the night at Denizli, the ruins of a Kurd- 
ish village, with only a single inhabited house. Fron 
this an old Kurd came out, and, greeting us with the 
ordinary salutation of the Mussulmans,* offered us a 
shelter. Wearied with our long march, we asked for 
a draught of milk. He replied that the cows were still 
abroad, and called for some one within to go in search 
of them. Upon this a Kurdish girl appeared and step- 
ping lightly forward, darted away like a phantom, As 
she was the first female of her race that I had seen, her 
appearance excited some curiosity. Her face and feet 
were bare, and her hair was hanging in long braids be- 
hind. Her dress was a single white frock bound at the 
waist. Her form was erect and slender, and her step 
peculiarly light and graceful. Her face was dark, but 
pale and expressive, her eyes large and fuil. In the 
meanwhile our host conducted us to our lodging-place. 
In reaching it, we first passed the apartments of the 
family, then through a large stable, and afterwards 
through a long alley toa dark room some one hundred 
feet from the entrance, and all the way under ground. 
Here we lighted a fire, while our host spread before usa 
pastoral meal of yoghourt, bread, and egzs, and then sat 
down to share our coffee and pipes. 

Before sunrise the next morning we had recommenced 
our march. 


They wandered on, over bare high lands pre- 
senting only mountains and streams, by the 
banks of the Aros, (the head waters of the Araxes 
of the ancients, ) till, from the top of a hill, they 
suddenly descried a cluster of Kurdish tents in a 
valley below, looking like black spots sprinkled 
upon the grass. The picture has a charming 
freshness, 


This first picture of truly Kurdish life that I had seen, 
brought vividly back the romantic images which I had 
early drawn from books, and excited a desire to scrutinise 
it more closely, We descended, theretore, directly to- 
wards them and dismounted in front of the first tent. Some 
old Kurds standing there bade us welcome, and one in- 
vited us into the tent. A seat at the inner extremity was 
offered, and when we had all sat down, those present 
repeated their salutations, The tents, about twenty in 
number, were arranged in a line, and all were of the 
same construction. The covering was of a cloth of fine 
black wool, impervious to the rain, This was supported 
at the corners by poles five feet high, and in the centre by 
one nearly double that height, giving to the roof a slope 
in every direction. The interval between the lower edge 
of the cloth and the ground was filled up, on three sides, 
by a lattice of light reeds painted in figures. The other 
side was entirely open. In one of the corners stood the 
arms of the master of the tent, the curved sword, the 
spear, and the small round shield, 

The news of our coming soon spread among the other 
tents and brought around us all the men of the party. 
The boys seated themselves behind, peeping over the 
shoulders of their seniors, and the women, none of whom 
were veiled, surveyed us through the lattice, from the 
pext tent. As each one entered, he seated himself in 
the circle and exchanged greetings with us. I observed 
that all their ceremonies Were Turkish, and they lavished 
them with Turkish profusion. I was both surprised 
and pleased with the perfect etiquette whieh prevailed, 


for it was altogether above the demeanour of Turks of 





Selam aleikum, God give you peace. Mohammed 
taught his disciples to use this form in saluting each 
other. It is seldom extended to Christians. 
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the same rank, The more honourable among them 
sat farther within the tent than the others, and special 
deference was shewn to them, When they spoke, all 
were silent, and when one of them entered the tent, the 
company rose and remained standing till he was seated, 
The same respect was shewn to the aged. The company 
were very sociable, without being noisy, and although 
their curiosity was evidently excited by our appearance, 
they kept it under proper restraint. 

As we were about to depart, they told us that food 
was preparing, and insisted upon our eating with them, 
to which, as a pledge of amity and good-will, ° gladly 
consented. Two circular wooden sofras, or waiters, 
were laid upon the ground, around one of which we sat 
with the chief men of the party, while the rest of the 
company were accommodated at the other. Five or six 
different dishes were brought, some of which were new 
to me; all of them, however, were clean and excellently 
cooked, One of the best consisted of dried mulberries 
warmed in honey. 

Everything about the tents and the people wore a 
neater and more thrifty appearance than is often found 
among the common population of the East. Their 
numerous flocks were feeding on the hill, and herds of 
horses in the vale. The men were large and robust, 
with fine, open, and cheerful countenances. Most of 
the boys and girls were comely, and soine of them even 
handsome. 


Ona subsequent day other parties were met, 
and Mr Southgate spent the Sabbath under the 
following circumstances :— 


On the plain, a few hours from the Bin Gul, is Kheun. 
neus Kalesi, a small fort with a few houses, where the 
chief of the district resides. He has under his jurisdiction 
all the villages of the plain, twenty-eight in number, of 
which twelve are Armenian and the rest Kurdish. We 
crossed two small streams, passed one village, and stopped 
at a second, called Arous, where I determined to spend 
the morrow, which was Sunday, 

I could find nothing better than a cattle-house : but, 
as all the inmates spent their days in the pasture, | was 
made welcome to that. In tke evening, the catule came 
in, and we spent a very disagreeable night with them, 
The day I also preferred to spend abroad, and finding 
a tree near the village, passed my Sunday quietly he- 
neath it. It was the first tree which I had seen since 
leaving Erzroum, and it seemed set in that lonely spet to 
shelter and refresh a Way-worn traveller, . . . + 

The men of Arous wore the tall, white, conical cap 


; » : fae 
of the Kurds, and spoke their language, but their fea- 
tures and their manners bespoke another race. They 


were Armenians, I had come to their village in preter- 
ence to Kheunneus, to spend Sunday, because they were 
Christians. They had no church, but there was a priest 
among them whom they regarded as a learned and holy 
nan. J sent to him on Sunday morning, inviting bim 
to come and take coffee with me. He came, approach. 
ing us with a look of timidity aud apprehension, as if 
he suspected that some evil was plotting against him. 
Hie was distinguished from the rest of the villagers only 
by a black turban, and au alba, or cloak, of the same 
colour. His demeanour was, like theirs, dejected and 
cringing. He seated himself at my request, drank the 
coffee that was offered to him, answered all my ques 
tions with an indistinct murmur, and retired without 
having uttered a word, This is very commonly the 
character of the Armenian village priests, They are as 
ignorant as the people around them, poor and filthy - 
their persons, and extremely abject in appearance. Tlieir 
ministrations are confined to the performance of the daily 
services of the Church, and the parochial care of their 
parishioners, which consists in baptizing, marrying, and 
burying. They gain an uncertain and meagre liveli- 
hood from parochial fees and the contributions of the 
Villagers, 

On Monday the traveller had better fortune. 

At two and a half hours from the village, we crossed 


| the Kivzil Tchai, or Red River, a small stream running 
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to the Euphrates, On its bank we met with a party of 
Kurds, gaily dressed, who were on their way to attend a 
marriage-festival at Kheunneus. An hour farther on 
our course we stopped for our morning repast, in a green 
dell, where we found water. 

We had hardly seated ourselves before we heard some 
one hailing us from above, and a horseman immediately 
descended, followed by a single attendant, The former 
was a young Kurd in the full dress of his people. He 
wore a red tunic, reaching to his waist, and white shal- 
yars, the great nether garment of the East. His sugar- 
loaf cap was bound with a turban of the gayest colours, 





and in its folds the long tresses of his auburn hair were | 


twisted. He wore in his girdle a brace of pistols and a 
dagger, and, hanging from it about his person, were a 
ramrod, a small powder-horn for priming, a cartridge- 
case, and numerous little trinkets for the care and repair 
of his arms. In his right hand was a spear, with a 
wooden shaft about ten feet long, One end was pointed 
with iron, that it might be stuck in the ground, and the 


other was ornamented with a large black ball of light | 


feathers, from the middle of which projected the head of 


the spear, about five inches in length, and of a rhombic | 


form. At his back hung a small round shield or targe, 
intended to be used in single combat with the sword. It 
was studded with sma!l pieces of brass resembling coin, 
and was decorated with silken tassels of various colours, 
hanging from the circumference, and a larger one sus- 
pended from the centre, Thrusting his spear into the 
ground, he dismounted, and sitting down by us without 
ceremony, drew out his bread and cheese, and offered to 
join meals with us, We accepted the proposal, and 
were at once good friends with him. We soon learned 
from him that, though his beard was not yet grown, he 
was the Bey of a village on the plain of Moush, which 
we were to pass, 


Of the Kurds they at this time saw no more. 

The Traveller’s next halting-place of any im- 
portance was Jfoush ; a town perched on an 
eminence, and containing about 5,000 souls—a 
mixed population, and exceedingly Irish in their 
externals, 

The number of peor, insane, and diseased persons is 
astonishing, Boys and girls are seen running with a 
single rag, and often entirely naked, through the streets. 
The Christians appeared to be the most thriving part of 
the population: but all complained of poverty. . . . 

Our coming excited a great stir in the town, Our 
dresses being after the fashion of the capital, every one 
knew us to be from Stamboul, Crowds collected as we 
passed through the streets, and gazed after us until we 
were out of sight. Various conjectures were started to 
account for our visit. 


Some of these conjectures were of an unplea- 
sant and even alarming sort. 

The Armenians have, in this poor town, an 
abundance of churches for their numbers. One of 
them, said to be 1300 years old, is called The 
Church of the Forty Steps, from the approach to 
it being by a flight of that number of steps. 
Here a priest was found teaching twenty-five 
boys, who were learning their lessons on the 
flat grave-stones around, like the little girl in 
Charles Lamb’s beautiful tale of the Sailor Un- 
cle; and here, when asking for a sight of relics, 
Mr Southgate was thus gratified :— 

One of the priests conducted us to a small upper room, 
and taking a bundle from a niche in the wall, began to 
Open it. One by one, twenty-five silk handkerchiets were 
unfolded, when a large volume appeared, This the 
Priest took and, reverently kissing, opened, It was the 
New Testament. beautifully written on parchment. in 
Armenian characters, We inquired its origin, and were 
told it was a mystery, When the Church was built, 
the book had been found there and had been care. 





fully preserved from that time to the present. It had, 
they said, the power of working miracles, and many in- 
stances were known of the sick having heen restored to 
health by laying it upon them. My Mussulman guide 
was appealed to for the truth of the assertion, and, to my 
surprise, acknowledged that Mussulmans even had tested 
its healing efficacy. As the priest was about to return 
the book to its place, an old man bowed with infirmities 
pressed eagerly forward, and seizing it in his hands, kissed 
it and rubbed his aged head upon it. May the day speedily 
arrive when all the poor and despised Christians of the 
East shall have this blessed book in their possession, and 
draw from it those spiritual truths which heal and purify 
the soul ! 


On the route to Bitlis, the traveller passed 
through several Armenian and Kurdish villages. 
The peasantry inhabiting the former are nearly 
in the same condition that Nenophon described, 
2,200 years since. Their houses are generally 
made 


By excavating the earth, and raising a wall of loose 
stones to the required height. Trunks of trees are then 
laid across for rafters and covered with branches. Then 
the earth is piled on until the whole is covered, and the 
fabiic attains a semi-globular shape. Sometimes the 
whole is built upon the surface, but, in both cases the ex- 
ternal appearance is that of a bare mound of earth. As 
the traveller approaches one of these villages, he discerns 
nothing at first but an apparent unevenness in the ground. 
Soon the rounded tops become distinguished, These in 
summer are covered with cakes of manure formed by the 
hand and drying for the winter fire, a feature which gives 
the whole at a distance the appearance of a magnificent 
collection of dung-heaps, 

The houses have generally two apartments, one for the 
family, and another more inferior for the cattle. These 
are almost entirely without furniture, and are not re- 
markable for cleanliness, Sometimes there is a rude 
fire-place, or a hole in the ground which answers the 
same purpose, the smoke being of too little importance 
to have special provision made for its egress, excepting a 
small aperture through the centre of the roof, where, at 
the same time, a few rays of light seize the opportunity 
to struggle in. On the plain of Moush many of the 
houses have a pole on the top, which supports the nest 
of a stork. 

The villagers are mostly herdsmen. They have the 
buffalo, but of a species unknown in America; the cow, 
horse, ass, and goat. They subject the cow to burdens. 
A man’s property is estimated by his herds. The pro- 
duce, yoghourt, cheese, and milk, furnish the chief arti- 
cles of food, The villagers are poorly clad, timid and 
servile in demeanour, and their faces are unintelligent 
and spiritless. They do not appear the same race with 
the same people in Constantinople, or even in the cities 
of the interior. In some of the villages which suffer most 
from the Kurds they wear the aspect of deep misery, and 
one often wonders at the degradation which can endure 
such a position without an effort to change it. They 
are extremely ignorant, and unclean in their persons and 
their houses, The women are especially ugly and filthy, 
and their domestic condition is as evil as can well be ima- 
gined, ‘They are servilely treated, brutish, idealess ; of 
peevish, complaining tempers, and doing no service with- 
outa murmur. They have in many of the villages the 
care of the herde, besides their domestic labours. Both 
men and women are generally unwilling to give lodging 
or food, or do it in so slow and sullen a manner as to 
render their hospitality hardly endurable, There are 
some exceptions to this picture, especially in the large 
villages. In some! have been cheered by the sight of 
domestic industry, cleanliness, and thrift; in some I 
have been cordialy received. But such exceptions are 
a a ee ee ee a ee 

This is a painful picture; and in this condi- 
tion these wretched people linger on from age to 
age. Bands of Kurds—robbers, in fact—were 
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578 TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


sometimes met by the travellers, to the deadly 
terror of the muleteer. One day, after leaving 
Moush, on halting for refreshment, they heard 
that a villager had been murdered that morning 
in the mountains; and, in the same day, in a 
desolate place, they were stopped by a party of 
those fierce mountaineers, who, on discovering 
them, had changed their course and galloped 
towardsthem. ‘The alarming encounter is thus 


naturally described :— 

The movement threw our muleteer into great terror. 
He suddenly ordered us to draw up into a body and to 
move forward slowly, while he hastened te meet the ad- 
vancing horsemen. A warm parley ensued. The party 
eyed us keenly as we approached, My spirits sank very 
perceptibly when I encountered the same ferocious looks 
that I had seen in Moush. The conversation between 
the muleteer and the horsemen became more earnest, but 
being in Kurdish, we could understand nothing, except- 
ing by their looks and gestures, that it related tous. The 
poor muleteer, who had served us most faithfully from 
the first, looked as if he were upon the rack. He suc- 
ceeded, however, by what arguments I know not, in ef- 
fecting his object, for, after some delay, we were suffered 
to proceed in safety. The Kiahya’s story revived the 
recollection of the adventure, and, as if this were not 
enough, I began to feel some self-reproach for having 
undertaken the journey. John, too, became gloomy ; 
called himself a fool for having exposed his life for the 
paltry consideration of monthly wages ; and wished him- 
self in Constantinople. All this induced a fit of loneli- 
ness; and, for the first time since my journey began, 1 
lay down upon my grass couch with 4 heavy heart, 

How healing is sleep! How repulsive of care are the 
bright beams of the morning! John rose a new man, 
and I found in the protection of the night something 
stillto be grateful for, . «© © © « © © «© «ww 

In the course of the day we passed four old and de. 
serted khans of an ancient and solid architecture, The 
principal one was built of hewn stone, with round towers 
or abutments at the angles and sides, It was in the 
Saracenic style, and had doubtless been erected many 
ages back, for Time had now decorated its walls with 
green tresses waving from every gaping chink. A stone 
fountain, which still furnished refreshing water, stood 
before it, and a merry cascade played near by. 

A wealthy Armenian at Bitlis, to whom Mr 
Southgate had a letter from Erzroum, gave him 
a very inhospitable reception; pretending to 
know nothing whatever of the person by whom 
it was written. In these circumstances, return- 
ing the letter into his pocket, he desired to be 
conducted to the Bey, a Kurd, who chanced to 


be found in one of the khans, 

In a few minutes I was in his presence. He sat in 
one corner of the room, gaily dressed in the Kurdish cos. 
tume, His whole apparel was white, and his peak cap 
was bound with shawls of the liveliest colours. He was 
young, with a fine open face and a good form. He 
saluted me gracefully as I entered, and pointed to a seat 
near him. Pipes and coffee were brought, and he began 
by asking some common-place questions as to my coun- 
try, name, &c, He was more curious, however, to know 
my real design in travelling, and pressed the question 
with considerable importunity. I told him in plain 
terms that my object was to see different people and coun- 
tries, and to observe manners, characters, and religions, 
Ile could not understand it—an Oriental never can un- 
derstand the motive of one who travels either for informa- 
tion or pleasure, I have sometimes heard Turks speak of 
the locomotive propensity of the English as a species of 
insanity. The Bey was not satisfied, and asked what 
had brought me into so strange a place as Kurdistan. | 
replied that its very strangeness was my motive, that I 
wished to see what nobody else had seen, He was not 
contented, and grew suspicious. Winding that nothing 





else would avail, I intimated that I was travelling with 
proper credentials, and directed John to exhibit the fir. 
man of the Sultan, It was received by his secretary 
who opened it and offered it to the Bey, pronouncing 
at the same time the single word, * Mahmoud.” ‘hyp 
Bey, instead of receiving it with the customary demon. 
strations of respect, waved his hand contemptuously jn 
token of refusal, [ then drew forth the bouyouroultoy 
of the Pasha of Erzroum, and handed it to the scribe 
When the Bey heard what it was, he ordered it to he 
read, and at the close, drawing himself up, made some 
remark in Kurdish to the crowd who had gathered about 
the entrance. The meaning of course I could not un. 
derstand, but the tone and expression of face which ar. 
companied it, shewed that it was of a bold character, 
The bouyouroultou, however, had its desired effect. The 
Bey addedin Turkish that I must be provided for, and 
looking round upon the crowd who thronged the entrance, 
added, “ We must assign him to some one who is able 
to shew him proper attention ;” and then, as his eve felj 
on the Armenian to whom I had brought the letter, 
“M , will you receive him as a guest?” My Ar. 
menian, laying his hand upon his heart, professed him. 
self all zeal to comply with the wishes of the Bey, and, 
turning tome with an equivocal smile of weicome, re. 
quested me to follow him. I did so, with a secret feel. 
ing of vexation at being thus unceremoniously thrust 
upon his reluctant hospitality, but I endeavoured to con. 
sole myself with the thought that I was an instrument 
of justice to punish him for his parsimony. When we 
had arrived at his house, he conducted me to a balcony 
looking out upon a garden, and shaded with magnificent 
fruit trees. Here carpets and cushions were spread for 
us, and we were invited to repose, The motive for for. 
getfulness being now removed, my host’s memory sud. 
denly revived, and I delivered him the letter which I had 
brought for him. Though in Armenian, he could not 
read it himself, but, with the aid of his son, contrived 
to make out a lame interpretation, which gratified him 
so much that he afterwards shewed the letter to all his 
friends. 

In the evening, another Armenian, the banker of the 
Bey, came in to make our acquaintance. He welcomed 
us to Bitlis with the warmest cordiality, lavished upon 
us compliments in overwhelming profusion, made the 
most unbounded offer of his services, and conciuded by 
insisting upon our being his guests on the morrow. I 
hardly knew to what to attribute this profuse kindness, 
but I was very grateful to meet with so warm a fricnd, 
and began to feel quite at home, The next morning he 
called again, but, alas, how changed! There was no 
welcome, no compliment, and the invitation for the day 
seemed entirely torgotten. The melancholy truth at 
last came out, that our new friend had come to us the 
evening before from the midst of his nightly potations, 
and it was under their influence that he had made all 
the fair speeches which the soberness of the morning 
had dissipated. 

Bitlis cannot fail to interest and surprise a stranger at 
first sight. Its picturesque situation among the moun- 
tains and the singular internal appearance which the 
peculiar construction of its buildings gives it, make it 
entirely unlike most other eastern towns. The moun- 
tains form three deep valleys, which come down from 
the north, south-east, and west, to a junction where the 
city stands, extending its arms up into each of them, 
Three little streams, following the same course, descend, 
unite, and flow off together in one river emptying into the 
Tigris, which is said to be twenty-four hours distant. The 
Streets of the town run in terraces along the steep sides 
of the valleys, and the passenger in looking up is often 
surprised to see houses and walls above his head, Most 
of the houses have gardens attached to them, which give 
to the city, from some points of view, the appearance of 
a paradise in the midst of bare and verdureless moun- 
tains, The mosques, houses, garden walls, and every 
other structure about the city, are built of a find kind of 
sandstone, with which the region abounds, It is cut 
into cubic blocks for building, and imparts to the city an 
air of remarkable regularity and solidity. . . + > 
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The trade of the city is with Persia through Van, with 
Frzroum, Diarbekir, Mossoul, and Bagdad. The road 
to Mossuul is a dangerous one of eighty hours, or fifteen 
days. Jizireh is distant forty-eight hours, Diarbekir 
the same, Bagdad 220, and Busra 300. These are the 
estimates which I received from good authority in the 
place, but I cannot vouch for correctness in a matter 
where it is so difficult to procure authentic information. 


A great variety of excellent fruit is found in 
the gardens of Bitlis. Mr Southgate, during the 
day, went about everywhere, and spent the 
nights on the balcony of his churlish host, who 
placed him thusagreeably, merely not to have him 
under his roof, The following adventure becomes 
almost comic :— 


As I was sitting there one evening, enjoying the gentle 
caim and stillness of the hour, I heard distant music and 
asong, Which gradually approached the house, and at 
length ceased before the gate. Soon after, our old friend 
the banker appeared upon the balcony, followed by two 
or three companions and a train of musicians and singers. 
He seated himself familiarly by my side and ordered the 
music and song to commence, while our host hastened 
away to prepare an entertainment for his guests. Our 
banker was even more profuse in his compliments and 
offers of service than on the evening of our arrival. He 
particularly pressed upon me the use of his horses in my 
perambulations about the town, Thinking that a com- 
pliance would be the most effectual lesson for him, as well 
as conduce greatly to my own comfort, I accepted the 
offer on the spot, promising to send for them the next 
morning. When morning came, the banker had, as before, 
quite forgot the events of the evening, and appeared 
mortified upon being reminded of his promise. He per- 
mitted the horses to be taken away by the servant whom 
}sent for them, but was afterwards more cautious in 
his words, 

I availed myself of this new facility to visit some of 
the more remote parts of the town and, first of all, went 
to pay my respects to the Armenian bishop, . . . . 

We found the bishop seated upon a carpet under the 
trees of a garden adjoining the church, He would have 
arisen, With the aid of his servants, to receive us as we 
approached, if we had not hurried forward to prevent 
him. “IT am old,” said the venerable man, slowly 
passing his trembling hand over his silvery beard, The 
Armenians say that he is a hundred and twenty years 
of age. He spoke, in feeble tones, of so:ne of the events 
of his long life, while we sat by him on the carpet. He 
had formerly exercised the Episcopal office in Constanti- 
nople, but for the last twenty years had been resident in 
Bitlis. He gave me several items of information re- 
specting his people, which will be found scattered about 
in other places, as occasion may call them out, While 
we were conversing, two or three of his presbyters came 
in, and, after making their obeisance, remained standing 
in reverent silence before him. This deep respect ap- 
peared to be both appropriate and impressive. I have 
often witnessed it elsewhere in Turkey. Though a pe- 
culiarity perhaps, no one, I think, will be disposed to 
account it one of the corruptions of the Eastern Churches, 


The manners of the people of Bitlis are more free 
and gay than is common in Turkish towns, As I sat 
in my balcony I could often hear the sound of masic 
and the voice of merriment breaking upon the stillness 
ofthe evening, This gaiety, however, is mingled with 
no extraordinary refinement of manners; on the con- 
trary, one is often annoyed by an indelicacy extremely 
Offensive, I was astonished, on awaking the first morn- 
ing after my arrival, to find all thé male part of the 
family assembled on the balcony to see me dress, and 
My confusion was not a little increased on perceiving 
that the female portion had stationed themselves, for 
the same purpose, behind the lattice which separated the 
balcony from the inner apartments of the house. When 
I ventured to remark upon these and other such like 
hovelties, the universal apology was, * What else can 








you expect? This is Kurdistan.” [ have nowhere 
found the Armenians more respected and influential than 
in Bitlis, and consequently have seldom found them more 
intelligent and truly respectable, They have eight 
churches and four priests, 


Some families of Jacobitee are found here, a 
denomination of Christians rather numerous in 
certain parts of the East; and not to be con. 
founded by our Scottish readers with the adher- 
ants of the Stuart dynasty. The Jacobites, like 
the Lutherans, the Calvinists, and Wesleyans, 
take their appellation from their founder. 

At Bitlis, Mr Southgate, who met individuals 
of all religions, became acquainted with a Yezi- 
dee or Devil-worshipper. 


He was a farrier, and being in the employ of my host, 
occasionally made me a visit, and sometimes ate with me, 
I endeavoured to glean something from him respecting 
his religion: but, although he received my inquiries with 
good-humour, he could be induced to make no confessions, 
I observed nothing singular in his habits, beside a prac- 
tice of holding his little cup of wine with both hands, I 
did not, at the time, suppose it to be anything more than 
an awkward habit of his own, but I afterwards found in 
Mesopotamia, that the same wasa universal practice of 
the Yezidees, ‘Their great reverence for everything Chris- 
tian is well known, and this custom may have arisen 
from a superstitious fear of spilling upon the ground a 
liquid used in a Christian sacrament. 


Our traveller enjoyed his sojourn in Bitlis, 
and left it to the great and evident delight of his 
host, who cordially speeded the going guest, 
and his own regret. The evening before his 
departure, he had an opportunity of witnessing 
the in-door manners of the higher orders in Bitlis. 
He was invited to dine with one of the principal 
Armenians of the place. He says:— 


I went at sunset, and found several guests already ar. 
rived. They were seated in two rows on opposite sides 
of the room, and the master sat below them all, They 
all rose as | entered, while the host conducted me to a 
seat in the recess of the window at the head of the apart. 
ment, When all were again seated, sherbet, followed by 
rakee and sweetmeats, was sent round—a ceremony which 
was often repeated before dinner. This important meal 
was at length announced. Two waiters of great size 
were placed upon stools, around which the guests seated 
themselves in two companies. Dinner was served up in 
Oriental style, One dish rapidly succeeded another un- 
tilit became a task to taste of those which followed. 
Rakee was served, at the same time, in small glasses, but 
with a frequency which threatened to endanger the sob- 
riety of the company, I thought it my duty, at the 
hazard of seeming to slight the hospitality of my enter- 
tainer, to set an example of abstinence. The master did 
not sit at meat, but stood by, attending to the wants of 
his guests and giving directions to his servants. The 
compliments with which | was greeted were as Oriental 
as the scene about me, My coming wasa gift from God ; 
it was the appearance of a rose in a garden where it had 
never before been seen. John, who was present, was 
complimented as a Constantinopolitan by a health to 
Sultan Mahmoud, whose virtues were extolled with a 
formality and vehemence which seemed not a little sus- 
picious. After dinner, the company resumed their seats, 
and av hour was filled up with music and song froma 
Kurdish musician. ‘The scene, although orderly, was of 
a lighter kind than I would have chosen to be in if I had 
foreknown its character, But 1 went away hoping that 
some good might have been done, by giving them, per- 
haps, the first idea they had ever received of temperance 
in the use of strong drinks. The party broke up at an 
early hour, ‘The host accompanied me into the street 
and, on parting, seized and kissed my hand. 
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580 TRAVELS IN THE FAST, 


As this is the first account any European has 
given of this city, which has rarely if ever 
been visited by the people of the West, we 
have dwelt upon it. Shortly after leaving Bitlis, 
they came suddenly in view of the lake of Van, 
encircled by a continuance of the Nimrod range 
of mountains. At Ourtab, a village on its bor- 
ders, they halted. ‘The waters of the lake are 
brackish, and of a milky white. An amusing 
circumstance occurred here, which is exactly the 
counterpart of many of those stories of the uneo 
gude carriers still current in Scotland, and also 
probably in New England. A field of red clover 
was seen in full Inxurianee; and as the Woran 
enjoins that prayers neglected at the proper 
time should be said afterwards, the muleteer in- 
sisted on stopping to perform his devotions, Mr 


Southgate relates :-— 


As he had not said them at noon, the most meritorious 
hour of the five, as it was not now a canonical hour, and 
as T never knew him to say them afterwards, during the 
whole journey, Tam inclined to believe, what John sug- 
gested at the moment, that his sudden devotion was ex- 
cited by the thoughe that the time necessary for 1 wold 
afford his horses a fine opportunity to regale themselves 
on clover, The delay was probably mere beneficial to 
them than to me. T had felt, before leaving the village, 
considerable indisposition, which had now inerersed to a 
fever, While we stopped, my position on my horse be- 
came so irksome that I dismounted and flung myself upon 
the grass, Tt was fresh and moist, and doubtless added 
to my disorder, for T journeved on the rest ef the after. 
noon with great difficulty. Onv cours skirted the lake, 
and lay over rugged hill sides which descended to its 
brink. 
but here and there we passed through open groves of! 


Most of the ground was covered with dwarfoaks : 


friit-trees apparently growing without culture ami! st the 
wilder vegetation, 

We reached, a little past six, the Armenian village ot 
Elmalen, nestling amidst ao grove of finit trees at the 
head of a little cove, itself completely sheltered by t] 
aurrounding rocks and trees. The seene was so retired 
and quiet that it seemed the very home ot peace. TT 
women were uncovered, as thev generally are in the v 
cotton before thet doors 


They appeared more neat and thrifty than I 


lages, and were spinning 
accnatomed to see Rut. what was heet and str angest of 
all, they were kind to me. 
in the epen air, but they dissnaded me fram it by saving 
that the vicinity of the lake rendered it aany 


‘ 


I wished to apend the niognt 


A verv vreat difference was also visible in the 
Kurdish villages : and those of that people who 
have even but very lately renounced a nomadic 
life, appear superior both to the Lurks and Ar- 
menians, who regard them as intruders. 


They are chiefly hushandmen, and apparently industry 
ous and good ones. Thev are far more cleaniyv in their 
houses and persons, and generally better dressed, Th. 


} ‘ 


faces are open, cheerful, and intelligent, Their womer 


g” wnverled, but are modest and often beautiful. Tine 
children are well formed, active, and bright. As 
people they are the best-looking peasantry that T found 
in the Fase. 
they profess themselves good Mussulmans, and hav 
"Ty 


I never saw a mosque in their villages : but 


Imam who condnets the pravers in his own house, 
are on the whole more strict in their devotions than ¢ 


Turks ; but they have hardly any intelligent idea or th 

religion which they profess, : ; ¢ - , 
We turned ont of a valley into an extensive plain 

which conducted us once more to the shore of lake. 


The Kurdish hushbandmen were at work. In on place 


they were cutting crass with a sick/e. [never before or 


afterwards, in the East, saw grass cut for fodder, except- 
Ing in the northern parts of European Turkey ; uor did | 


| 


ever, in any other instance, see an agricultural implement 
in form like the sickle, The food commonly given to 
cattle in Turkey is barley-straw, and the most common 
provender is barley, This is the most extensive prodnet 
of agriculture inthe empire. Wheat is next. Oats ang 
rye, IT have seldom seen, and corn is a’nndant only ip 
European Turkey, where the meal is made into bread 
equal to the brown loaves of New-England, The grain 
that was growing on the border of the lake of Van wags 
now ripe and nearly six feet high, In another part of 
the plain a party were Iplonghing, and gsinzving right 
merrily at their work. An Eastern peasant singing at 
his work! This too was strange, I never heard j; 
elsewhere, in those lands, than among the Kurds, 


Mr Southgate, after this period, suffered consi. 
derable indisposition, brought on and greatly 
argravated by the fatigue of travel, and the 
numerous privations to which he was exposed, 
This beautiful incident occurred at Vastan, or 
rather a village oeeupving the site of what had 
anciently been Vastan :— 


Resides the few houses near the Inke, were an old 
mosque and medresseh, the firat | had seen since leaving 
Bitlis. One of the honses was the residence of a Bey, of 
whom we asked shelter for the night. We were received 
into a comfortable building adjoining the heuse, and 
Tt had in 
a balustrade around 
it, where we conld repose without danger of being trod. 
As the sun had 

e down, we pre ferred to sit for a while hefore 
the door, where carpets were spread for us. The Bey 
did not make his appearance for some time after onr 


evidently intended for the reception of guests. 
the middle a platform or stage, with 


den upon by ont horses in the night. 
not vet gor 


} 


arrival, bat T observed him eyeing us from a emal! win 
dow in the wall et his honse. He sent us, however, ¢ 
present of ¢ rries, and a bounqnet of roses, in token of 
hospitalitv. and at last came himselt. His sons. who 


ig iwthered round us, rose as hi approached, and his 


appearance was so veneral'e that 1 almost involuntarily 
did the same He was slightly bowed with age, but his 
fizure was still tall and camm nding. His heard. long 
@1) C4 wl rie ed hy th frost a Time, descended to his 
hreast Wis face wore a grave, but kindly, aspect. and 
his who'e appesrance bespoke the simplicity of patriarchal! 
times, He laid his hand unon his heart and hade ns 
welcame We pressed him to a seat upon the carpet, 
while his sans stood resvecttally before him, The eldest 
was abont f ty vears. and the voungest inst entered int 
manhood So. TL thought. the patriarch Jacob mary hav 
often sat t even-tide before the doar at his tent. enr- 
rounded bv his man! sons. The ald Bev knew n 
language besides his own, but one af the young men was 
t se;ve as interpreter. 


When the sun had set, we retired to our apartment, 


and the Bev ea n and ate and snent the evening wit! 
VWs | have often met with Mussnimans who seemed to 
POCSONSS Qo Fit revigious feeling, anc with whom I conld 
exercise som ne of Teligious communion I have 
son es mV OW n gnienenea ana henefited 
by the reverence with which they spoke of the Deity, 
and We sonetimes mingled in harmonious converse 
with them on hely things. I have heard them insist 


earnestness on thi duty of prayer, when they 
to have some spiritnal sense of its nature and 
mMpoertance, { have sometimes found them entertaining 
elevated views of moral duty. and looking with contempt 
on the pleasures of the world. These are, indeed, rar 
characters. but I should do injustice to my own conviction, 

1 did net cantess that 1 have found them. In these 

st ces | have Bnifrornm ly been struck with a strone 
resemblance to patriarchal piety. That reverence for 
(,o0d, that spirit of simple trust and resignation to his 
will, that dispaesition to observe the operations of his 
hand in the works of nature, and that kindly and benefi- 
cent feeling towards all which are the prominent charac- 
teristics of the faith of prophets and holy men of old, are 
also the peculiar traits of Islamism, whenever it sssumes 
anything ef a spiritual character, And why shoald 
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pot be so? It is essentially a transcript of the religion 
of the Old Testament, corrupted no more than that was 
corrupted when Mohammedanism arose. I would not 

r as the panegyrist of the religion, nor would I 
deny to it what I sincerely believe to be its due. On the 
contrary, [ exalt the religion of the Bible, when I show 
that even its corruptions may sometimes have a beneficent 
tendency. 

These thoughts are suggested hy my recollections of 
the Kurdish patriarch, When we sat down to eat, he 
implored a blessing with great solemnity, and rendered 
hie thanks when we arose. Before he left us, he spread 
his carpet and offered his evening devotions with apparent 
meekness and humility; and I could not but teel how 


, 
’ 


impressive are some oF the Oriental forms of wership, 


when T san his aged head bowed to the earth in religious 
homage. Il have not scrupled to adopt the same torm., 


when necessitated to perform the same duty in the pre. 
sence of Mussulmans, 

Mr Southgate was seriously indisposed when 
a 

he reached Bitlis : 

to see the Frank would brook no delay ; and 


but the curiosity of the Pasha 


sick, desponding, and travel-stained, he was 
dragged into the presence of the great man. 
The Pasha arrayed himself for the interview in 
the new costume invented by the Sultan, and 
had a chair placed for his guest; one of those 
fimev articles made at Malta, and borrowed tor 
the occasion. Poor Mr Southgate appears to have 
been almost “What an 
idea of western customs.” he exelaims, * must 
that tall. straight-backed. narrow-seated body- 
bearer give to an Oniental |” 


ashamed of himselt. 


The Pasha asked many questions on America, and my 
edject in visiting his country; to all which [ answered 
discreetly, He then sent for John. who made a low 
obeisance as he entered, and, at the 
knelt at the foot of His examination ended, 
the hurd was called, He went a degree tarthes 
respects than John, for he approached. knelt. 


Pasha’s bidad ne. 
his carpet. 
in his 


kK Iss “a the 


border of the carper. and then rising to his feet, stood 
with his hands tolded before him, lL pon being ques. 
tioned, he had the assurance to sav that he had been 
deputed by the Bev of Bitlis, Whose service he 


Profeseeg to be. fo convey us santo the presen Ol thre 
Pasha, The 


conduct had been a: 


whole storv was a tabrication, and his 
incessant torment to me, trom the 


Biths. The 


i, according to custan, ordered a 


Mowent of our leaving however, 


believed him an present 
of httv piastres to be made to him DY tis treasure 

The Pasha offered me a room in the palace whic 
looked out on the pavilion and court, and at noon sent 
me a rich breakfast trom his own table. 
however, 


Finding mvyselt 
exposed to constant observation. and teeling 
the need of retirement and repose, | begged the Pasha 
lO assigns (tO me a piace of residence In the midst of the 


gatuens, 

He was afterwards assigned a lodging in the 
house of a wealthy Armenian, of a character very 
opposite to his host at Bitlis. 
and position gives a complete picture of social 


This mans story 


life in the East, under one frequent aspect :— 


He received meat the outer gate with as unconstrained 
a welcome as if he had invited me thither himself. A 
room was already prepared for me in the most elevated 
part of the house, overlooking, on three sides, the forest 
of gardens beneath, and commanding a distant view of 
the City and the lake, The grounds belonging to the 
house, though but a speck in the midst of the gardens, 
themseives covered many acres, and were culivaied by 
RO less than tharty-six labourers. My host was still a 
young man, but had passed through some interesting 
vicissitudes of fortune. His father had been the banker 
Othe tyrannical Pasha before mentioued, who lad put bim 
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to death with the design of seizing his riches, The son, 
however, anticipating the event, had gathered his father’s 
wealth and fled to a place of security, where he remained 
until his enemy was removed or dead. The catastrophe, 
he said, had been a warning to him to aveid public sta- 
tions. He had, therefore, returned and purchased an 
estate among the gardens, where he could spend his life 
in retirement and quiet. 

Near the house was a kioshk, or summer pavilion, 
where my host sometimes entertained a party of friends, 
On one occasion T was invited to be present. The pavi- 
lion was embowered among trees, and opened, upon one 
side, on a square tank or reservoir, like those often seen 
in the courts of Persian houses, The floor was covered 
with carpets and cushions, where the guests, twelve in 
number, could repose at theirease. Around the reservoir 
musicians were seated, who plaved while we ate. Some 
of the instruments were new to me, One in particular 
It was in form like the body 
of a piano, thengh so smal that it could be lifted 
with ease by the plaver. Its construction and notes also 
resembled those of the piano: but its cords were struck 
hy two preces of wood or cork attached to sticks held in 
the hands of the performer. 

wo large sofas were placed for the party. When 
we had seated ourselves, a narrow cloth, sufficiently long 
to extend around the table, was spread in our laps, and 
a napkin richly embroidered was thrown over the left 
shonider of cach guest. Previously, however, servants 
came inwith napkins on their shoulders, a ewer con- 
taining water in on hand and a basin in the other, 
The ewer is) generally metallic, and somewhat re- 
sembling in form an old-fashioned teapot. The nose, 
however, is so small that only a slender stream of water 
is emitted, which is poured upon the hands of the guest 
bv the servant kneeling before him, while the basin 
receives it below. To avoid the offence which the sight 
ot the foul water might give the guest, the basin hasa 
metallic cover pertorated with holes, through which the 
water passes and is concealed beneath. From the centre 
of this cover rises a cylindrical post, three or four inches 
high, on which the soap is laid. The guest, having 
pertormed his ablution, takes the napkin from the 
servant's shoulder, wipes his hands, replaces it, and the 
servant passes to the next, By this process fingers are 
made as fitto be thrust into a dish as knives and torks 
can be, 

Generally a kind of soup is first served, into which 
each guest, the most respectable taking the lead, dips 

Pieces of bread are placed in” profusion 
There is no clashing of knives and 


attracted mv attention, 


his spoon. 
around the sota, 
ach dish is placed in the 
, and they follow one another in rapid 


if oO Tiates. 


succession, tach one takes a portion from the side 
nearest him, so that the numerous fingers thrust in 
The guest 
has hardly time to fill his mouth before the dish is 
snatched away and another takes its place. Each dish 
is distinct in its kind. There is no intermingling of 
It there are vegetables, they follow 
\ Turkish so'ra is almost always 
furnished with pickles, which are esteemed a great pro- 
vocative of appetite, Sherbets, though common, are not 
so often found as ata Persian beard. The variety of 
disses is very great, and the number is proportioned to 
the rank and ability of the host. I have seen nearly 
twenty follow each other in the course of half-an-hour. 
Mutton is the meat most commonly eaten by the Turks. 
I have been served with a dinner in which there were 
brought torward about twelve dishes, each different trom 
the other, but neariy all of them preparations of mutton. 
The last dish isthe pilav. When this appears, the guest 
may understand that whatever remains of appetite he 
possesses must be satisfied upon that. 

The etiquetie of a Turkish repast is minute in the 
extreme. One can hardly imagine, without observing 
it, how much refinement there may be in eating with 
one’s fingers The radical difference between Oriental 
and Occidental manners is, that the first are formed 
upon nature, the second upon art. «© 6 + 6 ee 
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When our dinner at Van was ended, candles were 
brought, roses were thrown upon the water, and the 
music was continued until the guests were ready to 
depart, The spot won so much upon me, that I fre- 
quently afterwards retired thither alone, to repose during 
the heat of the day, and to listen to the music of the 
birds and the gurgling of the water, as it fell into the 
reservoir. 

The government of this province was formerly 
hereditary ; but, in 1831, the governor rebelled, 
was defeated in arms, and his government taken 
from him and his family. The present governor 
is of the new school; and, though a strict Mus- 
sulman, is a friend of reform, or of innovation, 

The only European that has visited the towns 
of Bitlis and Van, and the neighbouring country, 
is Schultz the German, of whom Mr Southgate 
received the following account from the Pash: 
of Van, where the unfortunate traveller had 
spent a month :— 

The Pasha described him as, in stature, the tallest man 
he had ever seen. He travelled throush the country in 
lordly style, making maguificent presenis wherever he 
went. He was accumpanied by an interpreter, several 
servants, and no less than seven sumpier-horses, Tn this 
manner he went into Kuidistan, where, doubtless, that 
upon which he depended for his security proved his ruin. 
His display of wealth tempted the cupidity of a Kurdish 
Bey, who was entertaining him, [Lis lost dismissed 
him, when he was ready to depart, with a powerful 
guard, ostensibly as a mark of consideration and honour ; 
but he gave the escort secret instructions to murder him 


on the road. On the second day of their march, the chief 


of the party invited him to turn aside, on pretence of 
visiting some ruin near at haud, As soon as they had 
reached «a convenient place, the guard fell upon him 
unawares, and, before he could offer resistance, despatched 
him on the spot, The lesson was so instructive a@ one, 
that I thought it worthy of being recorded, Stull 1 
could not but regret, in iny own case, that [ had not 
sume presents With which to repay the courtesy of the 
Pasha of Van. Je was unweatried in his attentions 
during my stay, Whenever I wished to go abroad, 
sent me horses, and gave me free permission to go where 
I pleased. In this way, although still in a weak state, 
I was able to visit every part of the town and pursue my 
inquiries among all classes. The place has all the ap- 
pearance of a Persian town, excepting its Turkish uuin- 
arets. 

Van is at the head of a district of seventy-five 
villages, and the principal place in the Pasha. 
lik. The bulk of its inhabitants are Turkish, 
but the Armenians are also numerous. ‘lhe 
observations which Mr Southgate makes upon the 
inferiority of the Mussulmans and Christians 
applies to all mankind. The Christians hove 
been degraded by long ages of oppression. 

Krom a people more elevated than their masters now 
are, they have become slaves. Generous and manly 
feeling has been long since crushed by the iron hand of 
tyranny, and they have become churlish aud inhospitable. 
Accustumed to seck every expedient to escape the inces. 


THE FEAST OF THE POETS 


Whatever our prosaic and political readers 
may think of it, we can assure them that many 
young and ingenuous hearts are now beating with 
fond anticipation, or warm sympathy, in expecta- 
tion of our annual budget. Jf it be true— 





| 
| 
| 


of our holy reiigion, even in its lowest estate; but wou 


sant extortions of petty rulers, they have learned }o,), 
to cringe and to deceive, Their circumstances, not u,. 
religion, have made them what they are. 

Wherever their condition is more tree, their characte; 
rises in proportion. So it is among the Christians of 
Mesopotamia, and still more remarkably among tho 


independent Nestorians, who inhabit the mountains of 


Kurdistan, So it is amony the Chiistians of Europea, 
Turkey, who, though most blindly devoted to superst:. 
tion, are generally cheerful, industrious, aud hospital 

In all these instances their civil condition is more easy 
and the influence which it exerts upon their moral gy 
intellectual character is obvious to the most casita) ol). 
server, In recording, thereture, the degradation of 1):. 
Christian peasantry of Turkey, T would not be under. 
stood as detracting aught from the beneficent tendenejrs 
rather show thereby how deeply malignant is the ing). 
ence of that fulse faith whose features it is the im, 


eel 


desizn of these | 3 to delineate, 
Still, as an hance t reporter, T cannot deny to Islamism 
| whatever of good I have tuund im it, and, im this cha. 
ractcr, I must ackuowledge that IT have seliom seun j; 


presenting a less repulsive aspect than in the iuterestiy, 


| region which we lave just surveyed, 


! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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| by the precatory Wurds, 
_gladly accepted the Pasha’s offer of a guard, 


The route from Van was rendered so unsafe, 
that the traveller 


On the first day he was amazed by his escort 


performing, for pastime, the mimic evolutions of 


war ; scouring over the plain, wheeling, attack. 
ing, and defending, his day, too, he saw, for 
the first and last time, the peak of drarai, In 
the middle of the afternoon, the guard hiited 


| for prayer, and to perform their ahbuss: ons, Which 


are all of religious obligation, though they are of 
varying kinds. The *iussulmans imagine that 
the Franks never pray, because they are never 
seen engaged in prayer. 

Before leaving Kurdistan, ir Southgate takes 
a general survey of the character and condition 
of its tribes, which is full of interest. He anti- 
cipates no advantage from establishing missions 
among them, compared with the resuits which 
might be anticipated from the labours of devoted 
Western missionaries among those people of the 
Kast called Christians. 

The Kurds have no written language, and, 
with the exception cf a few books of poetry, 
written in Arabic, no literature. Myr Southgate 
has, however, a high opinion of their natural 
genius and intellectual vigour ; regarding them, 
indeed, us superior to all the people of the 
East. 

The traveller was now at Salmas, within the 
borders of Persia, and symptoms of a differe it 
people, and of very different customs, became 
more and more rife. 

(To be concluded in our next Number.) 


FOR SEPTEXIBER, 1840. 


which we cannot believe—that the spirit of poetry 
is dead in the land, then it is our mission to walt h 
for its revival, and foster and welcome every 
symptom of returning animation. But we deny 


The spirit of poetry is immorts 


that it is dead. 
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as the soul of man; and, instead of being hon- 
oured to keep alive its vestal fire,ours is the hum- 
bler, but’ still useful office, of gathering and again 
disseminating a few of its scattered rays. These 
are, no doubt, of very diferent degrees of power, 
intensity, and brilliancy ; yet of the dullest, we 
may employ the language in which Coleridge de- 
scribed his own early verses: “ Such verses as a 
striving of mind, and struggle after the intense 
and vivid, are a fair promise of better things.” 
And even although these “* better things” should 
never be attained, we tnust regard them as the 
realization of a good which those who have not 
striven and struggled never can reach. 

At our lFeast—the quality of which, in the 
current year we leave to the candid judgment of 
our readers—there are guests from ail parts of 
the empire, and from the most opposite condi- 
tions of life, equalized for the time by a common 
and ennobling pursuit. 

But as our space is limited, and our materials 
superabundant, it will be wise not to waste it in 
introduction, Some of our poetical contributors 
may fancy themselves overlooked or rejected, 
while their verses are only delayed.! Our taste and 
judgment in selection we submit to their discre- 
tion ; but we confidently assume the merit of the 
most rigid and judge-like impartiality towards 
every One appearing at our bar; and of being 
perfect Brutuses in our decrees. ~ If we are sen- 
sible of any bias, it is unquestionably towards the 
obscure, and the young, and modest aspirant. 

To propitiate, if that be possible, scholarly 
critics, we shall now commence with 


CLASSICAL AND TRANSLATED POETRY. 
MY LOVES. 


Suggested by Anaecreon’s © Vi Dun70,” &e, 
Nanie the leaves on all the trees, 

Name the waves on al! the seas, 

Name the notes of all the groves, 

Thus thon namest all my loves. 

! do love the dark, the fair ; 


9 
Golden ringlets, raven hair; 
Je ey 


e that swims in sunny light, 
Glance that shoots like lightning bright. 


I do love the stately dame, 

And the sportive girl the same ¢ 
Every changeful phase between 
Blooming cheek and brow serene, 


I do love the young, the old, 
Maiden modest, virgin bold, 
Tiny beauties, and the tall; 
arth has room enough for all. 


Which is better—who can say *— 
Lucy grave er Mary yay ? 

She who half her charms conceals ? 
She who sparkles while she feels ? 


Why should I confine my love’ 
Nature bids us freely rove ; 

‘ . . ° 
God hath scattered wide the fair, 
Blooms and beauties everywhere. 


l’aris was a pedant fool, 

Meting beauty by a rule: 
Pallas? Juno’ Venus ?—he 
Should have chosen all the three, 





I am wise; life's every bliss 
Thankful tasting ; and a kiss 
Is a sweet thing, L declare, 
From a dark maid or a fair. 
ER Be 
NIGHT. 
te Tiga Nur.” — Tomer.) 
Holy Night! in silence 
From thy starry throne 
Swaying, thee I worship, 
Silent and alone. 


Holy Night ! how calmly 
Sails the mellow moon 

Through the deep blue welkin, 
Fairer than the noon. 


Mellow Moon! how gently 
Through the voiceless hight, 
O'er the sleeping waters, 
Tri 
Holy Nj 


Shoot, with sudden birth, 


S thy silver bigat, 


r t uxy | rnle 

ght ! how lovely 

I] yar if ahi = + r arrows 
a’ ts Ui sbinhmenr) bee hab DUD 


Krom the lambent north. 


Holy Night! thou reignest 
Solemn, still, serene 3 

Hiushed, the tribes of mortals 
Bow Letore their queen. 


Now the battling voices 
Of the babbling throng 
Cease ; and thou may’st listen, 
As it treads along, 


To the steps of Godhead 
Beating march of ‘Time ; 

Slowly, surely, wisely, 
Beautiful, sublime ; 


ta 
eat 
a. 


Beating thought and feeling, 
Beating vital power 

In renewed creation’s 
Pulse, from hour to hour. 


Holy Night! devoutly 
While I worship thee, 

Jabbling Folly’s echo 
Dies away from me. 


JI. & B. 
on , . eS 
WAIL OF AN IDOL, 

( | il Wind lin —S <i mre lk | si Sf it C] ‘ 
the very comfortless Greek doctrine of Hades. TI 
1h are |) ir} os ly horrow« 1 from aut ju ty i yl 
versijication scems more akinto the free chorale 
of the ane! nts. written to e heard, th nto tle fornia 


abie architecture ef the modern English ode, written 


M nos Suvarey yi Tacarda, Gari “Odvee 
B 4 Av x v 6 tw , ‘4 x ~ 
Avde, Tae Unde wW, Ww iy ioTOs TO) 

hl TAGCiy VERLET TS KATES Diet vOITiV KIAKTTiide 


Odyssey, Xi, 45% 

© dreary, dreary shades! 
© sad and sunless glades ! 
© yellow, yellow meads 

Of Asphodel! 
Where the dream-like Idol strays, 
On lone and haunted ways, 
Through Hades’ weary maze, 

And sings his own sad knell. 


© sullen, solemn, silent clime ! 


O lazy pace of noiseless time ! 
O, where is the blythe and gamesome chang: 
Of the many-nurturing of earth ? 
The dance of joy, the flush of mirth, 
Life’s vast and varied range ? 





* Idol, idwior: ghost, wraith, shade. It seemed avis 
able to retain the Greck word ; for an ancicont «ds aid 
a modern ghost are nut exactly the same sort of bon 
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When our dinner at Van was ended, candles were 
brought, roses were thrown upon the water, and the 
musie was continued until the guests were ready to 
depart, The spot won so much upon me, that I fre- 
quently afterwards retired thither alone, to repose during 
the heat of the day, and to listen to the music of the 
birds and the gurgling of the water, as it fell into the 
reservoir. 


The government of this province was formerly 
hereditary ; but, in 1831, the governor rebelled, 
was defeated in arms, and his government taken 
from him and his family. The present governor 
is of the new school; and, though a strict Mus- 
sulman, is a friend of reform, or of innovation. 

The only European that has visited the towns 
of Bitlis and Van, and the neighbouring country, 
is Schultz the German, of whom Mr Southgate 
received the following account from the Pasha 
of Van, where the unfortunate traveller had 


spent a month :— 

The Pasha described him as, in stature, the tallest man 
he had ever seen. He travelled through the country in 
lordly style, making maguificent presents wherever he 
went. He was accompanied by an interpreter, several 
servants, and no less than seven sumpter-horses, In this 
manner he went into Kurdistan, where, doubtless, that 
upon which he depended for his security proved his ruin. 
His display of wealih tempted the cupidity of a Kurdish 
Bey, who was entertaining him, His host dismissed 
him, when he was ready to depatt, with a powerful 
guard, ostensibly as a mark of consideration and honour ; 
but he gave the escort secret instructions to murder him 
on the road. On the second day of their march, the chief 
of the party invited him to turn aside, on pretence of 
visiting some ruin near at hand, As soon as they had 
reached a convenient place, the guard fell upon him 
unawares, and, before he could offer resistance, despatched 
him on the spot, The lesson was so instructive a one, 
that I thought it worthy of being recorded, Still 1 
could not but regret, in my own case, that I had not 
some presents with which to repay the courtesy of the 
Pasha of Van. He was unwearied in his attentions 
during my stay. Whenever | wished to go abroad, he 
sent me horses, and gave me free permission to go where 
I pleased. In this way, although still in a weak state, 
I was able to visit every part of the town and pursue my 
inquiries among all classes. The place has all the ap- 
pearance of a Persian town, excepting its Turkish min- 
arets. 

Van is at the head of a district of seventy-five 
villages, and the principal place in the Pasha- 
lik. The bulk of its inhabitants are Turkish, 
but the Armenians are also numerous. ‘The 
observations which Mr Southgate makes upon the 
inferiority of the Mussulmans and Christians, 
applies to all mankind. The Christians have 
been degraded by long ages of oppression. 


From a people more elevated than their masters now 
are, they have become slaves. Generous and manly 
feeling has been long since crushed by the iron hand of 
tyranny, and they have become churlish and inhospitable. 
Accustomed to seck every expedient to escape the inces. 
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sant extortions of petty rulers, they have learned boi), 
to cringe and to deceive, Their circumstances, not their 
religion, have made them what they are. 

Wherever their condition is more free, their character 
rises in proportion. So it is among the Christians of 
Mesopotamia, and still more remarkably among the 
independent Nestorians, who inhabit the mountains of 
Kurdistan, So it is among the Christians of European 
Turkey, who, though most blindly devoted to superst;. 
tion, are generally cheerful, industrious, and hospitable, 
In all these instances their civil condition is more easy, 
and the influence which it exerts upon their moral ay 
intellectual character is obvious to the most casual ob. 
server, In recording, therefure, the degradation of th 
Christian peasantry of Turkey, I would not be under. 
stood as detracting aught from the beneficent tendencies 
of our holy reiigion, even in its lowest estate ; but would 
rather show thereby how deeply malignant is the infin. 
ence of that false faith whose features it is the main 
design of these pages to delineate, 

Still, as an honest reporter, I cannot deny to Islamism 
whatever of good I have found in it, and, in this cha. 
racter, I must acknowledge that I have seldom een jt 
presenting a less repulsive aspect than in the interesting 
region which we have just surveyed, 

The route from Van was rendered so unsafe, 
by the predatory Kurds, that the traveller 
gladly accepted the Pasha’s offer of a guard, 
On the first day he was amazed by his escort 
performing, for pastime, the mimic evolutions of 
war ; scouring over the plain, wheeling, attack. 
ing, and defending. ‘This day, too, he saw, for 
the first and last time, the peak of Ararat. In 
the middle of the afternoon, the guard halted 
for prayer, and to perform their ablutions, which 
are all of religious obligation, though they are of 
varying kinds. The Mussulmans imagine that 
the Franks never pray, because they are never 
seen engaged in prayer. 

Before leaving Kurdistan, Mr Southgate takes 
a general survey of the character and condition 
of its tribes, which is full of interest. He anti- 
cipates no advantage from establishing missions 
among them, compared with the results which 
might be anticipated from the labours of devoted 
western missionaries among those people of the 
East called Christians. 

The Kurds have no written language, and, 
with the exception of a few books of poetry, 
written in Arabic, no literature. Mr Southgate 
has, however, a high opinion of their natural 
genius and intellectual vigour ; regarding them, 
indeed, as superior to all the people of the 
East. 

The traveller was now at Salmas, within the 
borders of Persia, and symptoms of a different 
people, and of very different customs, became 
more and more rife. 

(To be concluded in our next Number.) 
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Whatever our prosaic and political readers 
may think of it, we can assure them that many 
young and ingenuous hearts are now beating with 
fond anticipation, or warm sympathy, in expecta- 
tion of our annual budget. If it be true— 





which we cannot believe—that the spirit of poetry 
is dead in the land, then it is our mission to watch 
for its revival, and foster and welcome every 
symptom of returning animation. But we deay 
thatit isdead. The spirit of poetry is immortal 
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as the soul of man; and, instead of being hon- 
oured to keep alive its vestal fire, ours is the hum- 
bler, but still useful office, of gathering and again 
disseminating a few of its scattered rays. These 
are, no doubt, of very different degrees of power, 
intensity, and brilliancy ; yet of the dullest, we 


_may employ the language in which Coleridge de- 


scribed his own early verses: ‘ Such verses as a 
striving of mind, and struggle after the intense 
and vivid, are a fair promise of better things.” 
And even although these “ better things” should 
never be attained, we must regard them as the 
realization of a good which those who have not 
striven and struggled never can reach. 

At our Feast—the quality of which, in the 
current year we leave to the candid judgment of 
our readers—there are guests from all parts of 
the empire, and from the most opposite condi- 
tions of life, equalized for the time by a common 
and ennobling pursuit. 

But as our space is limited, and our materials 
superabundant, it will be wise not to waste it in 
introduction, Some of our poetical contributors 
may fancy themselves overlooked or rejected, 
while their verses are only delayed.| Our taste and 
judgment in selection we submit to their discre- 
tion ; but we confidently assume the merit of the 
most rigid and judge-like impartiality towards 
every One appearing at our bar; and of being 
perfect Brutuses in our decrees. - If we are sen- 
sible of any bias, it is unquestionably towards the 
obscure, and the young, and modest aspirant. 

To propitiate, if that be possible, scholarly 
critics, we shall now commence with 


CLASSICAL AND TRANSLATED POETRY. 
MY LOVES. 
Suggested by Anaereon's * Ti Duara,” &e, 


Name the leaves on all the trees, 
Name the waves on all the seas, 
Name the notes of all the groves, 
Thus thon namest all my loves. 


I do love the dark, the fair; 

Golden ringlets, raven hair ; 

I.ye that swims in sunny light, 

Glance that shoots like lightning bright. 


I do love the stately dame, 

And the sportive girl the same ; 
Every changeful phase between 
Blooming cheek and brow serene, 


I do love the young, the old, 
Maiden modest, virgin bold, 
Tiny beauties, and the tall ; 
Earth has room enough for all. 


Which is better—who can say ?— 
Lucy grave er Mary gay? 

She who half her charms conceals ? 
She who sparkles while she feels ? 


Why should I confine my love ? 
Nature bids us freely rove ; . 
God hath scattered wide the fair, 
Blooms and beauties everywhere. 


Paris was a pedant fool, 

Meting beauty by a rule: 

Pallas ? Juno? Venus ?—he 
Should have chosen all the three, 
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I am wise; life's every bliss 
Thankful tasting ; and a kiss 
Is a sweet thing, I declare, 
From a dark maid or a fair. 


NIGHT. 
(‘liga Nug.”— Homer.) 
Holy Night! in silence 
From thy starry throne 


ee thee I worship, 
Silent and alone. 


Holy Night ! how calmly 
Sails the mellow moon 

Through the deep blue welkin, 
Fairer than the noon. 


Mellow Moon ! how gently 
Through the voiceless night, 
O'er the sleeping waters, 
Trips thy silver light. 


Holy Night ! how lovely 
Shoot, with sudden birth, 
IIosts of shimmering arrows 
From the lambent north. 


Holy Night! thou reignest 
Solemn, still, serene ; 

Hushed, the tribes of mortals 
Bow before their queen. 


Now the battling voices 
Of the babbling throng 
Cease ; and thou may’st listen, 
As it treads along, 


To the steps of Godhead 
Beating march of Time ; 

Slowly, surely, wisely, 
Beautiful, sublime ; 


Beating thought and feeling, 
Beating vital power 

In renewed creation’s 
Pulse, from hour to hour. 


Holy Night! devoutly 
While I worship thee, 

Babbling Folly’s echo 
Dies away from me. 


Je S. B, 


WAIL OF AN IDOL.* 


(The following lines are intended as a sort of epitome of 


the very comfortless Greek doctrine of Hades. The 
images are purposely borrowed from antiquity ; and the 
versification scems more akin to the free choral chants 
of the ancients, written to be heard, than to the formal 
syllabic architecture bf the modern English ode, written 
to be read.) 


My 3% wos Sevarev yt ragaida, Gadi “Odvecsy- 
Bovroimny x tragoveos tay Snrivimey Adm, 
"Avdel vas’ kxdtew, & uh Bieros Tohve tin, 
iE rae vixiters xatagdimiveciy avagcur. 
Udysscy, Xi-, 458. 
© dreary, dreary shades! 
© sad and suniess glades ! 
O yellow, yellow meads 
Of Asphodel ! 
Where the dream-like Idol strays, 
On lone and haunted ways, 
Through Hades’ weary maze, 
And sings his own sad knell, 


O sullen, solemn, silent clime ! 
O lazy pace of noiseless time ! 
O, where is the blythe and gamesome change 
Of the many-nurturing of earth ? 
The dance of joy, the flush of mirth, 
Life’s vast and varied range ? 
* Idol, uriwrw; ghost, wraith, shade. It seemed a:lvis- 
able to retain the Greek word ; for an ancient uiore» and 
a modern ghost are not exactly the same ams of be ing. 
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O dreary, dreary vales! 
O heavy, heavy gales ! 
Fraught with the dreamy dew of sleep, 
Over the joyless fields ye sweep ; 
O sullen, sullen, streaky sky, 
Where the changeless moon, with a leaden eye, 
Aloft hangs languidly, 
And yellow vapours mount up high, 
And flickering lights in a wild dance fly, 
Like the last fleet flash when the strangled die, 
Shooting across the darkling eye. 
O sullen, sullen sky! 
Where the brown bat wings, 
And the lone bird sings 
A chant like the chant of death; 
While sad souls wake 
The stagnant lake 
With a sobbing, struggling breath. 
Oh, sad, oh, sad is the wail of the stream, 
Mingling its sighs with the dead man’s dream; 
Winding, winding nine times round, 
Weary wandering, *scapeless bound! 
And the black, black kine, 
In lazy ranks, 
Are cropping the sickly herb 
From the reedy Stygian banks ; 
And hissing things, 
With poisoned blood, 
Are crawling through the slimy mud, 
Oh, sad, oh, sad is the endless row 
Of poplars biack ; oh, sad and slow 
Is the long drawn train of the sons of wo, 
The silent-marching ghosts ! 
And they share no more in the feast of glee, 
And the dance, and the song, and the wine-cup free ; 
Where the bard divine, with mellow lays, 
Is singing the gods’ and the heroes’ praise ; 
And they share no more 
Loud laughter’s roar, 
The silent-marching ghosts ! 
I hear their cry, 
As they flit swift by 
On noiseless wing, 
Hurrying through the wide out-spread 
Gates that gape for the countless dead : 
I] hear the cry 
Of the wailing ghosts ; 
Their voices small, 
Like a drowning thing, 
Drawn echoless along the long dark hall ; 
And some are whirled, 
In the mighty void, 
Like a leaf in the foamy tide ; 
And some are hurled, 
With a gusty fit, 
Into the deep Tartarean pit ; 
And some do sway, 
Like a blind thing astray, 
To and fro in the pathless air; 
And some, whom chance less stormy rules, 
Sit sipping the blood from crimson pools. 
Oh, sad is the throne, 
Dark, drear, alone, 
Of the stern, relentless pair ! 
With gloom enveiled, 
In judgment mailed, 
A joyless sway they bear. 
No cireling years, 
No sounding spheres, 
No hopes and fears, 
Are there; 
They sit on the throne, 
Dark, drear, alone, 
A stern, relentless pair. 
And beside them sits 
A monster dire, 
Watching the darkness with eyes of fire— 
The dog of the triple head ; 
And his harsh bark splits, 
Like thunder fits, 
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The realm of the silent dead. 
Oh, sad is the throne, 
Dark, drear, alone, r 
Of the stern, relentless pair ! 
O, dreary, dreary shades ! 
Q, sad and sunless glades ! 
O yellow, yellow meads 
Of Asphodel ! 
O, loveless, joyless homes ! 
O, weary, starless domes ! 
Where the wind-swept idol roams, 
And sighs his own sad knell. 
O, sullen, solemn, silent clime ! 
O, lazy pace of noiseless time ! 
O, where are the many-coloured joys of earth ? 
O, where is the loud, strong voice of mirth ? 
O, where is the change 
Of joy and wo ? 
The love of friend, 
The hate of foe ? 
, where is the bustle of many-winged life, 
And of man with man the many-mingling strife ? 
O Hermes! leader of the dead, 
The winged god 
Of the golden rod, 
O, lead me, lead me further still ! 
Lead me to Lethe’s silent stream, 
That I may drink, deep drink my fill, 
And wash from my soul this long life-dream! 
O, lead me, lead me to Lethe’s shore, 


Where Memory lives no more ! 
J.S. B. 


The young author of the next lines modestly 
hopes that they may be thought worthy of pub- 
lication, “more from the spirit they breathe 
than any other merit:” on this understanding 
we accept them, though we make no doubt that 
they wou!d have obtained high praise for other 
merit, where their spirit would be less valued. 


MARIUS AMIDST THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE, 


The din of fight rings on his ear no more, 

The clash of helmet and of spear is o’er 5 

No more he marks the marshall’d ranks of war, 
Or crested legions gathering from afar ; 

No more he hears the camp’s loud busy sound, 
And armour echoing the wide plain around. 
Where are the tents that crowded round his way— 
Gone, like the visions of a yesterday ? 

Where are the cohorts—waiting his command— 
For him to fall, or all victorious stand ? 

He starts—a wildness seems to fire his eye, 

As he looks on each heap of ruin nigh 5 

He starts—his hands to heaven are wildly toss’d 
In the mad thought of power ard glory lost. 


Then sank he down and lowly bent his head— 
And that old man had conquering armies led ; 

The might of princes had he often broke, 

And seen proud kings receive the servile yoke. 
And now, mayhap, his fancy wandering fled, 

And spoke to him like spirit from the dead ; 
Painted those scenes of glorious by-gone days, 
When first Ambition woke by Scipio's praise ; 
How he had gained, beneath Numantia’s walls, 

A high proud name; then roused the Tribune halls, 
And told to eager listening crowds around, 

Who heard his words in breathless silence bound, 
That birth patrician by a chance was given, 

But worth made the nobility of heaven; 

And then, like sunbeam through the morning haze, 
He saw his star arise, and, in its zenith-blaze, 
Shine fiercely forth ;—a smile passed o’er his brow; 
In bitterness he smiled— What was he now ? 











O Marius! fortune’s once too-favoured child, 
Ruled by thy passions—those so fiercely wild ! 
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The scene was silent all ; how changed from those 
Through which proud Marius a victor rose, 

Where was the tented camp, on Alpine side, 

That check’d the bold barbarians in their pride ? 
Who, poured from distant, dark, and northern lands, 
Sought soft Italia’s fair and sunny sands. 

Where is the sword’s clash, or the loud war-cry, 
Sweet unto him as music from the sky ? 

Where is the rider and his rushing steed 

To strike for Rome, and save her in her need ? 

He starts—whence came that peal upon his ear ? 
Did he not, then, the shout of victory hear ? 

And, oh! how sweet arose that scene all bright, 
When spoils were gathered from the place of fight,— 
When, crowned with laurel, and in purple clad, 
Hailed their defender by his soldiers glad,— 

He raised unto the gods his hands in prayer, 

And gave to them all the rich spoil was there ; 

Then named First Consul ’midst the clash of arms— 
0 scene of rapturous hope, of brilliant charms! 

Why fled ye thus from his now darkening sight, 
Like god’ who from this earth high wing their flight, 
And, bright’ning heaven no longer, leave it night ? 
Why leave him thus alone on that wild ground, 
With nought but vengetul spirits hovering round ? 


But, oh, how chequer’d is this human life ! 

Now smiling peace, now mixed in stormy strife : 
One moment soaring in an upward sky, 

Dazzling and proud to every watching eye ; 

And then, like fallen star, from heaven cast, 

Your glittering and your glory all are past, 

So Marius found, And he whose bold, stern voice 
Bid Roime’s proud noblea fear—her crowds rejoice ; 
He for whom once the crowded forum rung, 

For whom the priests their pwans once had sung, 
And tribes had followed his spoil-dressed car, 
When he had triumphed from the finished war; 
And Tiber’s banks had echoed to their cheer, 

For he had treed each trembling heart from fear ; 
ile sat alone, an exile from his Rome, 

‘rom friends, from glory, country, and his home ; 
“Midst piles of dark and half-burnt ruins thrown, 
Wearied, companionless, he sat alone. 

And near him was the spot where flames once rose, 
While Carthaginians, dying, scorned their foes ; 
Where that proud Woman,® ’midst the ruins piled, 
Snatched the sweet opening life from her young child ; 
And, scorntul pointing where the Coward + stood, 
Who for his country feared to shed his blood, 
Leaped down amidst the fiercely rising flame, 

Lost a puor fleeting life, but saved a name. 


And here Aimilcar’s son, Rome’s sworn foe, 
Ilad gathered mighty hosts for It’ly’s wo ; 
And here, upon his native fatherland, 

Ilad takeu his last bold but fruitless stand. 
Perchance his spirit might be hovering near, 
Joyful a Roman should such misery share. 
Romans how falsely, falsely then called brave, 
Who ne’er a bold though generous fue forgave ; 
But with vindictive ire did track his path, 

And rested only at the conqueror’s death, 


() heavens ! that Britons too should bear that shame, 

That such disgrace should be their nation’s blame ; 

That, when her hardy sons, in the dark thundering 
fight, 

Had fearless stood, and broke the conqueror’s might ; 

When he upon a generous foe relied, 

And trusted, ah ! how vain, to Britain’s pride, 

That they forgot their name, and basely gave 

Iieleua’s rock to be Napoleon's grave ! 


But who the wild, the burning thoughts could tell, 
That wound round Marinus with a wizard’s spell ; 
hat swept from view the darkness of the past, 
And bade the star of Llope shine forth at last ; 


— — 


+ Asdrubal. 





* Asdrubal’s wife, 
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Told him that vengeance, vengeance would be his ? 
That thought to his dark soul was more than bliss. 
See the clenched hand, the fiercely darting eye, 

As fancy paints the piles of carnage nigh ; 

And, as fresh victims swell the heaps ut slain, 

Pale Pity pleading at his side in vain, 

Revenge, revenge, was still his frantic cry : 

He grieved that Marius’ foes could only die, 


O Man! in every clime, in every age, 

The victim tame of some fell tyrant’s rage! 
Why do the millions, with a listless ear, 

Still hear the woes their fellow-men must bear, 
And not with one loud, universal cry, 

Bid Freedom live, though every Tyrant die ? 


But, hark ! that step, who is it dares intrude ) 
Upon the fallen chieftain’s solitude ? - 
It was the servant of ingratitude. j 
Like lightning, bursting from the frowning sky, 
Was the fierce fire that shone in Marius’ eye: 
‘Go tell,” he sternly said, ** that Marius sits alone 
Amidst wild Carthage’ ruins and his own.” 
T. R. T. 
THE MOVEMENT >; AN IMITATION OF BERANGERe: 
Arn.“ Allez voir a Saint Cloud,” 
Britain’s now astir all over, 
All complaining, and conspiring ; 
And, from John o’ Groats to Dover, 
Demagogues all hearts are firing. 
Ask you— Whence hath come the storm ? 
All is owing to Reform, 


If the people rage and tuine, 
Tis the fault of Henry Brougham ! 


“Whigs! you give not half enough— 
All ‘ soft sawder,’ words, profession : 
Let's have men of sterner stuff : 
Alla circle your progression,” 
Such the hints with which they bore "ein ; 
All, all owing to Reform ; 
When they cry—* Make room ! Make room !"" 
’Tis the tault of Henry Brougham ! 


“Education ! education! 
Free of article and creed. 
Agitation! agitation ! 
Schoolmaster’s abroad indeed !” 
Ask you—Why all hearts so warm ? 
All is owing to Reform. 
If politics reach e’en the loom, 
’Tis the fault of Henry Brougham! 


‘“ |_ords and landlords, give us corn! 
Free be Trade, and free be Thought ; 
Think you ’t will be longer borne— 
God's good gifts lie stored to rot ?” 
These demands, tho’ you deplore ’em, 
All are owing to Reform ; 
Landlords! all your care and gloom 
Is the fault of Henry Brougham ! 


‘Ballot! Votes for all the nation! 
Members paid! Sederunts shorter ! 
Commonsense the plea for Station !"’ 
Nought will please them but the Charter! 
“ Horum omnium malorum 
Causa est” this curs’d Reform ! 
If tis Britain’s day of doom, 
’Tis the fault of Henry Brougham ! 
U. U, 
‘¢ THE WORDS OF TRUST.” 


(From the German of Schiller.) 


Three words of inward power I speak, 
From mouth to mouth they ever fly ; 
The world for them we vainly seek, 
Our hearts alone their home supply ; 
Man is but vile and worthless dust, 
When in these words he loseth trust, 
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FreEDoM is Man’s: he free was made, 
Thongh oft to chain and fetter born. 
To other creed be not betray’d 
By shouting throngs, or tyrant’s scorn! 
The slave, when snapped his chain, may scan 
With brow erect his fellow man. 


VIRTUE is not an empty sound. 
In that let Man his course fulfil. 
Then, though he stumble, he is found 
Attaining to the better still. 
Where reason fails, there trusted be 
A childlike, calm simplicity. 
There is a Gon, whose will sublime 
Rules all that on man’s earth betides ; 
Kixalted far o’er space and time, 
That high intelligence abides! 
While all in changing circle sweeps, 
One all-eternal will he keeps, 
Guard then these words of Power I speak, 
From mouth to mouth that ever fly. 
Though the world for them in vain ye seek, 
Still Jet your hearts their home supply. 
Man ne’er is bereft of his worth, while he 
Of a trusting faith in these words can be. 


L. F. 


THE PILGRIM. 
(Schiller.) 
When life’s spring was yet around me, 
Home-and-kindred ties I ’reft ; 
Sport and dance with youth agreeing, 
In my father’s house I left. 


All my wealth, my earthly portion, 
Willingly I threw aside; 

Forth with pilgrim-staff I wandered, 
Youthful thoughts my only guide. 


"Twas a mighty hope impelled me ; 
Trust, too, mystic words addressed ; 
“Go! a way is ever open, 
To yon bright and glowing East ; 
When that golden door thou reachest, 
When that gate thou enter’st there, 
Marthly things shal] be like heaven’s, 
Ail imperishably fair.” 


livening goes, and morning cometh, 
Never, never stand I still; 

Yet from me is ever hidden 
What I seek and what I will. 


Mountains rise before my footsteps ; 
Streams my feet, while wandering, hem: 

Mountain-gulfs I pass them over ; 
Streams, I bridge a path o’er them, 


On a river's bank I found me, 
To the east "twas rushing past; 
I'reely trusting its direction, 
Iu its flood myself I cast. 


‘To a vast and shoreless ocean, 
By its current I was brought ; 

All was void that lay before me, 
Nothing nearer that I sought. 


Ah! no path will lead me to it. 
No! the sky so blue, so clear, 
With the outspread earth ne'er toucheth ; 
And the Far is never Near! 
L. F. 
THE BOY BY THE STREAM. 
(Der Jungling ain Bache.) 
Erom the German of Schiller. 
Beside a brook a boy was sitting, 
Who blossoms in a garland bound ; 
Seon he saw before him flitting 
On the wave the wreath he wound; 
And so my days are rushing past; 
That stream, like them all restless flows; 
And fading is my youth, as fast 
As‘fades the wreath that down it goes. 
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Ask me not why that I sorrow 
O’er the blossom-hours of life! 

All enjoy, and all should borrow 
Gladness when the spring is rife; 
But all the thousand tenes that break 

From Nature, rising from her sleep, 
Within my bosom only wake 
Sorrows that are stern and deep. 


What profit all delights to me, 

That come when spring illumes her star ? 
One form alone my heart can see, 

And that though near, is, oh ! how far! 
Mine arma I spread, but call in vain, 

To clasp her fancy-shadowed form : 
That image fair I cannot strain ; 

Still feels my heart its passion’s storm ! 
Oh! come my fair one! come to me ! 

Thy castle leave so proud to view ! 
And spring-born blossoms plucked for thee, 

My hand within thy lap shall strew. 
Hark ! how with songs the valleys sound, 

The brook rune brightly by, and fair, 
O, come: the hut of narrowest bound 

Hath roum to lodge a loving pair! 


POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


Lest our space run short, our next section 
shall consist of that description of verse which 
we consider the most suitable to our pages, as it 
is that which ever comes the most certainly and 
vividly home to the general heart. In this see. 
tion, we shall, on the same principle, include a 
few specimens of simple Scottish songs: these 
ever please, and they seem to have now no re‘uge 


or permanent biding-place, save in our pages. 


THE EVENING BELLS. 


°Tis Malmaison ; and summer breathes 
Its balm on all around; 

And scented flowers, in wanton wreaths, 
With fruits together bound, 

And trellised vine and eglantine, 
Bedeck the favoured ground. 


*Tis summer fair ; the leaves are spread 
Broad, beantifully green ; 

Tis silent eve ; and, glowing red, 
‘The west may yet be seen ; 

There is a sigh throughout the sky, 
But not of wo, 1 ween, 


Who in the shade of yon tall trees 
Stands thoughtfully alone, 

Nor lavish summer round him scer, 
Nor that the day is done ? 

With arms in fold, a figare bold 
He seems, of sculptured stone, 


‘Tis he, the People’s King, their choice ; 
The second Cesar he! 

Who gave to new-born France a voice 
Was heard from sea to sea ; 

Who sheok the thrones of despot ones, 
Vet Ruler of the Free, 


He ponders long. Reflects he now 
On Egypt's arid sky ; 

Or Italy, where first his brow 
Was bound by victory ? 

Does he descry, with prophet eye, 
An empire yet to be ? 


Tis solemn eve; the village bells 
Are tolling to and fro; 

And now their mingled music swells, 
Now distant ’tis and low; 

Anon more clear, it seemeth near— 
Now far, and sad, and slow, 
























His mood is changed. He may not dwell 
On glory’s bright career ; 

But, conjured by a newer spell, 
Let other scenes appear! 

Another time; an earlier chime 

Has risen on his ear. 


The scenes of youth before him pass : 
The bower upon the hill, 

The sea below—a sea of glass— 
The evening calm and still; 

*Mid hill-paths wild, the island child, 
He wanders at his will,. 


He bares his brow; a tear is shed, 
A tear that may not stay ; 
The night-winds moan, the light is sped, 
‘The dew is on the spray ; 
The bells are hushed, the tear is brushed ; 
Ile sternly stalks away. 
G. 
REFLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON AT ST HELENA, 
Flown are the days—alas! for ever flown, 
Which saw me reign supreme in mighty France ; 
The noble warriors who around me shone 
Shall draw the sword no more, nor hur! the lance ; 
k. Fate has decreed that they a glorious death should die, 
But for Napoleon, nought but abject slavery. 


Where is my kingdom ? where my subjects, lands, 
For which [ oft have fought, nor fought in vain ? 


_— All, all, are lost ; and barbarous northern bands 

hich Have revell’d in fair France’s fertile plain. 

as 1b Where are my generals ? Ney, “ the bravest of the brave,” 
and They say has met a traitor’s death, a traitor’s grave, 
a— Cursed is the hour when first Ambition stirred 

dea My mind to deeds which cannot be undone ; 

hese If, when with Fortune crowned, I had not erred, 
Suge The diadem had graced my victories Won; 

1g. Then had iny name been honour’d, as when, first unfurl’d, 


Freedom’s proud banner gleam’d o’er the astonished 
world ! 
But for the dead I mourn. O Josephine! 
You, whom I fondly loved in happier days, 
How deeply have I wronged! yet thou hast seen 
That this fond heart around thy image plays. 
Truce to the past | henceforth shall unborn ages all 
Think o'er Napolcon’s rise, his progress, and his fall ! 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE DEATH OF HIS DAUGHTER. * 
My daughter ! thou wert dear unto my eye ; 
My very jewel! guarded by these arms ; 
My precious flower ! zephyred by smile and sigh ; 
My stay on earth! my casket full of charms, 


And thou art gone. But on thy father’s brow, 
Where sorrow deep doth sit, a smile must beam, 

(s radiant as Apollo’s burnished bow, ‘ 
As gay as sunlight quivering o’er the stream. 


That tongue that should in groans salute the air, 
Must vibrate with an eloquence divine; 

The voice that ’s palsied now with grief and care, 
Must vie in music with the choral Nine, 


My foes will say, “ No grief doth moist his eye ; 

No sorrows wring his breast, nor pierce his heart.” 
The orator will point the poisoned lie, 

And cast the torture of the verbal dart. 


lor, Phillip, thou art dead; and I will rise 
And callahe slumbering citizens to arms ; 

My vo.ce shall hurl the thunder of the skies ; 
My tongue shall banish fear and quell alarms. 


Inspired by me, the Athenian’s eye shall glow, 
His arms shall grasp the spear, the warlike shield ; 
And nerved by me descend the ensanguined blow, 
That lays the tyrant on the battle field. 





ne a 


; * These lines, it will be obvious to the English render, 
‘oc an indirect meaning to which we need not refer,— 
le af /, ad 
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My private griefa concealed, my country’s weal 


Stands foremost in my thoughts! ° . 
oa Sd - — e e 
N.Y. Z. 


A ROYAL DEATHBED, 

A curious circumstanee occurred whilst the Queen 
[ Caroline ] was on her death-bed. The night, or rather the 
morning, on Which she expired, a boat passed down the 
river, filled with some of those religious sectarians who 
had takena peculiar interest in her fate. They were pray- 
ing for her and singing hymns, as they rowed by Bran- 
denburgh House ; and, at the same moment, a mighty 
rush of wind blew open all the doors and windows of the 
(QJuecn’s apartment, just as the breath was going out of 
her body.—Diary of the Times of George IV., &e.° 

In calo quies. 


THE RIVER, 
A bark is o’er its waters going, 
Bearing men of solemn mien, 
Who ever, to their measur’d rowing, 
Shoreward send a holy strain: 
“« Dust to dust—but death to life; 
Sorrow passes not the grave ; 
Wearied woman, widow'd wife, 
Hear ye words that, blessing, save.”’ 


THE PALACE. 

Within its walls, all sadly sighing, 
Mourning men and maidens stand ; 
And, wearied, watch where one is lying, 

Smote to death by kingly hand. 
Damps her forehead pale are steeping ; 

Dark’ning earth-lights may not stay ; 
Slowly, surely, death is creeping, 

Midst that pomp, upon his prey. 


THE RIVER. 
Yet that song of hope is pealing 
O'er the water's silent wave— 
Beneath yon roof, its echo stealing, 
tearing * words Liat, blessing, save :”’ 
**Q come to me, ye heavy laden, 
Stricken sinner, wearied, rest ; 
Where the wicked cease upbraiding,— 
Still, oh, still, thy throbing breast.” 


THE PALACE, 

Nearer yet; those words are straying 

Up the purple couch of death ; 
Stranger joys her lip o’erplaying, 

Tell of bliss in parting breath. 
Ilark ! the night-wind wide is throwing 

Door and casement—lights are fled, 
The strain of hope in distance flowing ; 

The listeners look—their Queen is dead ! 

S. F. M, 


THE DEATH-BED OF QUEEN CAROLINE, 
Hiark ! a sound of wo is pealing, 
Mingling with the evening sighs, 
As the dying day is stealing 
Down the western skies: 
[t is the knell of ruined innocence 
Crushed, like the blighted flower ‘— 
Melting the hardest heart's impenitence, 
It lingers near yon royal tower, 
And, in a flood of sympathetic tears, it dies. 


Lo! beneath yon gilded dome, 
Glittering as in mockery, 
Harbingers of death have come 
To the cry of misery! 
For the royal heart is sinking fast, 
Down dashed by the decree 
Of him who woo'd her ere her youth had passed — 
Plighting a love on bended knee— 
While all the nation joyed at his felicity ! 





——— — _ - 


* Ina notice of the work containing this passage, we 
remarked that the scene afforded an impressive subject 
for lyric poetry, We have since received, among others, 
the preseut copies of verses ; which may be fitly insegibed 
to the anonymous author of Timox,—E. 7.M, 
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Ah! that dream did flit away, 
Like the pageant of a cloud 
Gilding the last hour of day, 
Ending in funereal shroud ! 
THUs declined the wreck of hopes too bright ! 
And came the final agony 
That heralds nature to the realms of light, 
Alike from rags and majesty, 
Comes with a whirlwind blast, horrific, ghastly, 
loud ! 


Dread the tempest screams afar, 
Coming with the lightning speed 
On its lurid fire-winged car, 
And its thunder-bearing steed. 
Tower and battlements, trembling, groaning, 
Reel in the dreadful knell, 
Mingling their dirge of Death,—bemoaning 
Woes too deep for lips to tell: 
Tuk QuEEN Js DEAD! Now sing the requiem, the 
prayers read ! 


Swathe the brow and close the eyea, 
Scatter pansirs round the dead, 
Raise the hands unto the skies 
In supplication hallowed, 
Humble Death craves thy forgiveness !—Hard, 
Hard must be the cruel heart 
That for wo like hers hath no regard ; 
But back recoils, loath to impart 
The tribute of a tear, Humanity’s award ! 


The following verses have lain, like many 
other precious fragments, in our repositories for 
several years. We were unwilling to destroy 
them, and doubtful of the propriety of being 
the first to pay the “‘meed of one melodious 
tear” to him who had so many nearer, and, let us 
hope, not yet forgotten claims upon other pocts 


and other publications. 


THE MUSE OF YARROW’S LAMENT FOR THE ETTRICK 


SHEPHERD, 


The lake is still as still can be; 

Not a sound is heard ’mid her mountains lonely ; 
No music floats round her hawthorn tree ;— 

If sound there is, ’tis the ripple only. 


The sun's last rays have brushed the coom ; 
Not a tint is left to mark his setting ; 
Around, above, below, is gloom ; 
God speed me home, for I’m eerie getting ! 


Can the spirit tell when a spirit’s nigh ? 

The frame is cold and the flesh is creeping ! 
Do | seem to hear, or is that a sigh ?— 

Krom a cave below breaks a voice of weeping. 


The lake was still as still could be’; 
The mountain slumbered around St Mary; 
But now, o'er the lake, moves the wing sae wee, 
And the eagle, affrighted, has left his eyrie. 


And the corbie’s flap is the flap of dread, 
And he airts away to the mirk of heaven ; 

Why slinks the tox from the cliffs amid ? 
The snowy breast to the wave is given. 


But whence the flight 2 Does Music scare ? 
Such tones as these [ could list for ever: 

Why burst the flocks from their cozy lair, 
And sweep away like a rushing river ? 


I stand and gaze like thing of stone ; 

The magic ties of a spell have bound me: 
A maiden sits by the lake alone; 

Her melting measures float around me, 


Tis maiden voice. Such thrilling strains ! 
They die away, yet would ever linger ; 
A harp is struck ; now my ties are chains! 
That harp is swept by a maiden finger ! 





*Tis maiden form ; a flash of light 
High o'er St Mary’s bosom levelled ; 
And it lit the snow of her skin so white— 
’Tis Yarrow’s Muse, with her locks disheveled, 


Sad she sat by the watery sheet, 

Bent o'er her harp, like a weeping willow ; 
While the dancing wavelets kissed her feet, 

Her tearful eye scanned the slumbering billow. 


Each chord she strikes gives note of wo ; 

A sound like the strain of maiden slighted, 
Or the lover’s wail o’er hopes laid low ; 

But, list, there is joy with grief united. 


‘¢*T was thus we sighed, "twas thus we sung, 
And the lightning flashed as now it flashes, 
As around our native fount we hung, 
Dowie and wae tor the great in ashes, 


** Our fate we knew; the hour was nigh ; 
Oh! cruel fates, must the Nine be parted ? 

Soon our last farewell has rent the sky— 
Away on the lightning’s wing I darted, 


“With speed of thought I am borne away ; 

I have passed where light with darkness blended 
Now I sweep the track of lingering day ; 

My steed is gone and my journey ended. 


“* T saw thee, Fount of Yarrow old! 

Around thee was ’huwbus’ dying glory, 
Like mirror set in frame of gold; 

How I loved thy grandeur wild and hoary ! 


** And, oh! thy Bard! but he is gone: 
His harp is silent, in dust he slumbers; 
And here I sit by our trysting-stone, 
Where first I taught him to lisp in numbers. 


*¢ I’ve wrapped him in my mantle fold, 
Away to the Sacred Mount J bore him ; 
And has he passed as a tale that’s told ?— 
The tears of a nation are blending o’er him. 


‘¢ But, oh ! to tell each joyous time 
By the water-kelpies thick escorted, 
The wastes we scour and the cliffs we climb, 
*Mid the spray of the Grey Mare’s Tail we sported. 


‘¢ Then I lit the fire of his kindling eye: 
He sees his home is the field of story ; 
A harp resounds in the palace high— 
‘THE SHEPHERD’ is there in laurelled glory. 
** Vll kiss these chords, now moist with tears ; 
They have rung ’mid the ‘ Dowie dens o’ Yarrow > 
But soon shall they feel the rust of years :— 
Unsung by each swain his ‘ winsome marrow.’ ” 
The song has ceased ; the Maid is gone ; 
O, where has fled my fancy’s daughter ? 
And, hark, that wild and withering tone! 
The harp has sunk in the gurgling water. 
A YaRRow Swaln. 
From Altrive Lake, the Shepherd's deserted 
home, down the valley to the birthplace of Park, 
is but a step; yet, were it much farther off, we 
should not choose to disjoin those distinguished 


_compeers, 


LINES 
Suggested by the scenery around Foulshiels, on the Yar- 

row, the Birthplace of Mungo Park, fie celebrated 
African Traveller. 

I stood by Newark’s turrets dun, 

To watch awhile the setting sun 

Bathing with hues of calm repose 

Tall oak and willow bending, 

As in the breeze it fell and rose, 

Partly to shade, in part disclose, 

The mountain-stream descending. 


And crowding thoughts came o’er my mind, 
And shadows dim and undefined, 


ported, 


TOW: 


»” 
Ve 


rAIN. 
serted 
Park, 
off, we 
uished 


he Yar- 
lebrated 


nd, 
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Aud slumbering dreams revived anew 
Of Scotland’s ancient story : 

Of stalworth spearmen tried and true, 
The backmen of the bold Buccleuch 
In Border feud and foray, 


From tracing up the “stream of time,” 
That looms through mists of Border rhyme, 
With pensive step I sought the bowers 
Where Afric’s traveller wandered, 
Spending his solitary hours 

Amid the brakes and dancing flowers 
Where his own streams meandered. 


There stood the cot where Park was born, 
Its roof decayed, its casements worn ; 

And hoary hinds delight to tell, 

With sighs of manly feeling, 

Of lonely pools he loved so well, 

When gloamin’s dusky curtain fell, 

Their dimples half concealing. 


For he would sit the livelong day 
Watching a prattling brovklet play, 
Gazing in varied mood the while. 
Unlike all uther youths was he; 

Yet he was kind and free from guile, 
And loved to muse, with tear and smile, 
In Nature’s silent company, 


From these lone haunts, his young delight, 
Fleet fancy winged her restless flight, 

O’er sounding wave and sullen stream, 
Lone Afric’s deserts thorough ; 

To watch, beneath a fierce sunbeam, 

The weary, wayworn traveller dream 

Of his loved native Yarrow. 


Ye rustling reeds which round him play, 
Scare not that pleasing dream away ! 
That gentle sigh his breast that swells— 
‘Those transient siniles, are telling 

Of visions bright with flowery dells, 
And mountains red with heather-bells, 
Which guard his native dwelling. 


A tribute this to sterling worth; 
Adieu, fair spot, that called it forth ! 
And wheresoe’er my way may lie, 
Through valleys broad or narrow, 
To soothe the heart or charm the eye, 
No future scene can e’er outvie 
The sunny holms of Yarrow. 
JaMES MuRRAY. 


Of the following verses we may give the as- 
surance, if it were required, that they are gen- 


uine. 


We tolerate no “idly feigned poetic 


strain,” never so flat and repulsive as when em- 
ployed on a theme of deep sorrow. 


TRIBUTE FROM A SON TO HIS MOTHER IN HEAVEN, 


“ Fervently did we pray for her of the Lord long life ; 
and the Lord has granted her long life, even for ever and 


ever,” 


My mother dead! my mother dead ! 
And have I lived this sight to see ? 
Break, bursting heart, rend, aching head, 
For thought is agony. 
I was not with thee in that hour, 
To close thy dove-like eyes ; 
But thou wert near, 
My sister dear, 
To pay the last kind offices : 
To smooth the brow 
That, marbled now, 
Cold but unpainéd lies, 


Art thou, dear suffering martyr, gone ? 
Is, then, the mortal struggle past ? 
Who, who could hear thy stifled moan 

And wish that pain to last ? 
Thy latest hours were peaceful hours, 
Calm as an angel’s rest ; 





And when grew dark 
The vital spark— 
When failed the voice, by death represt— 
Thy lips still moved, — 
With names beloved ; 
Surely thy dreams were biest. 


When weeping friends stood round thy bed, 
And watched life's sands ebb slow away, 
What glorious visions round thee spread 
The realms of endless day ? 
What seraph hovered o'er thy face, 
Unsouled, insensate clay ? 
What spirit of love 
Swept from above 
To guide thee on thy radiant way, 
When, meek and mild 
As sleeping child, 
You gently smiled away ? 


Mother ! I almost worshipped thee ; 
And now, to see thee stretched there, 
Oh, it is grief’s extremity ; 
It tries the soul to bear. 
See, what a ghastly eloquence 
Within those fixed eyes, 
That beamed on me 
So tenderly, 
Even in thy sharpest agonies ; 
Do they now scan 
God's mighty plan 
Beyond these cloudless skies ? 


Affection’s pencil vainly limned 
Anticipation’s golden sky ; 
And, vainly, Joy her sails had trimmed 
For bright futurity. 
Unseifish as thou ever wert, 
Unseltish were thy dreams ; 
And ‘twas for us 
Thou ever thus 
Didst linger o’er the grateful themes ;— 
If Pleasure shone, 
*T was instant gone 
In fleeting, shadowy gleams. 


I heard my grey-haired father cry 
In speechless anguish o'er thy bier, 
And eyes did weep that had been dry 
For many, many a year. 
Bitter his grief in those dark hours 
When God alone is nigh: 
How reason reels 
As o’er him steals 
Young love's sad memory ! 
His waking ear 
Still starts to hear 
Deep sobs of agony. . 


The sun-flower turns her glowing cheek 
To his bright gaze whose name she bears, 
And tremulous her graceful neck 
Round, sympathetic, wears ; 
But when the Day-God sinks into 
The chambers of the glowing west, 
Soon as he sets, 
The flower forgets— 
Not proof her love to absence’ test : 
In darkest night, 
Or sunshine bright, 
I see chy image blest. 


The needle points unerringly, 
Through long, long ages constant yet, 
To where, mined in infinity, 
Its guiding star is set. 
Tho’ twice ten thousand miles attest 
Its distance vast, profound, 
The tiny bar 
Turns to the star, 
As surely as the sun moves round ; 
So, time and space 
Can ne'er efface 
The feelings here euthroned. 
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Few have I loved; few have ioved me ; 
My rugged spirit bent to none; 
But thou didst fee/ how fervently 
I clang to thee alone. 
Few would I seek to share my griefs 
If, mother! thou wert nigh, 
Ah! little knewn 
Till thou wert gone. 
When did thy tale swell scandal’s cry ? 
Were all like thee, 
This world would be 
One happy family. 


Oh, early wed and early dead, 
‘Thou poleestar of my bleeding heart, 
Now, would to God that I were laid 
Where lowlily thou art! 
If not, O might I but embalm 
Thy blessed memory ; 
Then would I claim 
To steep thy name 
In mortal immortality. 
In vain, in vain, 
This feeble strain 
Like thee must fade and die, 
, fe ne 
THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
Sorrow hath laid its hand on thee, 
Lone mourner of the dead : 
And blanch’d the glow upon thy cheek, 
And bow’d thy stricken head : 
There is a wildness in thy glance, 
A iook of mute despair, 
That telleth more than word or sigh, 
What cause for grief lies there. 


Widow! thine is no common wo, 
That briefly doth subdue 

The young soul’s Juoyant happiness, 
With thoughts of sadd’ning hue: 

No transient pains that help to heal 
The anguish they impart, 

Dut one that gathers strength with time, 
The crushing of a heart. 


Oh, what a world of hopes lies hears’d 
Within that quiet grave ; 

That woke, to sleep for ever, like 
The ebbing of the wave! 

No svoner torm’d than wither’d by 
The lightning glance of death ; 

In all the sweetness of their birth, 
re yet they scarce had breath. 


Pale mourner! it is sad to think 
That thou should’st bear alone 

The burden of that stern regret, 
For him, whose spirit’s flown ; 

But whojcould weep tor him like thee 
W hose interchanye of love 

Was moulded, not for earthly bliss, 
But holier joys above ? 


Sov young, too, and so beautiful, 
‘Thus slow to pine away ! 
A star o’ershadow'd by a cloud, 
A lily in decay. 
It seems as though some hand had loosed 
Tie bird and set it free, 
Well knowing to the same far home 
The mate would ere long flee! 


Bereav’d one! thou hast neared that bourne 
W here hope becomes divine : 

Earth claims those sable weeds, but Heav'n 
That broken heart of thine, 

W hose tender chords have given way, 
Yet tremulous cling on, 

To breathe its sorrows o'er the spot 


From whence the loved hath gone ! 
W. J. 
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AULD LANGSYNE, 


From Mrs M., in London, to Mrs M’., in Scotland 


O, do you remember how many years 
It is since we Were married, 
And what a lingering lapse of years 
From my own dear land I’ve tarried ? 
How many summer suns have rolled, 
* Since we roamed the hills together, 
And climbed the rocks, to deck our locks 
With the wild flower of the heather ? 


Ah, do you not often, in thought, dear lady, 
Look back to those happy days 

When you sketched the living landscape round, 
And I warbled old Scotia’s lays ? 

While a brighter world was us within 
Than painter ever knew; 

Where gushes of song were floating along, 
Under skies of Elysian blue, 


You remember our rambles in summer-time, 
Our seats by the winter fire; 

Our fancies that ever were roving, lady, 

«And our talk that never could tire: 

And the pleasant schemes we drew of life, 
So full of bliss, and so fair, 

That the joys of all, on this earthly ball, 
Were to fall to our single share. 


And now that I’ve lived, for years and years, 
In these busy haunts of men, 

My heart dies within me unless I can breathe 
The free air of those hills again; 

And I wish my children in childhood to stand, 
On the spots where their fathers bled ; 

In a land where religious freedom has been 
Bequeathed by the mighty dead. 


I wish their young hearts to feel in its power, 
While the first flush of youth is there, 

The solemn calm of those lonely vales 
Whence rese their fathers’ prayer, 

In times when the tranquil morning hymn 
Was yet lingering those rocks among, 

When war’s alarms and the rush of arms 
Succeeded the holy song, 


And there isa mountain-dwelling, 
By its porcha rade carved seat, 

And the grass around was worn and bare 
By the tread of childish feet. 

There are surely some echoes of voices 
Still to those old walls clinging ; 

Aud when I come to my childiiood’s home, 
I shall hear my childhood’s singing. 


And there is a mountain chapel ; 
And, close by, where its shadow is thrown, 

Is a grass.grown grave, whose memorial 
Is its simple, low, white stone. 

There the sunshine warmed, and the breezes stirred 
The long grass I trod years ago ; 

Now my motiier sleeps where the sunbeam creeps 
And the soft winds of heaven blow. 


And now, though my hair is changing 
Since I last on those grey hills stood, 
Though the days of my youth have glided away 
To maturest womanhood, 
The wish to visit those scenes again, 
Has become an impassioned feeling ; 
And my spirit springs, on expectant wings, 
To weet Old Time’s revealing. 


And shall I find you the same, dear lady, 
Unaltered in all save years ? 
And yet, those fair and Hebe cheeks 
Must have known the touch of tears ; 
And the eyes that rivalled heaven, 
In the tint of their blue, and in gladness, 
Must they sadly own they have often known 
The weight and the dimness of sadness ? 
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No matter! thy cheek, though dim it may be, 
Will still look blooming to me: 

And thy eyes, fond weleome may well replace 
Their glorions brilliancy. 

But we'll look in each other's souls, dear lady, 
And Time’s touch shall be unheeded 

If every day he had stolen away 
Some charm, as he onward speeded, 


And, oh, our youth will come back again, 
When next we roam those hills; 
And catch the freshness of mountain winds, 
And the gladness of mountain rills; 
While our spirits joy in the freedom 
That hangs o’er our mountain land; 
Whose mighty hills stand like sentinels 
Stationed by God’s own band. 


P 





SCOTTISH SONGS. 
THE WANDERERS RETURN. 
O mine ain countrie, mine ain countrie, 
Like the bird to its nest hae I flown to thee, 
fo meet the warm heart and the open hand, 
On the heathery hills o’ my native land. 


How I langed for my hame on shore and on sea, 

For the lintie’s sweet sang and my Mary’s e’e! 

Thy green hills and glens, thy cliffs and bright streams 
Were my daily thoughts and my nightly dreams. 


How I langed, too, to chase, at the breaking o’ day, 
The wild-eyed stag on the misty brae; 

Wi’ wy Mary to roam ower gowany Jee, 

Heart beating to heart, e’e speaking to e’e. 


I've been lang, lang awa, but my heart's no turned cauld, 
And memory remains though the passions are auld ; 
Kefore me comes youth, fresh as blossoms in spring, 
Wi’ nae chilness to poison the fragrance they fling. 
I see the quiet kirk, where each Sabbath day, 
Wi’ the ear to hear and the heart to pray, 
I feared or I hoped, as the blessing or ban 
Came forth frae the lips o’ the holy man. 
But my faither’s hame—Oh, . licre is it noo? 
Where a’ the dear faces I ever did lo‘e ? 
The curling smoke comes nae mair frae the lum, 
The beauties are dead, and the voices are duinb. 
They're a’ gane awa like leaves frae the tree ; 
Soe sleep ‘neath the grass, some sleep ’neath the sea; 
Yet if bless’d are the blameless, as surely they're blest: 
They'll a’ meet again in the dwelling o’ rest. 
R. G, 

rhe next Scottish song, and that which imme- 
diately follows, come, for our Feast, from Lon- 
don. The argument employed by the unknown 
writer for their insertion, we have found per- 
fectly irresistible ; who could resist even the 
shadow of such ‘‘a power 0 gude” as he assures 
the sight of the object of his inspiration would 
do “the visual organs of our Editorial Wor- 
ship?” No imaginary goddess is “ the Flower o’ 
the Ewes,” but ‘*a bona fide, real flesh-and-blood, 
weel-faured, sonsie Scotch lassie,” as we verily 
believe ; admiring her just as much the more as 
substance excels shadow. 


THE GLOAMIN’ STAR. 
The partin’ rays 0° Phebus are lingerin’ in the sky, 
Au’ mute each warbling sangster, an’ hushed their hymn 
0 joy; , 

But I maun haste awa, for the tryst was set yestreen, 

To meet my bonnie lassie, when the gloamin’ star is seen. 
When the gloamin’ star is seen, 
When the gloamin’ star is seen, 
An’ I'll meet my bonnie lassie 
When the gloamin’ star is seen, 
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Sin’ e’er [ was a laddie, an’ following the plough, 

I hae warselled sair wi’ Fortune, this weary wari’ thro’ ; 

But what lichtens a’ my toil, is the happy heur at c’en, 

The hour I meet my lassie, when the gioamin’ star is seen. 
When the gloamin’ star is seen, &c. 


Awa ye haughty nobles, wha deem sic pleasures sma’ ! 
They're joys whilk never enter your lordly hame or ha’; 
But the hallowed lowe o° love, in its purest form, is seen 
When the ploughman meets his lassie *neath the gloamin’ 
star at e’en. 
When the ploughman meets, &c, 


| Ob, I'll never envy riches, though toilin’ at the plough : 
| There’s flowers alang the peasaut’s path e’en kings might 


stoop to pu’; 
An’ the joy o° joys to me, is a cannie hour, unseen, 
To meet my ain kind lassie, neath the gloamin’ star, at 
e"en. 
*Neath the gloamin’ star at e’en, Ac. 


Shine on thou twinklin’ sternie! I see thy gladsome ray : 
Ye tell a tale o° love to me nae tongue could ever say, 
For yonder comes my lassie, in beauty like a queen ; 
Oh, Vil clasp her to my bosom, ‘neath the gloamin’ star 
at e’en, 

*Neath the gloamin’® star at e’en, 

*Neath the gloamin’ star at e’en; 

Ob, V'll clasp her to my bosom, 

*Neath the gleamin’ star at e’en, 

W. G. 
THE FLOWER 0’ THE EWEs.* 
Song. 


The maidens are fair where the Tweed, gently flowin’, 
Glides smootily alang thro’ the wood-skirted dales ; 
An’ fair are the lasses, where, gracefully rowin’, 
The bends of sweet Teviot her beauty unveils : 
Handsome they may be, gay, lightsome, an’ airy, 
Or sweet as the primrose 0° May bathed in dews ; 
sut the Tweed or the ‘Teviot hae none to compare wi’ 
My charmin’ sweet lassie, the Flower o’ the Kwes. 


She’s handsome, yet modest, in maidenly splendour, 
As the violet that grows by her ain native stream ; 
An’ aye sin’ the rapturous moment I kenn‘d her, 
My days hae fled o’er me as passed in a dream. 
What ance gae ne joy, now can yield we nae pleasure— 
[ carelessly wander an’ thoughtfully muse, 
Absorbed in the thought o° ny heart’s dearest treasure, 
My charmin’ sweet lassie, the Flower o’ the Kwes. 


Your roses are bonny, which art gaily dresses, 
In low sunny valley, or sweet shaded bower 5 

But their hues are outrivalled, for Pha bus confesses 
IIe never shed light on a lovelier flower, 

Then bloom on, lovely flowret, bloom on in thy beauty, 
An’ lang may thy charms rich fragrance diffuse ! 

Aye calm be thy sky, may nae angry wind flout thee, 
Or blight thy young blossom, sweet Flower o° the Ewes! 


Our next specimens of Scottish song are the 
production of a west-country artisan, and as- 
suredly not for that the less welcome. Without 
such guests, we should consider that our literary 
banquet fell far short of one main object for 
which it was instituted. 

KENMUIB BANK, 
Arrn—“ Bonny Doon.” 


On Kenmuir bank the bluebell blooms, 
The modest violet shuns the e’e, 
The blackbird chants his sweetest strains, 
While wandering echoes mock his glee; 
The fitful swallow skims the stream, 
Or wantons lightly o’er the dell ; 
While murmuring Ciutha’s lingering streams 
Seem wae to bid the scene farewell. 





re ee ee ee 


* Ewes, a stream in the northern part of Dumfriesshire. 
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Then come wi’ me, my Jeanie dear, 
Where countless wildflowers sweetly blaw ; 
Thy gentle sel’ the fairest flower 
That ever bloomed by Kenmuir shaw. 
I see the harebell in thy e’e, 
The ptimrose in thy modest air, 
The rosebud on thy glowing cheek, 
The broombush in thy gowden hair. 


You promised me your lily hand 

Beneath yon milkwhite hawthorn’s shade ; 
And ilka wildflower blooming there 

Bare witness to the vows you made. 
Then come wi’ me, my Jeanie dear, 

Where Calder’s streams with Clutha’s join ; 
Their mingled wateis smoothly flow, 

Sae shall our lives when thou art mine. 

H. M. 
JEANIE BAIRD. 


Arr— The lassie I loe best of a’.” 


The wildbirds are chanting fu’ cheerie, 
The wildflowers bloom sweet o’er the lea ; 
And Simmer’s sweet breeze, saftly blawing, 
Seems laden wi’ fragrance and glee. 
But what are thy beauties, O Simmer ! 
How tame are thy charms when compared 
Wii’ hers, the delight of my bosom, 
The flower of the Clyde, Jeanie Baird. 


Yon birch tree that droops o'er the streamlet, 
Yon foxglove, sae stately and fair, 

Are emblems of sweet modest beauty, 
And mind me of her winning air. 

For, oh, she is modest and lovely, 
Her heart it is faithfu’ and kind; 

And aye her blue eyes, as they sparkle, 
Reveal the bright charms of her mind. 


To fortune and fame I’m a stranger, 
A life of hard labour is mine ; 
Yet, blest wi’ the smiles of my lassie, 
At hardships I never repine. 
And though the vast wealth of the Indies 
Were mine—if it couldna be shared 
Wi’ her, the delight of my bosom, 
l’d scorn it tor sweet Jeanie Baird, 
H, M. 


Our next lyric is certainly not Scottish ; but 
so greatly do we admire the lively humour of the 
Tricksy, not T'ricky eye, that we are resolved to 
have it in, and, for fear of missing another oppor- 
tunity, now lug it forward. 

THE TRICKSY EYE, 
Song. 

In sooth she has a tricksy eye, 

And a devil within it is lurking ; 
And a frolicsome sprite, both day and night, 

His mischief there is working: 
In sooth a devil is lurking there ;— 
Beware! O, beware! 


She will lead you about in an endless route, 
And with sweet wiles deceive you ; 

She will Will-o’-the-Wisp you far and near, 
And in a bog she'll leave you: 

Her smile is a bait, and her look is a snare ;— 

Beware ! O, beware! 


In sooth she has a tricksy eye, 
It haunts me like a spirit ; 
It dances round me night aud day— 
I love it while I fear it; 
If a devil she be, she is wondrous fair ;— 
Beware! O, beware ! 


I may bury me deep in Latin and Greek, 
Remote trom vulgar people ; 

I may sackcloth wear in sheer despair, 
And live, like the saint, in a steeple ; 

But still her wiles pursue me there ;— 

Beware ! O, beware ! 
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An army of Pucks, a fairy host, 
Obeys at her commanding ; 
They tickle my five good wits away, 
They pinch my understanding : 
When Oberon’s horn soft startles the air ;— 
Beware ! O, beware! 


‘In sooth the maid is a holy text, 
But the devil has written the comment ; ‘ 
The siren song to delight is strong, 
But sinks thy bark on the moment: 
The wiles of the lovely, the lures of the fair ;— 
Beware! O, beware ! 
J.S. B, 


DESCRIPTIVE AND MISCELLANEOUS 
POETRY. 


EVENING. 
Ding-dong, the day ’s declining, 
In the west mild ev’ning glows ; 
On her own green couch, reclining, 
Slumbers the folded rose. 


Ding-dong, the day ’s declining ; 
Silver dews begin to fall; 

Crimson shadows ’round are deep’ning— 
Deeper yet—they shadow all. 


See, afar, the moon careering, 
Yielding stars to her give place ; 

In yonder placid lake appearing, 
Brightly shines her gentle face, 


List, the robin’s plaintive ditty ; 
Perch’d on yonder blossom’d sloe, 

He sings of Jove, of wo, and pity— 
Pity, love, and wo. 


Over mountain, mead, and heather, 
Tinkles faint the shepherd’s bell ; 

His vagrant flock the careful wether 
L.eads to fuld in wooded dell, 


Homeward hies the rustic, weary ; 
Echoes sweet the milkmaid’s song,— 

Glad his heart, and, whistling cheery, 
Native notes the strains prolong. 


Now the cottage hearth is blazing ; 
The Pilgrim opes the latched door ; 

Children shrink from him amazing; 
Fuod he craves, and rush-spread floor. 


Holy Nature ! thou dost ever 
Watchful guard thy helpless brood ; 
Taught by thee, the wild-winged plover 
Brings its young their evening food. 


Round the barn the tame fowls cluster, 
Cackling, quacking, crowing shrill ; 

Discordant rank the plumag’d muster, 
Raw recruits at their first drill. 


The hush’d winds sleep, the song birds rest ; 
Still’d is the murmur of the rill, 

Save, where transpiercing its smooth breast, 
The maiden dips her can to fill. 


Now all is balm, this happy hour, 
Peace reigns above, below, around ; 
The old bell in the distant tower 
Is all that tells of living sound. 


Ding-dong, the day ’s declining, 
In the west mild ev’ning glows ; 

On her own green couch reclining, 
Slumbers the folded rose. 


Ding-dong, the day ’s declining, 
Silver dews begin to fall; 
Crimson shadows ’round are deep’ning— 
Deeper yet—they shadow all. 
J. F. D. 
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TO THE Ivy. 
Climber of ancient towers, 
Twiner of shady bowers, 
Indulgent ease or lone seclusion rears ; 
I love the darksome shade 
Thy wandering boughs have made, 
Where’er in lonely grace thy polished foliage peers. 


I ne’er could see thee furl 
Thy leaves in amorons curl 
Around the antique monarch of the wood, 
But Fancy’s warmest feeling 
Would through my breast be stealing, 
And leave my soften’d spirit in a wild poetic mood. 


I ne’er could see thee strewing 
Thy robes o’er some old ruin, 
Whose crumbling wails were shaking in the blast, 
But airy forms would rise 
And flit before mine eyes, 
The while I gazed on scenes long buried in the past. 


I ne’er could see thee smile 
On some low sacred pile, 
With tower half hid beneath thy clustering spray, 
But hallowed thoughts would roll 
Their current through my soul 
And bear me on their wave in ecstasy away. 


Tis fit that thou should’st be 
The crown of poesy, 
Since, bright and green, thy chaplet will not fade, 
And like the poet’s lay, 
When halls and towers decay, 
Thou flingest round their ruins thy green protecting 
shade, 
C. P. 
HE TENTH PLAGUE OF EGYPT. 
Exodus xii., 29, 30. 
The sun went down on Egypt's land of pride: 
No moon arose to light the dismal sky : 
The wrath of God was brooding o’er the tide, 
Whose black, slow waters murmured heavily. 


Night reigns in densest majesty, save where 

A few faint glimmerings point with feeble ray 
Where Israel’s sons their solemn feast prepare, 

With eyes that watch and trembling hearts that pray. 


The monarch slumbers in his gorgeous hall, 
Above him waves a lofty canopy ; 

Slumber has bound his iron heart in thrall, 
And quenched the lightning of his scornful eye. 


Is it the wind that waves the banner wide ? 
Angel of Death, it is thy sweeping wing ! 

Dream on, proud King, thy fleeting dream of pride, 
A fearful sight shall meet thy wakening ! 


Hark, how it grows upon the startled air, 
A wailing sound, a murmur, faint and low, 
Now, swelling into wild and strong despair, 
it bursts—a cry of darkest, deepest wo ! 


Mothers of Egypt! bow your heads and weep ! 
Weep for your weight of misery and ill! 

A thousand eyes are hushed in death’s long sleep, 
A thousand youthful hearts are cold and still! 


And thou, stern monarch, bow beneath the rod, 
With deep submission and repentance, bow ! 

The hand that smites thee is the hand of God, 
And who may ask of Him “ What doest thou ?” 


Thy first born son is lifeless at thy side ; 
Death weighs upon thy land, from shore to shore. 
What, in Jehovah’s sight, is human pride ? 
Turn from thy sins, and tempt his wrath no more! 
‘ INEZ, 
STANZAS TO SHAKSPEARE. 


Wo can impart new brilliancy 
To heaven's etherial bow; 

Or teach the lustrous orbs on high 
To shed a richer glow ? 
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Or doth that wondrous being breathe 
Can brighten that perennial wreath 
Which cireles Shakspeare’s brow ? 
Ah! no—that coronal sublime, 
Unchangeable, shall bloom wntil the end of time, 


Ten thousand mighty rivers rush 

Impetuous to the sea ; 

But cannot alter nor augment 

Its vast immensity! 

So countless millions of thy kind, 

When musing on thy master-mind, 

Have almost bent the knee, 

In homage to thy deathless name ; 

But congregated man can ne'er enhance thy fame, 


Iiumanity’s united power 

And skill were all in vain, 

To build a fitting tomb for thee :— 

The tower on Shinar’s plain, 

Piled on St Helen’s rifted cone, 

*Midst ocean’s everlasting moan, 

Were all too mean a fane » 

Thou hast indeed a nobler shrine ; 

The ponderous globe itself is thine—for ever thine! 


The hurricane’s resistless force, 

The ocean’s awful roar, 

That rocked the ark, when floating on 

A sea without a shore, 

Are unimpaired in strength and tone, 

Though o’er the crest of Time have flown 

Four thousand years and more ! 

And thus thy fame shall ever be, 

Till hoary Time shall blend with dread Eternity. 
Davip VEDDER. 


A PICTURE,.-——THE WAYSIDE INN. 
Suggested by a beautiful Painting by Creswick. 
Pleasantly nestling ’mid the green of trees 
That fling a shadowy coolness all around, 
Winning a stay, the Wayside Inn is found 
By weary travellers longing for an ease— 
A rest for jaded limbs. The luxuries 
Of breezy shade, and “ brown October,” chill 
As rapid waters rushing from a hill, 
Detain the tired wayfarers one sees 
Chatting and gossiping in companies 
In the green lane, around the hostel door, 
Loitering and lingering, loath to journey more. 
Charming abode! in fairest greenery ! 
Graceful and tall, a brotherhood of trees, 
Ilanding the blue smoke sweetly to the akv. 
W. H. 
THE MANCHESTER ATHENAUM. 
*Mid nobly-rising structures, proudly wrought, 
The Atheneum draws the admiring gaze ; 
Whose classic name recalls, to musing thought, 
August Athena, in her palmy days. 
Learning’s loved seat! There Science shed its rays, 
And Arts arose, and Virtue, Valour shone : 
There woke the Muse her high heroic lays, 
Freedom and Arms their glorious triumphs won, 


And Victory’s magic words were ‘Greece and Marathon |” 


Hail, Athenewum! we thy rising greet, 
Diffusing light and knowledge! Graceful there 
Shalt Orators their listening audience treat, 
And spread the feast of intellectual fare : 
Various the dainties, culled with choicest care, 
The Arts, the Drama, Literature refined, 
Sculpture, Design, and Architecture fair ; 
Stars, Flowers, and Gems—Creation’s charms com- 
bined— 


Themes that engage, enrich, and elevate the mind. 


The sister arts may here their powers display : 
Sweet Poesy ! the nymph of elder time, 

With placid mien, in many-hued array, 
Majestic, simple. PaintTino! chaste, sublime, 
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Fair daughter of a brighter age and clime ! 

Whose glowing tints with mimic life inspire, 
Embodying themes of high historic rhyme. 

And Music! “ heavenly maid,’ with Grecian lyre, 


That soothes the lover’s wo, and wakes the warrior’s fire ! 


The Theatre, where eloquence o’erflows ; 
The Library, where sages pore ; the stall, 
For deep discussion, news, and monthly prose ; 
The chess and coffee rooms; the pillared hall, 
For concert, banquet, festival, and ball ; 
The ladies’ green-room ; the gymnasium space, 
Are, Athenzum ! thine, in grandeur all. 
Long may it flourish ! its chief charm and grace, 
The genius, youth, and beauty of my native place ! 


Loved haunt! like Athens or proud Tyre, thou art 
In worldly pomp exalted to the skies ! 
Thy merchants are as princes, and thy mart 
The nations. Learned in arts and science, wise : 
Thine are wealth, genius, taste, the social joys; 
All that life charms, of elegance and use ; 
In thee domes, temples, columns, statues rise! 
Thou, rich in commerce, in thy gifts profuse, 
Could’st thou not, worth our praise, ove living bard 
produce ? 


Fair fabric ! there thy gentle ones repair. 
From mart or ’change, when lits the evening star, 
The glee, the dance, the lecture-course to share, 
Or take, at ease, their coffee and cigar ; 
Secure from foes, with none their mirth to mar. 
Thine be the joys of Peace ! be War's fell brand, 
From the Atheneum and dear Albion far ! 
Long may the throne, our fanes, and altars stand, 
And loved Victorta reign Queen-Lady of our land ! 
K. 


SONG OF TME NORTH WIND. 


I am here from the north, the frozen north, 
’Tis a thousand leagues away ; 

And left, as I came from my cavern forth, 
The streaming lights at play. 


From the deep sea’s verge to the zenith high, 
At one vast leap they flew, 

And kindled a blaze in the midnight sky, 
O’er the glittering icebergs blue. 

The frolicsome waves they shouted to me, 
As I swept their thousands past: 

‘““ Where are the chains can fetter the sea ?”’ 
But I bound the boasters fast, 


In their pride of strength, the pine-trees tall, 
Of my coming took no heed ; 

But I bowed the proudest of them all, 
As if it had been a reed. 


I found the tops of the mountains bare, 
And gave them a crown of snow ; 

And roused the hungry wolf from hig lair, 
To hunt the Esquimaux. 


I saw where lay, in the forest spent, 
The fire of the embers white ; 

And I breathed on the lordly element, 
And nursed it into might. 


It floateth amain my banner red, 
With a proud and lurid glare ; 

And the fir-clad hills, as torches dread, 
Flame in the wintry air. 


O’er valley and hill and moor, I range ; 
And, as I sweep along, 

Gather all sounds that are wild and strange, 
And mingle them in my song. 


My voice hath been uttered everywhere, 
And the sign of my presence seen ; 
But the eye of man the form I wear 
Hath never beheld, I ween ! 
F. H, E. 





THREE TREASURES, 
When eyes meet eyes, and sighs return 
From many an aching heart ; 
And in those eyes we oft perceive 
What words can ne’er impart : 
When soft emotions fill the breast 
That prudence would conceal, 
While tender looks and lovely smiles 
Betray the mute appeal : 


And when a kind, engagipg mien 
Inspires us with delight ; 

And dear affections, based on faith, 
With gratitude unite 

To form that pure attachment, found 
Unchanged through grief or joy, 

That interest doth not support 
Nor poverty destroy : 


While virtues and superior powers 
That sentiment can claim, 
The stamp of worth, the tribute paid 
To honour’s noble name ! 
Hail! glorious treasures of the soul, 
W here’er ye reign supreme 3; 
Thrice precious, lield by faith secure— 
LOVE, FRIENDSHIP, and ESTEEM, 
JAMEs. 
TO THE SPIRIT OF LOVE, 
Thou all-pervading essence of all things! 
Thy name, O Love! I'll celebrate in song, 
In praise of thee I'll dare to touch the strings 
Which charmed in Sappho’s hand the wond’ring thiong, 
And warmed them to thy sway; gave place among 
Their thoughts to thee, thou God of Love and Light! 
We homage pay to thy immortal might. 


E*en while a boy I saw thy power displayed 
Ju nature’s works. All things to me did seem 
Instinct with holiest love, as if all made 
In one pure mould; and thou the endless theine 
Of their undying song. And then F’d dream 
I saw thy form of matchless perfectness 
Such as no human tongue could e’er express. 


Men could not look upon thee if, unclouded, 
Thou hared’st thy glory to their mortal sight. 
In pity upon them thou hast it shrouded 
In human form mest fair, that so it might 
Shine mildly down, nor with excess of light ; 
The form is Fanny’s, which thou did’st prefer, 
Enravish’d, € do worship thee in her. 


SHELLEY. 
That hand, which once did wake the poet’s lyre 
To strains of sweet and magic witchery, 
Is powerless now : and quenched the heavenly fire 
Which once did animate his spirit bigh, 
And taught it from its mortal coil to fly. 
No more he'll soar aloft on fairy wing, 
Nor his soft spirit with the mourner sigh ; 
For now with angels he holds communing 
On themes sublimer far than e’er did poet sing. 


And thou wast hated and accursed of men, 
Thou, gentle spirit, and yet them did bless, 
Thy love extended to each denizen 
Of earth ; nor on them smiled’st thou the less, 
Though they blasphemed thy name, made thy distress 
Their sport, and mocked when thy wan face 
Didlook onthem, But soon shalt thou possess 
A fame coeval with the human race ; 
For hearts of men shall be thy memory’s dwelling-place- 


ae ° 


As it is customary, after tragedy or even ©” 
medy, to wind up with broad farce, we beg to 
introduce Grorce Augustus Stumps, as the finale 
of this section, 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS STUMPS, BACHELOR. 
A man of two score, 
(Perhaps less or more,) 
Ard whose “ blessed"’ life 
Should be free from strife, 
Because he had neither child nor wife, 
Once lodged with two maids, stiff-starched old frumps, 
And his name was George Augustus Stumps. 


But George Augustus Stumps, Esquire, 
Wasn't always so happy as his friends could desire, 
Being 100 ** pertiklar,” e’en down to the fire ; 

For he often would vow, 

That he ne’er would allow 

The poker and shovel, 

(Which he’d send to the Devil,) 

To stand on one side, or out of the level. 


Sometimes he’d declare that all had conspired 

To make him unhappy. Of the world he was tired; 
And could he but find 
A place to his mind, 

By cord, or by water, to stup his wind, 

He'd go, and be d d, and leave it behind; 

Till at length, one day, he happened to spy 

‘* Lodgings to let ;” but the bill was awry, 

Which he didn’t much like ; however, he'd try 

Just this one place before he’d die, 





And this was the way 
In which, that day, 
He met Miss Martha and Dorothy Gray, 
Who made his life one holiday ; 
For they managed the poker, the tongs, and the fire, 
And all things else, to his heart’s desire. 


How long his soul, 

Having reached the goal 
Of earthly happiness, there might repose, 
Had it not been disturbed, we can only suppose ; 
For his peace was destroyed by a very long pole 
Which right in the line of his vision arose. 


This pole had been raised 
By a man who had gazed, 
For twenty long years 
Of hopes and fears, 
On the tapering mast, 
As it bent to the blast; 
While he paced the deck, 
With men at his beck, 
To save his ship from foes or wreck. 


On its top was an arrow, 
(And sometimes a sparrow,) 
With the cardinal points of the compass, as well, 
By which he could tell 
The probable state of the weather to-morrow ; 
And e’en Mr Stumps, however particular, 
Could never object to its strict perpendicular. 


But, alas ! the tar’s 

Old hull and spars 
Were borne to that port 
To which all resort, 

To rest from jealousies, love, and wars ; 
And the favourite pole he had left behind 
(By mischievous urchins undermined ) 
Bent like a reed before the wind, 
Crossing each upright parallel line 

Of chimney pot, 

And God knows what, 

Aud forming angles, tangent, and sine. 


* 


This line oblique 

He wished at Old Nick ; 
[t jarred on his nerves, and made him quite sick, 
Disturbing the balance of his sensitive mind, 
(Which none but Miss Dorothy ever could find ;) 
E’en Martha Grey, that piece of antiquity, ’ 
Appeared to his eye in a state of obliquity, 
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When Stumps, from the window, his neighbour fa- 
rangued, 
And complained of the nuisance, 
Explaining its true sense, 
He answered him coolly, “ You go and be hanged.”’ 


The very next morning, 
When the bell gave warning 
That all was right ; 
The fire bright ; 
The coffee, the tea, the bread, and the butter ; 
And also the chair 
(Set straight to a hair,) 
And Stumps’ foot not heard on the stair ! 
Miss Dorothy Grey was all in a flutter, 
‘* I heard the chime ; 
*Tis at least five minutes after his time ! 
I'll knock at his door.”” 
And then she ran up to the first floor. 


She knocked, and knocked, and knocked ; 
She pushed the door ; 
Then a little more. 
Oh, how she was shocked ! 
For there was poor Stumps, “tuck’d up’ with his 
garter: . 
He died a genuine poleish martyr. 
The verdict was—* Died from oversparticularity 
About a pole’s slantendicularity.” 
D, M’T. 


mae ee 


LAYS OF A NEW FRA. 


Many fair copies of verses, lyrical and legend- 
ary, and in no respect inferior to the above, still 
lie upon our table ; but for them there is a good 
day coming: and, in the meantime, we close our 
chapter with the indispensable specimen, how- 
ever brief, of those “ Lays of a New Era” of 
which this publication forms the medium, if it 
has not the merit of having created them. 


THE MILKMAID QUZEN, 


If I were Queen, the world should see 

What a monarch I would be: 

I would travel England o'er 

In a silver coach, with four 

Milk white horses, each one dressed 

In gay ribbons. I[ would rest 

On a bed of ostrich plumes ; 

I would breathe the best perfumes. 
No, I would not! Ah, *t would make, 
Soon, too soon, my heart to ache. 


Better would it be to give 
Fireside joy to all that live 
Underneath my royal sway : 
I would have good humour play 
Like a sunbeam on each brow ; 
Every man should keep his cow ; 
There should be no tax on bread, 
And the labourer should be fed. 
The way to have a happy face 
Is to rule a happy race. 


If I were Queen, the world should see 
What a monarch I would be: 
I would conquer foreign lands, 
And would lay my royal hands 
On their treasures. I would keep 
Nations trembling. O’er the deep 
My proud flag should be unfurled ; 
I would rule the watery world. 
No, I would not! Ah, ’t would make, 
Soon, too soon, my heart to ache. 


Better would it be to reign 

In men’s hearts, than o’er the main ; 
For a nation’s honest love 

Is a treasure far above 












































































All the wealth the world can yield. 
Every man should have his field ; 
There should be one law for all, 
Rich and poor, and great and small. 
The way to have a happy face 


Is to rule a happy race. J. H. 


‘© THE MAN OF WORTH.” 
Stand forth, thou honest man, stand forth ; 
What though thou art of low degree ! 
In thy true heart is unfeigned worth, 
And love, and chastened piety. 
And thou art rich in thought and deed, 
Soothing the weary in their need. 


Nor lands nor gold hast thou ; unknown 
Unto the world thy days go by ; 

Yet thou art not in life alone ; 
Unheeded thou canst never sigh ; 

For they who love sit by thy hearth, 

And soothe thee mingling in their mirth ! 


Thy toil begins at earliest morn. 
Oh, sweet the sleep that comes from toil! 
And many an ill thou poor hast borne, 
Aye struggling in the world’s turmoil, 
Thou still art poor; yet thy free mind, 
Unhurt, bears up, and smiles resigned, 


Now thin the grey hairs on thy brow, 
And worn thy cheek, and spare thy frame; 
Yet is thy spirit cheerful now 
As e’er it was; and still the same 
Thy warm, king heart; and calm and clear 
Thy mind as e’er in earlier year, 
Thou good old man, thou honest man, 
What love so true as that for thee ! 
Nor wealth, nor fame, nor high estate, 
May e’er bring joy so bountcously, 
And thou rejoicest 5 and above 
All things holdest thy neighbour's love. 


© that my days as thine may glide 
So blameless to life’s closing scene ! 

That with calm mind, whate’er betide, 
I may look back on what has been ; 

No other epitaph may claim 

Than what befits thy honest name ! 


THE LAND OF FREEDOM, 
I asked the Priests of Freedom where 
The altar of their goddess stands; 
Where is that clime bevond compare, 
‘That paragon of all the lands ? 
‘¢ }fast thou from birth to manhood slept 
In sunless caves thy lite away ° 
Or have thy cheerless seasons crept 
In polar ice without a ray, 


That ne’er upon thy ear the fame 
Of Albion's land of glory fell ? 
The land where freedom’s altar-flime 
Illumines every mount and dell, 
Oppression dreads her lion’s roar, 
Nor dares to press her stainless sod. 
No foot of slave can touch the shore 
Sacred to Freedom and to God.” 


‘©O happy England,” then I cried, 
“For this, thou island of the blest, 
What joy and pride, like ocean’s tide, 
Must swell within thy mighty breast !"’ 
“ Thou fool,” a voice indignant spoke, 
And thousands swelled the solemn tone, 
“On England's soil we feel the yoke, 
And heave, unrecked, the bitter groan. 


‘The iron chain is in our souls— 
Of slavery’s chains the most accurst— 
And through the gloom that round us rolls 
No ray of freedom ever burst. 
Gnawed by keen hunger day by day, 
For scanty bread we're doomed to toil ; 
No intellectual beam can play, 
To cheer our lite-embittering moil, 
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“In mockery of our lot, we wear 
‘The shape of man ; the god-like mind 
Is blasted by heart-withering care, 
As if *twere ne’er for us Uesigned.” 
** But ye are free—we chain you not !”"’ 
Our haughty tyrants thus reply. 
“Ye doom the miseries of our lot, 
And leave us free so starve and die, 


**In pomp to roll, to feed the flood 

Of heartless wealth, our minds ye blight. 
Ye tax our heartstrings and our blood; 

Our food by day, our sleep by night. 
Ask now the Priests of Freedom where 

The altar of their goddess stands, 
Where is that clime beyond compare, 

That paragon of all the lands ?” 

Cryrvs, 
THE MADMAN’S RANT. 


Ha! don’t I ride 
Bravely and well ? 
My steed a storm 

I rais’d by a spell. 
Whirling in speed 
I merrily go, 

And laugh alond 
At the work below, 


I laugh to see the million writhe beneath the yoke of few. 
Ha! hat qucth I, I may be mad, but not so mad as you; 
I laugh to see the yellow corn made red with human gore ; 
I laugh to see the widow’s cruise robb’d of its little store 
To swell the pomp of temporal and spiritual lords; 
To pamper their extravagance, increase their ill-got 
hoards. 
I laugh to see Vice weil fed, while Virtue gnaws a crust; 
Stupidity in purple, and Wisdom in the dust ! 
And, oh ! I shout with laughter, unti! the welkin rings, 
To see respect and cash served out to bishops and to kings; 
For then I think, had robbers plundered half our stores, 
How very odd ’twould be to say—* Pray, help yourelves 
to more.” 
Too whoo! Too whoo! 
Yonder I view 
The Em’rald land, 
By spoiler’s hand 
Defac’d, and torn, 
And rent, and worn. 
The little it hath is ta’en away ; 
They'd take, if they could, the light of day ; 
They'd drag from the beggar his only crust, 


Or rend from the grave its sacred dust, 

So it would add one ingot more 

To gold heaps built with grains from the poor. 
Hark! from strand to strand, 
Kchoes the wail of anguish through the land ! 


Observe yon holy man, 

How earnestly intent 

He loads, and primes the pan 

Of that fell instrument ! 
Dost know why he doth it? No? He doth not receive 
His tenths for a-preaching what his flocks don’t believe ; 
So he is going to send his people to fight, 
And take from the starving what he calls his right. 


Hark to that piercing ery— 

The spirit’s parting agony ; 

He falls! the widow's son— 

Her own, her only one, 

Her “ beautiful and brave,” 

Sinks to his bloody grave, 

Sent there by men who say they come to save. 


The Nainian woman wept o’er her manchild’s bier ; 

THE MASTER saw, and gave the mourn’d one back to 
breath: 

His REV’REND MINISTERS hold tithes, than life more 
dear, 

And for their living give the widow’: son to death. 


The clergy should do good— 
So people say— 
And mercy preach, not blood, 
Nor wound and slay. 
Some parsons do this office well, 
And so Rathcormac’s fields can tell, 
Tis meet that men be kill'd, 
Because they do not pay ; 
*Tis meet priests hoards be fill’d 
Although they do not pray. 
I love to see a minister of God 
So mildly wield the chastening rod, 
And Christian charity extending, 
Parishioners’ souls to Heaven sending. 


Oh, the devil's work goes bravely, 
Right merrily it thrives ; 
He loves the folks that gravely 
Traffic in human lives ! 
Hurrah ! 


Dost grumble ? Tush! 
The rapine is legal, therefore, hush. 
You are mad to think that ever a wrong 
Committed can be by those who are strong. 
They govern us, man! It follows, of course, 
Of wisdom and virtwe they must be the source. 
No logic is like the logic of might 
For convincing the dull that law is right; 
And Protestant bullets have power divine 
For shewing Papists they’ve no right to dine. 
And wounded men, left in torture to writhe, 
Are off’rings meet at the altar of Tithe. 

- Upon high, on high let the incense go, 
The Great the Good One above us to shew 
How well folks fulfil His mission below, 

J.P. W. 


MAMMONISM, alias THE WORLD'S GAMMONISM. 


Methought a spirit o’er me stood, and “ Would’st thou 
see,’ quoth he, 
“The venerated things of earth ?—then come along with 
me.” 
He hied me, all invisible, to where a monarch sate 
Crowned, ’mid his bending courtiers, upon a throne of 
state. 
He trowned just as a king should frown, and smiled as 
one should smile ; 
And then the spirit bade me look into his heart the while. 
Oh, ‘twas a compost, rank and foul, of mean and paltry 
things : 
Of vanity, and lust, and guile—but every inch a king’s. 
He hied me to a battle-field, where thousands weltering 
lay 
Maimed, brain-bespattered, rending up, in agony, the 
clay; 
Paiched, gasping with the thirst of death, in reeking 
medley flung, 
Heaps upon writhing heaps, while o’er the screaming 
raven hung, 
They fell, wile stabbing right and left, because a man 
there was 
Who saiu, “ Kill though you know not why: in slaughter 
wake no pause 
Till you have killed whome’er you meet; and, if you 
_ chance to die, 
You'll be extulled by all who hear of your great victory.” 
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He hied me to a chamber proud, where, girt with splendour 
lay, 
On silken couch, a man of wealth, a demigod of clay. 
“He just has signed a mandate stern that dooms to 
houseless wo 
His wretched peasantry, who dwell in hovels poor and 
low, 
That he might grasp an ampler fund for pleasure or for 
pride. 
What recks he for the famished poor by whem the fund's 
supplied ? 
His aspect’s calm, nought stings his soul, though starving 
hundreds die; , 

Not less respected he who caused their shrieking famine’s 
cry. 

No smile, no reverence the less he'll win from flattering 
face 

Of cringing priest, who at his board is honoured with the 
grace.”” 

So spoke the spirit. Then we sped to where, in studious 
mood, 

A paunched and colloped overseer of souls immortal stood, 

Preterments in his offer ; Nolo non episcoparit 

Is in his heart, What museth he when thinking on his 
quarry ? 

Oh, is it not to win more souls along the heavenward 
road, 

To soothe the miseries of the poor, and bear the afflictea’s 
load ; 

To live like him, that holy one, who taught his priests to 
be 

The poor and humble of the earth, of blameless sanctity ? 

Oh, no; ambition lures him on—a lust of power and 
pelf ; , 

To cope with earth’s vain demigods the wretch would 
damn himself, 

Quisquis. 


THOU SHALT NOT EAT. 


God said—“ There shall be food for all 
Who till the stubborn soil ; 

And not alone to those who till, 
But unto those who toil.” 


Then o'er earth's wide and beauteous plains 
Provision made complete ; 

But Man hath come ’twixt God and Man 
And said—** Thou shalt not eat.” 


We toil and sweat, and sweat and strive 
With willing heart and head, 

Yet starve; for we can not exchange 
Laborious toil for bread. 


Tis hard to see our little ones, 
With scarcely strength to live, 

Cling round our knees, and cry for food, 
Aud we have none to give. 


Think !—think, despotic sons of clay, 
Upon the ills ye bring ; 

Nor thus uplift your puny arms 
’Gainst Heaven's Almighty King. 


Another year, and thou art lost, 
And none have power to -ave; 
And who will shed a tear upon 
The proud BagaD-Taxer's grave? — 
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Travels in Germany and Russia. By Adolphus 
Slade, Esq.. R.N.. author of “ Records of ‘I'ra- 
vel in the Kast,” &c., &c., &e. 

These travels, if they contain nothing either very new 
Or striking, are written in a light and pleasant vein, 
Which does not preclude both accuracy and occasional 
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depth of observation ; while every page furnishes evidence 

that the traveller had his eyes open in search of inform- 

ation and novelty. He went by Hanover to Vienna, 

passing through Halle, Leipzic, and Dresden, and em- 

barked ip the steam-packet for Constantinople; noting, 

however, all that lay in his way, whether above or below 
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the surface. The King of Hanover he imagines to be 
greatly wronged, by the representations made of his 
conduct in the English newspapers; and he has much 
good to say personally of the Austrian Emperor and 
Prince Metternich ; although the former does “ chain 
up high-souled gentlemen, as though murderers, for hav- 
ing dared to give utterance to thoughts, which, deemed 
godlike in some countries, are proscribed in Austria.” 
The tyrannica! Austrian government need no longer 
claim pre-eminence in the severe treatment of political 
offenders, or for a rigour beyond the law ; the only differ- 
ence between it and England, at the present moment, 
being, that the latter inflicts that punishment under col- 
our of law, which, in the Austrian States, is inflicted by 
the arbitrary will of the Emperor; a difference in favour 
of the Austrian tyranny, when compared with that of the 


Whig government. Mr Slade participates in the pre- 


valent jealousy or dread of Russian encroachment; and | 
his illustrative facts and speculations on the political | 


condition and prospects of Turkey, Egypt, and Rus- 
sia, and the different countries with which that ambi- 
tious power is either at open hostility, or is trying to 
undermine, impart temporary interest to his work, The 
subsequent death of the Sultan has since temporarily 
modified the policy of Russia, without changing, in the 
slightest degree, its purposes. Of the late Sultan the tra- 
veller had a very low opinion; which is justified by the 
facts he relates of the mental imbecility, the cruelty and 
caprice of Mahmoud, as well as by concurrent testi- 
mony. In recognising Mehemet Ali, or his probable 
successor, as sovereign of tle Mussulmans, he sees the 
only feasable means of coping with Russian ascendancy 
in Turkey; and he accuses Europe—that is, France and 
England—of acting on the old and nariow principle of /e- 
gitimacy, in preferring the rights of the Sultan to the inter- 
ests and independence of the nation, and with deeming 
it “wiser to oppose Russia with the decayed prestiyc 
of the Ottoman name, rather than with the reviving sezse 
of nationality of the Soonite Mussulmans,’’ The Mus- 
sulmans are said to be with Mehemet Ali ; while England 
and France seek to prop a tottering or legitimate throne ; 
not to secure the integrity and independence of Turkey, 
but to check Russian aggrandisement. _ There are, how- 
ever, other and more plausible reasons for the policy of 
France and England; who, were they rashly to shew in- 
difference to the rights of the Sultan, and countenance to 
Mehemet Ali, might at once and for ever precipitate the 
Sultan into the arms of a perfidious protector, 

Mr Slade went from Constantinople to Odessa, by a 
very bad steamer, of which both the engineer and captain 
were Englishmen, The ‘steam communication}between 
Constantinople and Odessa having failed as a private 
speculation, the Emperor Nicholas has assisted the com- 
pany by the liberal grant of 70,000 roubles. The jea- 
lousy of the Russian authorities was conspicuous here in 
every arrangement, The passengers’ were strictly and 
insolently questioned, and subjected to great inconveni- 
ence by the absurd and insulting quarantine regulations, 
to which Lord Durham, it is here said, was subjected, 
and from which ladies are not exempted; the wife and 
daughter of the French ambassador having been com- 
pelled to undress, and submit to the examination of the 
surgeon and the director, !shortly before Mr Slade’s 
arrival. The quarantine lasted for a weary fortnight. 

Mr Slade’s account of the capital of southern Russia 
is far from being so favourable as that of some late 
sojourners there; though he considers Odessa a more 
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agreeable place of residence to an Englishman than the 
older cities of the empire, from the comparative freedom 
allowed. The picture exhibited of the conduct of the 
Russian government to its own subjects, shews wonder. 
fully little amelioration accompanying the lapse of time; 
and what little is visible, is, by the policy of the court, 
restricted to the serfs and lower orders of society, Ny. 
merous instances are given of the severity of the summary 
punishments inflicted on officers of high rank and on 
public defaulters, The breath of the Emperor confers 
nobility and honour, and as suddenly degrades the objects 
of his displeasure. Mr Slade remarks— 

An inhabitant of western Europe, when moving jn 
Russian society, cannot help regarding with pity the 
men before him, though exulting in the title of Excel). 
ency and covered with stars and crosses 3 yet if he ex. 
press commiseration at the metamorphoses to which 
they are exposed, he is told that all is as it ought te be. 
J do not mean to say that in their hearts they kiss the 
hand which abases them: I believe that a deep feeling of 
discontent is rankling in the bosoms of the official Rus. 
sian nobility, notwithstanding the demoralization which 
has been effected by a system of largess and terror acting 
and reacting on their minds; but—and this is a re. 
matkable tact—the Russians themselves tell you that 
this (in our estimation brutal) exercise of power is neces. 
Sary to the welfare of the estate as at present constituted; 
that corruption is so widely spread and deep routed, and 
practised so shamelessly, that nothing but the most strik. 
ing severity keeps it under. And it is admitted that, in 
nine cases out of ten, the general or colonel thus degraded 
and treated like a felon deserves his fate. Corruption 
has a terrible swing in Russia, and there is no telling the 
length it would go under a weak or an indolent Emper. 
or, especially in the distant provinces, where the govern- 
ors ate kings. The personal activity of the Emperor 
Nicholas, which makes him, as it were, ubiquitous in his 
vast empire, and the moral courage which enables him to 
level the highest offenders, are the sateguard of Russia, 
at present; and the absolute necessity tur such, shews us 
ou What weak foundations the autocratic power rests— 
on one man’s talents and energy. 

A thoroughly organised system of espionage exists 
throughout the Ru sian empire ; without which, it is al. 
jeged, impunity would be given to the venal and arbi. 
trary Governors on the distant frontiers, of whom the 
* Secret Police’’ is the only cieck, Of this “ Secret 
Police,’? Mr Slade remarks :—~ 

Its movements then are conducted with mysterious 
secrecy—subornation and espionage encompass the sus- 
pected,—and its acts are terrific and prompt. ‘The victim 
rarely sees the hand which strikes him till the blow is 
struck, Just before my arrival at Odessa, a highly re- 
spected Polish merchant, M. Malordetzky, was suddenly 
torn from his family and business, and sent to the prison 
ot Kiet, which were full of suspected Poles, awaiting the 
decision of a military commission sitting in that city, In 
the course of the year 1838, above one hundred Polish 
families were dragged from their homes, on suspicion, aud 
sent to reside in distant towns under surveillance. This 
severity was occasioned by the visit to Poland of the no- 
torious Konarsky, the agent of the propagandists at Paris; 
every individual he spoke to, or even louked at, might be 
said to have been compromised more or less, Konarsky 
was taken up in December 1838, and hanged. 

The continued journeys of tue Empeiors Alexander 
and Nicholas materially contributed to maintain the 
efficiency of the “secret police,” and prevented, by the 
probability of their appearance in any quarter, collusion 
between its chiefs and the distant governors, ‘Too much 
praise cannot be given to these monarchs tor their ul- 
wearied endeavours to make themselves personally ac- 
quainted with the state of things in all parts of their vast 
empue, Humanity has beneated thereby in various 
instances; in proot of whico I may mention the two 
tollowing cases relating tv opposite parts of Russia, 
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Convicts used to be branded on the forehead, and have 
their nostrils slit, Alexander, in his Siberian tour, was 
shocked at the appearance of these unfortunate people, 
and commanded that the practice of branding and mutila- 
tion should cease. 


There is one class of its subjects to which the policy of 
the Russian government extends gracious protection. 
This is its colonists. 

Every part of New Russia gives evidence of the solici- 
tude of the government about the comfort and prosperity 
of the colonies of all nations and persuasions which stud 
its surface, Armenians, Greeks, and Germans, by tens 
of thousands, driven out of Persia and Turkey by mis. 
rule, and out of Germany by want, have made New 
Russia their home, and enjoy privileges above native. 
born settlers, I visited some of the German villages in 
the steppe, and found in them great comfort, denoting a 
state of progressive prosperity. The Germans are very 
valuable settlers, on account of their steady habits and 
agricultural skill, [ was both surprised and pleased with 
their intelligence and well-directed industry. The Pro- 
testant German villages in the steppe are far superior to 
any of the others; which [ would not say were it not an 
universally admitted fact. Why, or wherefore they are 
so, | will not pretend to decide. Perhaps the absence of 
fites and fast-days gives the Protestants in Russia an 
advantage in business and agriculture over their Catholic 
and Greek brethien, Time is most valuable in a new 
country. The immigra'ion into Russia may be cited as 
one of the most favourable points of view in which the 
government can be regarded ; because it may be considered 
as arising from the opposite causes which produce emigra- 
tion. 

A tolerably full account is given of the struggle main- 
tained by Circassia against Russia ; though our author 
does not seein to anticipate that stable union among the 
tribes, which can alone ensure their independence, No 
common feeling of nationality unites those who are only 
held together by the presence of acommon danger. The 
national flag, studded with stars and arrows, which Mr 
Urquhart devised and presented to them, was converted, 
by the chief intrusted with it, into ¢rousers for his wife! 
But the fair inference is, that the chief was wholly ig- 
norant of the uses and ends of the symbol. 

The acting governor of Southern Russia, during the 
late absence of Count Woronzow in England, was a 
Geueral Faederof, who had distinguished hiaself by 
thief-taking in the towns, and brigand-hunting in the 
country. According to Mr Slade, these unusual quali. 
fications for a Governor, were exactly such as suited the 
post which he held in a 


Country where the eighth commandment appears to be 
deprived of the negative particle. ‘This isan assertion of 
86 grave a nature, that I would not have ventured to 
make it, had I not had abundant ocular proof of its cor. 
rectness, amply confirmed, moreover, by the testimony of 
everyoody, rich and poor, natives and foreigners, at 
Odessa. The propensity amounts to a national disease. 
It is easily explained. The (artificial) nobility of the 
country are poor and extravagant; they must make by 
their situations, or, in plain English, rob the public. 
Long habit has made their minds easy on the subject, 
and their inferiors have naturally taken the tone trom 
their masters. The robbery at (dessa, while I was there, 
was not only very remarkable, but highly ludicrous, from 
the absolute want of respect for any persons or things. 
Asis always the case, where a whole community is ex. 
posed to the same evil, the theft of the night was the joke 
of the next morning. Nothing was safe. Sacks of 
Wheat were carried away from the magazines in carts; 
Touleans of notes were stolen from counting-houses ; 
baskets of linen were abstracted from bed-rooms; gar- 
den palings were pulled down for firewood ; larders were 
*mptied of their contents ; thermometers were removed 
from windows; and even children were stolen, If you 
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dined in a strange house, you were not surprised to find 
your cloak missing from the hall. These were not iso. 
lated cases: they were of daily and nightly occurrence, 
The servants made no scruple of robbing their masters, 
and were not discharged, simply because, in all probabi- 
lity, others of the same description would have replaced 
them. In one of the wealthiest establishments at Odessa, 
where I dined once or twice, the lady of the house, when 
the company went to the dining-room, used to lock the 
saloon, in order that nothing might be purloined while 
they were at dinner. What appears extraordinary is, 
that no sense of shame is excited. even in respectable per- 
sons, by a suspicion of doing that which in another coun- 
try could not enter the imagination, Madame ——, at 
Odessa, one day received a morning visit from Prince 
. After his highness had taken leave, she missed 
a jewelled watch from the table. She suspected her visiter 
of having taken it away; and on his coming again, ina 
day or two, taxed him with the (in our estimation) 
felony. The Prince was surprised at the charge, but in 
no way scandalized, He protested his innocence. The 
intercourse continued as before, although the lady coa- 
tinued of her first opinion, till the watch was found three 
months afterwards on a labourer, who confessed having 
stolen it. Two things strike an Englishman as remark. 
able in this transaction ; first, that a lady could suspect 
a gentleman of stealing. and tell him so secondly, that 
a gentleman could have such a suspicion entertained of 
him and feel comfortable. It is a proof, among many 
others, of the depth of demoralization in some portions 
of Russia. The police either cannot or will not check 
the universal practice of making little or no distinction 
between meum and tuum; or, [ should say rather, the 
inhabitants are averse from having much to do with the 
police. Sensible, quiet people in Russia appear to shun 
proceedings with the police as much as law is aveided by 
some individuals in England. They say that they only 
give themselves a deal of vexation, . . . 2. 6 
Toieving has a fair field and no disfavour in New Russia, 
** The first loss is the least,’’ seemed to be the axiom at 
Odessa: your cloak or watch is stolen; why add to the 
loss the trouble of a prosecution, and the chicanery of the 
police. An opportunity may thus be taken to annoy 
you. The fear of having any suspicion entertained of 
them by the ,authorities, makes men in Russia fearful 
of doing even a guod action, which might give the police 
the rigut to put awkward queries to them. Munsieur 
, 4 foreign physician established at Odessa, speaking 
ot this feeling before a large party, exeuplified it by re- 
lating to us his horror one day, on guing into his stable, 
to find his servant suspended by the neck to a beam, 
The man, who had hanged himself, was, by the doctor's 
account, still struggling, and would have revived had he 
been then cut down; but his master, instead of doing so, 
sent information of what had occurred to the police office, 
in order that every thing might be en regle. When the 
police officers arrived the unfortunate man was dead ; but 
his master had dune his duty like a good denizen of the 
Russian Empire, I was less surprised at this tale, de- 
grading as it was, than at the doctor’s bonhomie in relat. 
ing it—his utter insensibility to the reproach of his con. 
duct, the more extraordinary in one of his profession, 
At the same time it created no surprise among the gener- 
ality of his auditors, but was received as a thing in 
course, 


Mr Slade was himself most impudently plundered by 
a Greck, who acted as his servant. He resolved at last 
to hazard an application to the police, and he was weil- 
treated and his property promptly restored. 

The breed of the Suwaroffs is not yet extinct in Russia. 
One of this family is General Zass, who commands on 
the Kouban, and whose cruelties, by uniting the Circas. 
sians, has done harm to the Russian cause, Of this 
Kalmuck, the following anecdote is related:— 

He caused a Circassian chief, who had fallen into his 
hands, to be bound to a tree under which a mine of pow- 


der was laid. The prisoner's followers seeing no Rus- 
sians on the spot, came in the night to release him, when 
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the train was fired, and all—prisoner, friends, and tree— 
were blown up. I regret to say, that I heard some Rus- 
sians at Odessa term this a clever feat, instead of stigma- 
tizing it as a barbarous act ; becoming a red Indian per- 
haps, but rather unworthy of a Russian officer. 


The social manners of the mixed population of Odessa, 
the Cincinnati of the East, are described in this account 
given ofa grand public ball, which took place on New 
Year's Eve. 


The handsome saloon at the Exchange sparkled with 
lights, fine dresses, and beauty. I have rarely seen so 
many attractive women together, owing, perhaps, to the 
intermixture of Greeks, Italians, Germans, and Russians, 
during thirty or forty years, Russian women are not in 
general handsome ; nevertheless, the palm of beauty at 
Odessa, when I was there, was borne away by two 
Russian ladies, Madame S—— , and Mademoiselle I 
but they were exceptions, There were also several good- 
looking young Greeks, particularly Mademoiselle Mf ’ 
who was blessed with a Madonna’s countenance. My 
Odessa reader will not know, though he may gness, 
who is meant from the initial, for there were six fair 
Greeks whose names began with M, all pretty, and each, 
excepting one, thinking herself the prettiest girl in the 
city. There was also an elegant young Athenian lady 
married in Odessa, and a charming Greca-Egyptian, 
Arabian in form and Attic in countenance, whose ticket 
in the matrimonial lottery had made her exchange sun 
and sand for snow and steppe. Among the men in the 
ball, there were two Russian merchants who still retained 
the old national costume, with long beards and dark 
robes ; and the effect was rendered more striking, by the 
contrast of their appearance with that of their wives and 
daughters attired in the latest Paris fashion, The ladies 
were exceedingly well dressed, and the gentlemen’s uni- 
forms glittered with stars and crosses, Some individuals 
wore 80 many decorations, that others with only three or 
four appeared shabby. . . . 2. 1. 6. ee we 

A few minutes before midnight, the band, changing 
tune, began to play the national anthem. We all stood 
still. As the clock struck twelve, servants came in with 
champagne. All the company took a glass, and toasted 
the new year in chorus. We then severally wished each 
other a happy new year, and friends exchanged the kiss 
of peace. ‘The scene was truly characteristic; a merry 
hour was passed in thus doing honour to the birth of 
1839. The lively Mazurka then struck up, and dancing 
was continued with spirit till morning, The Russians 
are very fond of outward signs of good will; and far be 
it from me to say that they are not sincere. In their 
domestic circles it is the custom after dinner for all the 
party, having first crossed themselves, to wish each other 
joy, andembrace. The presence of a few strangers does 
not prevent this fraternal exhibition, nor are they 
left out in the peace-offering, This custom of kissing 
after dinner, and ot dram-drinking betore, is, I believe, 
peculiar to Russia, The former is by no means disagree- 
able at times; the taste for the latter must depend upon 
habit, isfluenced perhaps by climate. If we may judge 
by the remarkable gastric powers of the Russians, the 
practice of prefacing a meal by a glass of raw spirits is 
anti-dyspeptic, 

It is quite as troublesome to take leave of a Russian 
town as to enter it, The traveller was obliged to an- 








nounce his intention and the route he proposed to take, | 


three times in the Week/y Gazette, and submit to other 
troublesome and vexatious regulations. He returned to 





Germany by the route which enabled him to see the most | 


possible of Russia and Poland, 

While Mr Slade was at Odessa, the scarcity of corn in 
England produced general excitement and exultation. 
The price of corn was quickly doubled, and one house 
made £12,000 by merely buying and selling grain on the 
spot. Freights were also doubled, and Odessa had not 
known 80 prosperous a year since 1817-18, the year of 
the last scarcity in England. It is said; 
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The English corn laws necessarily came in for a share 
of remark, and that of a caustic nature: they were unj, 
versally condemned by the merchants, because interferj 
with their trade as they supposed; and the landowner, 
of England were voted cruel and grasping in creating an 
artificial price of bread. 


That these merchants were fully disposed to profit by 
the scarcity themselves, does not one whit affect the argu. 
ment. The merchants of Odessa stand in a very differ. 
ent relation to the people of England from that of 
English landlords and legislators. Mr Slade is unfavour. 
able to the abolition of the Corn Laws ; his main argu. 
ment being that oft-refuted one, that England would be 
dependent on foreign countries, ang particularly on 
Russia, for food. But is she not at all times so depend. 
ent? while, under the present system, the dependence 
is most severely felt when she can be taken at the great. 
est disadvantage. 


Macgillivray’s History of British Birds. Vo), 
III. Pp. 768. 


This important system of British Ornithology is now 
completed, so far as regards the Land Birds. Fifty-six 
species are described in this volume alone, which ranges 
from the Wren to the Eagle. For the different orders, 
Mr Macgillivray has, in several instances, invented new 
names, descriptiveof their peculiar qualities—as Snatchers, 
Plunderers, Gliders, Darters, &c, The anecdotes illus. 
trative of the instincts and habits of birds, whether sup. 
plied by the personal experience of the writer, or com- 
municated by his correspondents—enthusiastic Ornitho- 
logists living in different parts of the kingdom—form, as 
in the previous volumes, delightful reading even to the 
mere lover of nature, who may have no pretensions to 
scientific knowledge. Nothing can indeed be more charm. 
ing than the stories of that tiny architect the Wren, and 
those of the Swallow tribes, the Cuckoos, the Eagles, and 
Falcons, graphically related by Mr Macgillivray and his 
friends, From one of the latter, Mr Hepburn of East 
Lothian, whose love of birds and familiarity with their 
habits, is quite captivating, we shall borrow this descrip- 
tion of the ever-welcome swallow. We may also pre. 
mise that these borrowed or bestowed plumes form the 
fairest ornaments of Mr Macygillivray’s work. 


One of the few Ornithological facts noted by our rustics 
is the appearance of the red-throated Swallow, which 
usually arrives the third week of April at the village of 
Linton, where most of them remain for some weeks, tiil 
the increasing warmth peoples the air with their prey, 
and the calls of love prompt them to disperse. Some be- 
take themselves to their old nests, while the rest look out 
for suitable places in which to rear their young. It is 
not until the middle of May that they appear about our 
farmery ; where they immediately commence a survey of 
the stables, byres, cattle-sheds, and out-houses; clinging 
to the beams, rafters, or walls; a few hours, and some- 
times two or three days, being thus occupied, It appears 
to me that this species is not nearly so capricious as the 
white-rumped : which often abandons its newly com 
menced or even half-finished nest, but proceeds steadily 
with its work. In the intervals of labour, they may be 
seen perched on the roofs, chimney-tops, walls, railings, 
or even trees. In pasture-fields, where thousands of in- 
sects are disturbed by the cattle, how beautifully they 
skim along !—at times seeming bent on launching far 
into the liquid void, but with an easy and graceful turn 
starting back to the spot which they left a moment be- 
fore. The males warble at intervals; and sometimes, 
sailing on stiffened pinions, utter a guttural and gratiag 
kind of note, Having allayed their hunger, they retura 
to their nests, dancing gaily along. How amorously 
modulated are the notes of the male :—whit, whit, wheet, 
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wheet, klee-hu! kiee-hu! The female shoots a-head, 
her mate strives in vain to overtake her ; their speed is 
redoubled; forward they dash with such rapidity that the 

follows them with difficulty as they glance round the 
tall chimney of the steam-engine, the tree-tops, and the 
pillars of the cattle-sheda. The chase is o'er; the feast 
and song are ended; they now direct their attention to 
building. - - - - . The nest is built under arches, 
gateways, eaves, and water-spouts ; against the beams, 
rafters, and lintels of out-houses, and under wooden 
bridges. I have seen nests of this species on the rocks 
about Tantallon Castle, opposite the Bass. The only 
access which they sometimes have to their nest is through 
broken windows, holes in the door, and slits in the walls, 
which are sometimes so narrow as barely to allow them 
a passage. - + « . «+ «+ Although, for some years 
past I have not molested them in any way, they are dis- 
trustful of man, and the sitting bird immediately leaves 
the nest on his approach ; the neighbours joining in the 
clamour raised by it, until the intruder retires. Two 
years ago, one of the nests here was robbed of its eggs ; 
yet in a week after, the female was sitting on the usual 
number. When a bird of prey appears, they sound the 
alarm-notes, resembling the Alee-huee! klee-huce! the 
import of which every little bird understands: their dark 
glancing forms ave seen cleaving the air with speed; 
mounting obliquely, they dash on the back of the fue; 
and, rising perpendicularly, continue the attack until the 
tyrant of the air abandons their hunting-ground, and the 
gallant and watchful guardians of the feathered tribes 
return with songs of triumph. Grimalkin, cantering 
along the top of the wall, is treated in the same unceri- 
monious manner. I have often, particularly in fine mild 
evenings, observed that our little band of hirunders 
assemble in a flock about sunset, and perform beautiful 
aérial evolutions, From their numbers, I am inclined to 
think that all the females come abroad to stretch their 
wearied limbs. Frequently does the male visit the spot so 
dear to him, cheering his mate with songs, and probably 
supplying her with food. His song is always pleasing and 
agreeable to my taste, more especially when the crimson 
clouds in the west foretell the close of day,and the minstrel 
may be seen perched on a chimney-can, or some other 
eminence, The descending sun shoots bands of softened 
light over our quiet valley, gilding the hoary rocks of 
Taprain Law, and causing the bright chestnut on the 
swallow’s forehead and throat to glisten, as in ecstasy he 
moves his body in a simi-circle, seeming to throw his 
whole soul into the performance. When the young are 
hatched, the parents attend to their wants with unwearied 
assiduity. They are fond of flying about in the vicinity 
of cattle while feeding, on account of the great number of 
insects raised by them. When our working-horses are 
turned loose to graze at ten in the morning, and again at 
six in the evening, they are in constant attendance ; more 
especially if the weather is cold and cloudy, For hours 
together they may be seen sweeping over a pond or ditch, 
along footpaths and lanes; but, above all, shady avenues 
and amongst trees, where cattle are wont to pass the 
sultry noon, and returning to feed their young every two 
or three minutes. The young brood is hatched about 
the same time as the white-rumped species. They follow 
the old birds, uttering quick expressive notes, At a 
given signal, one of them rises obliquely, and meets its 
parent at an angle Hovering for a few minutes, it 
greedily devours the proffered mouthful. I have never 
seen them fed when perched on a tree or pailing, as men- 
tioned in the Natural History of Selborne; but I have 
seen them, when tried, settle in such situations, and rise 
on the wing to receive foog from their parents. The 
young are soon left to shift for themselves. They fre. 
quent churches, :nanor halls, distilleries, and other lofty 
buildings. In this district, Linton distillery is the fa- 
vourite place of rendezvous, About the second week of 
September, the second brood, and the parents join them. 
They now roost exclusively on trees, which they usually 
quit at fsun-rise, and resort to some sunny ruvf, where 
the livelong day is spent in luxurious idleness, singing, 
and satisfying the calls af hunger. Sometimes the leaf- 

bough of an old tree is selected for this purpose. 





Every morning, parties of various numbers leave the 
main flock, and betake themselves to corn fields in the 
neighbourhood of farm-buildings, There they almost 
invariably choose the chimney of the steam-engine a¢ 
the centre of their frolics. At a given signal, the whole 
party rise twittering in chorus, After a short excursion 
they return ; most of them perching on the top, and the 
rest on the sides, of the walls; the whole forming a sceas 
on which I am never tired of looking. Butif you would 
contemplate this mysterious gathering in the true spirit 
of the season, take a solitary ramble along the border of 
the wood that skirts the meadow: the few wild-flowers 
which still linger under the shade of the tall hedge-row, 
have a forlorn sweetness and beauty ; the fields are 
chequered with gold and green; the tints of the foliage 
are gorgeous beyond description; all things speak of 
maturity and subsequent decay; there is an exhilarsting 
keenness in the air, and yet the sober stillness of an 
autumnal day sheds a gentle sadness over the scene, 
which even the distant song of the reapers, and the gam- 
bols of the swallows hovering over the pool, and perch- 
ing on the old oak, fail to dispel. The spirit of melan- 
choly sighs through the gay foliage, sits in impressive 
silence on the motionless curtain of the grey clouds, and 
broods over the landscape, from which stern winter will 
soon sweep every object that charms the eye. . . 2. + 
When the morning has at last come, when they must bid 
a long farewell to their native land, they seldom, as is 
their wont, divide into parties, but fly off, in a body, for 
the green meadows of merry England, there to linger for 
a few weeks longer, before they finally depart for the ever- 
green borders of Africa, On the morning of 24th Sep- 
tember last, a flock passed over our reapers, casting no 
looks behind on the rural homesteads which they once 
held so dear; but rushing onward in an undeviating 
course, and maintaining a sullen silence. I marked 
their flight until they blended with the blue ether; and 
thought of the bright days which were gone, and the 
storms which were svon to come, 


This is a fair specimen of those interesting communi. 
cations which impart so great a charm, and give so much 
additional value to Mr Macgillivray’s work, Whatever 
had been his attainments in science, and enthusiasm for 
this particular branch of Natural History, no resident of 
a city could have made so excellent and so complete a 
work, without such well-qualified and zealous co-adjutors 
as Mr Macgillivray has found in Mr Weir and Mr Hep- 
burn. 

Having finished the history of the land birds, Mr 
Macgillivray proposes next to turn his attention to the 
sea birds ; for which he has already collected large ma- 
terials. Indeed, he regards the work as one; and the 
next volume, which is to be devoted to what he calls the 
Waders, as merely the fourth of his great work, 


Account of the Persecution of the Jews at Da- 
mascus. By David Salomons, Esq. 


The outbreak of wild and infuriated fanaticism, worthy 
of the darkest panic-struck periods of the middle ages, 
which has recently occurred at Damascus, has already 
been noticed in all the newspapers, and has excited no 
small interest, The object of this diabolical persecution 
of the Jews, being especially the wealthy Jews of that 
city, throws considerable suspicion or broad light upon 
the origin of the conspiracy. Yet is it not atall impro- 
bable that there are many conscientious bigots—if there 
can ever be enlightened conscience without knowledge 
and liberality—enlisted among the ranks of the persecu. 
tors, as well as the mass of the uninstructed rabble of an 
eastern city, It is remarkable that Rhodes has been the 
seatofa movement of the same sort; where, however, 


justice has triumphed, though not until great injustice and 
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cruelty had been committed ; and we notice that a simi- 
lar attempt has been made at Tarnow, in the Austrian 
dominions. The whole matter, whether fact—which is 
next to impossible—or fraud, which we fully believe, 
affords a curious passage in the history of civilisation, and 
a view of human nature which is certainly not flattering 
to human pride, 

Of the affair at Damascus, which has naturally awak- 
ened the lively sympathy of the Jews in this country with 
their persecuted brethren, Mr Salowons has, from various 
sources, given a most minute account in the volume on 
our table; and transactions more atrocious and disgrace- 
ful never darkened the annals of religious persecution. 
Persecution is indeed a feeble word to express the per- 
version and mockery of all justice, and the demoniacal 
cruelty perpetrated on the Jews at Damascus, in the nine- 
teenth century, and at the instigation of, at least, one 
European and Christian consul. Preparatory to the ac- 
count which we may give, when more facts have been 
elicited by the mission of Sir Moses Montefiore, and those 
who have gone with him to Damascus, to sift the matter 
to the foundation, on the scene of the alleged murder of 
a Christian priest and his servant, and the certain tortur- 
ing to death of several Jew merchants, and the terturing 
and spoliation of many Hebrews—we may briefly state, 
that in February last, Father Thomas, a French Catholic 
priest, who had been for thirty years in Damascus, and 
Wag supposed to be rich, disappeared, together with his 
servant, a native, and a Mahommedan, Father Thomas 
was said to have been last seen in or near the shop of a 
Jew barber, in the Jew quarter of the city; though a Jew 
hawker of tobacco gave evidence that he had seen the 
priest and his servant, on that evening, out of the city; 
and a merchant, with whom Father Thomas had had a 
quariel, was subsequently found hanging dead in his own 
house, The Jew barber, a very young man, of weak 
character, was arrested, and repeatedly sul.jected to fright- 
ful torture, but continued to affirm his own innocence, 
until nature gave way; when he finally accused several 
wealthy Jew merchants of having, together with himself, 


put Father Thomas to death; and for an object which | 


involves every Jew throughout the world in the offence, 
as it alleged that the victim was seized to obtain human 
blood, to form the Passover cakes; which monstrous 
mixture is a commanded rite of the religion of the Jews! 
Under this belief, the maddened state of the public mind 
against the Jews in Damascus, and wherever the mouster- 
lie obtains credit, is not to be wondered at; nor yet, when 
the locality is remembered, the revolting events described 
in that narrative, however much they are to be execrated 
and deplored. The narrative on which Mr Salomons has 
reasoned and coiamented, was drawn upon the spot by 
the Rev. Mr Pieritz, born a Jew, and educated for a 
Rabbi, and, consequently, well acquainted with the reli- 
gion of his fathers, but converted to Christianity, and 
labouring as a Christian missionary in Jerusalem. This 
gentleman went to Damascus in April last, and, on the 
spot, drew up an account, which fairly rivals a chapter 
from the History of the Inquisition; or those trials, for 
sorcery and witchcraft, where the torture elicited what- 
ever the tormentors desired, 

The reasonings of Mr Salomons on these horrible and 
disgusting events, in vindication of the Jews, are convinc- 
ing and triumphant; though, as Christians, pretending 
to a high civilisation, intelligent men must feel ashamed 
and humiliated at the necessity for employing argument 
on such a subject, 
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The Fine Arts in England, their State and Pro. 
spects, considered relatively to National Edueq. 
tion, By Edward Edwards of the British 


Museuin. 


The author of this volume, assuming as his text the 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Mr Ewart’s motion for inquiry into the best means of 
extending a knowledge of the Fine Arts, and the princi. 
nies of Design among the people, and into the management 
and effects of public institutions connected with the Arts, 
has brought together a mass of useful facts, while labour. 
ing to establish that a more direct interference, more pa. 
tronage and fostering are required on the part of govern. 
ment, Even Mr Haydon, the most determined enemy to 
Royal Academies now alive, has acknowledged the value 
of Sehools of Design, though he would probably prefei 
such as are voluntary, On the objects and management 
of such institutions, Mr Edwards has drawn together the 
opinions of many of the persons examined by the Com. 
mittee of the Commons, Assuming that the persons so 
examined were those best qualified to give an opinion, 
and that the wants of the manufacturing towns ought to 
be first attended to, we shall quote what they consider the 
kind of collection of specimens, copies, and models, that 
ought to be made, and the means suggested for obtaining 
them. 


“T have seen,” says Mr Cockerell, R, A., the architect 
of the Bank of Engiand,—* I have seen and watched 
with very great interest the establishmeat and growth of 
voluntary institutions fur the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts in Dublin, Edinburgh, Bristol, Birmingham, aud 
many other places; these have been raised by the sub- 
sciiptions of individuals, often manufacturers themselves, 
very enthusiastic for the honour and for the real improve. 
went of their native towns; but the means being very 
small, they have Leen obliged to support them by the at 
traction of fine art and annual exhibitions ; they have 
not been alie to bring them to bear more directly on 
manufactures to such an extent as they otherwise might 
have dune; aud I doubt not that if those institutions 
were in a situation to add to their means, by the encour. 
agewent and aid of government, affurded under proper 
conditions, and were enabled to give rewards, and to hold 
out premiums for works wholly applicable to manuface 
tures, that the original promoters of these institutions 
would be gratified and stimulated, and the ultimate ob- 
jects of these interesting schools would be fulfilled ; a 
permanent solidity would be given to those occasional and 
fluctuating efforts of enthusiasm or prosperity, of which 
we see so many examples, and the legislature wou!d ob- 
tain the desired effect at a much cheaper rate and more 
effectually than by any other means L have been able to 
contemplate for general improvement in the application 
of art to manufactures.” 

“ In towns such as Sheffield, and Birmingham, and 
Manchester,” says Mr William Wyon, R.A. (of the 
Mint,) “they should have museums, if you may so call 
them, of the works that are particularly applicable to the 
manufacture thut fiourishes there.” 

Mr Papworth recommends exhibitions of works of 
Art, such as vases, casts, bronzes, and works of decoralivé 
architecture, &c, distinct from the higher works of paint- 
ing and sculpture; fearing (in common with others, a6 
we haye seen) that from mixed exhibitions, “ young 
nien might be tempted to leave the intended object, 
pursue that which is more accredited and honoured, 0 
the disadvantage of the wanufacturing Arts,” 

“It is very desirable,” says Mr George Rennie, speak- 
ing chiefly of plasler casls trom statues, original orna- 
ments, &c., * that there should be a central museum 18 
London, and branch museums in the provincial towns, 
where every species of casts and models, and means by 
which design might be promoted, should be transmitted 
from London to the provinces, and vice versa.” 
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And more in detail : 

“Collections of Art,” says Sir John Dean Paul, “ are 
not sufficiently applied. . . . If there were professors 
who had classes, and could read Jectures with these fine 
models before them, it wonld be of great use, , . , 
and that might be followed by examinations. “a. a 

«| dare say,’’ he continues, “that in the towns of 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle, one half of the 
people never saw any good specimens of the higher Arts, 
_ 4 « + One thing which I think would be particu- 
larly useful as applied to the manufactures, is the whole 
of the Loggie of the Vatican, all those beautiful things 
which are unrivalled in excellence ; if there were merely 
engravings made on stone, which might be done cheaply, 
from th@Loggie of the Vatican, I think those alone would 
establish a most useful school,”’ 

Mr George Foggo also recommends the establishment 
of ** public lectures on the great principles of design and 
taste,” in connexion with collections of Arts; and he adds, 
“good taste is so essential to the interests of the com- 
munity, that museums should be provided at the na- 
tional expense ; but practical skill being an advantage of 
a more individual nature ought rather to be paid for 

moderately) by the individual,” 

Mr James Crabb, a practical decorator, insists on the 
importance of collections both of works of art and of 
natural history, and of Jotanical gardens ; and that to 
be valuaole to working artisans, they must he open in the 
evening, or else (in some cases) very early in the morn- 
ing. 

Dr Wazgen, the eminent director of the Berlin Gallery, 
and the author of a valuable book on the private collec- 
tions of Art in England,* says, “I should consider it 
advantageous for the working classes if public galleries 
{and botanical gardens] were open on Sundays for a few 
hours ;”’ and adds, “in addition to this, it is very im- 
portant to have brief catalogues with introductory re- 
marks, giving a short history of the art, and with remarks 
on the objects exhibited, so that the spectator, when he 
enters, may not be quite ignorant of the subject.” 

Briefly, then, it may be stated, that collections of casts 
from the best works of sculpture, of ornaments in plaster 
and in metal, both ancient and of the latter part of the 
middle ages, of prints and of books of ornamental design, 
such as those which the French and Prussian govern. 
ments have caused to be produced on so splendid a scale, 
are those which are most desirable in our great manu- 
facturing towns, 

As in all of these there either are, or soon will be, 
corporate bodies for the direction of their municipal 
affairs, 1 conceive the readiest and least objectionable 
mode of establishing such collections would be for the 
government, with the sanction of the legislature, to offer 
grants of a determined proportion of the sums required 
at the outset ; and to empower the corporation to levy 
the remainder within each municipal district to be so 
benefited ; the government grant being contingent on that 
of the corporation. These galleries and museums once 
established, I think there is little doubt that adequate 
Provision for their future support would be readily made 
irom the local funds. 

Next in importance to these, are collections of original 
and improved machines, models of new inventions and 
specimens of new and improved fabrics, patterns, &c. 
These, as it has been already suggested, might easily be 
established in connexion with an improved law for the 
Protection of patents and copyright, whenever that need- 
ful improvement shall take place, 


Mr Edward entertains somewhat narrow and rigid 
syne on questions of copyright and patents, the only 
q4estions on which a few of our legislators think with 


ste 





* Kunstwerke und Kunstler in England, (Works of Art, 
pm in England,) 8vo, Berlin, 1836. This work has been 
yanelated in England by Mr H. 8. Lloyd, and published 

¥ Mr Murray. It is by far the best account of Art-col- 


‘ections in England, which has yet appeared. 
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soundness and liberality; far be it from us to say, solely 
because it does not affect their own pockets, 

The doings of the Edinburgh Associations for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts are highly lauded, On a similar 
plan was formed the Art-Union of London, of which Mr 
Edwards is an active member, The principles of the 
Art-Union, are, however, much more sound and liberal 
than those by which the first of the Edinburgh Associa- 
tions, in point of date, would, by consolidating all the 
power of the body ina few self-chosen individuals, lay 
the foundation of a system of intrigue and favouritism. 
Mr Edwards’ remarks are calculated to take the conceit 
out of the assumed guardians and arbiters of taste in the 
arts among us, though we doubt much if his reasoning 
will have that effect, Having quoted from the Reports 
of the original Edinburgh Association, chiefly to refute 
the fallacies advanced, Mr Kdwards continues— 


It haa also been said, that since the plan of purchase 
by a comunittee is general amongst the continental asso- 
Ciations, it is to be presumed that it works well in prac- 
tice; but it ought to be remembered that these commit- 
tees are very differently constituted from those in Great 
Britain, inasmuch as they are composed, not of amateurs 
only, but also of artists, and consequently include a far 
greater amount of the knowledge necessury to a wise se- 
lection, 

Amongst ourselves, there is a strong prejudice against 
allowing artists to take part in the management of insti- 
tutions, such as those now under review. It seems to be 
feared that such participation would lead to the indul- 
gence of professional partialities and jealousies, and thus 
work injustice. But it can scarcely be denied that the 
exclusion tends greatly to narrow the efficiency of these 
committees upon all matters of taste. 

And, on the other hand, if it shall be found that the 
plan of committing the selection to individual prize- 
holders is far better than that of intrusting it to a com. 
mittee, it is difficult to perceive what reason will remain 
for excluding artists from the management of such insti- 
tutions, Their special knowledge, although no longer 
required for the discharge of this particular function, 
will still have many important opportunities for its ex- 
ercise, 


Another sound opinion is advanced on the subject of 
the engravings now adopted by all the Associations, 
mainly to tempt subscribers by the old lottery bait of 
‘ All prizes, ladies and gentleman, and no blanks!” 
The prizes, whether in Edinburgh or London, have, he 
imagines, with the exception of Graves’ engraving of 
George [not William] Harvey’s 7rial of Shakspeare, 
not been of a kind to elevate the taste of their possessors. 
The error, Mr Edwards conceives to lie in the choice of 
subjects for engraving being limited to the pictures ac- 
tually purchased by the Association itself, This limita- 
tion ought either, he thinks, to be abandoned, or the 
jadges should select one picture expressly for engraving. 
But here, again, he rightly prefers unbounded freedom 
of choice. Mr Edwards makes other suggestions, which 
we consider valuable, but for which we must refer to his 
work. A good Essay upon National Education is included 
in the work, and many valuable suggestions of an econo- 
mical nature for the encouragement of skilled artisans, 
and the improvement of manufactures. Some of the au- 
thor’s plans and ideas, those which he has adopted from 
others, of the necessity of State patronage for the higher 
branches of painting, are of more questionable expediency, 
If within the last three years, £70,000 have been raised, 
by private Associations, for the purchase of the works of 
British artists, this does not seem the time to plead for 
that State patronage which cannot fail tu lead to abuses, 
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Practical Detail of the Cotton Manufacture of 
the United States, and the State of the Manu- 
Sacture contrasted with that of Great Britain, 
&c. &e. By James Montgomery, Superintend- 
ent of the York Factories in the State of 
Maine. 

The author of this work went from Scotland four years 
ago, and was then strongly urged to report upon the state 
and prospects of the cotton manufacture in the United 
States. This he has done fully and intelligently, sticking 
to facts, and avoiding exaggeration. The book is of value 
to manufacturers, to political economistsand statesmen, and 
to all who are interested in a right understanding prevail- 
ing on the Corn Law question. From the tables, it is 
apparent that our manufacturers have still greatly the 
advantage of those of the United States in point of expense. 
One important item, wages, are not, on the average, 
much above half so high in this country as in America ; 
good news to masters at home, situated as they are, 
but misery to the workmen. In the cotton factories of 
New England, which are a very great proportion of the 
whole in the States, few hands are employed under fifteen 
or sixteen. Provisions in America are higher, by Mr 
Montgomery’s Report, save the luxuries of spirits, tea, 
and tobacco. In the country, he imagines that potatoes, 
Indian corn, butter, poultry, &c., may be cheaper than 
in Britain; but they are not so in the towns or seats of the 
factories. Clothing, and the making of clothes, are dearer 
than in Glasgow; but it must be remembered in reading 
Mr Montgomery’s Report, that provisions are nowat least 
one-third higher than in 1835-6: the close of a series of 
remarkably cheap years in this country. Fuel and house- 
rent are permanently much dearer in America. The 
wages of females in the American factories ate higher in 
proportion to thuse paid to young women at home, than 
in any other description of factory work, The wages 
of a girl in the card-room is from l}s, to }23, 6d, per 
week ; while that of the men averages from 133. to 18s. 
Save in the most highly improved agricultural districts 
of Scutland, nothing like the same equalization of the 
value of the labour of females and men is known. In 
America, the hours of labour are longer than in this 
country ; yet the labourers are evidently in a much het- 
ter condition, and with every prospect of continuance, as 
it arises from the connexion of nearly all the factory 
workers with farming ; so that, whenever wages become 
low, they retire to rural employments, and the factories 
are shut up till better wagea can be afforded by the 
masters, 

The shutting upof factories in 1837, which circumstance 
would at once have reduced the workers of this country 
to destitution or absolute starvation, did not, our author 
states, affect the workers very materially, Many of the 
girls, whuv had been tor some time in a factory, seemed 
to rejoice and regard it as a time of recreation; so that 
the manufacturing population of America are an entirely 
different class, and placed in very different circumstances 
from those of Great Britain; and great changes must 
take place before the wages in the former can be so low 
as in the latter country. 

The History of Brechin. By David Black, 

Town-Clerk thereof. 

Next to the Provost of an ancient borough, if not, in 
respect of clerkly skill, before that dignitary, the Town- 
Clerk is the very man to compose its annals. To the 
*“ bairns o*° Brechin,” whether at home or abroad, the 
labours of Clerk Black must give especial satisfaction. 





Besides the local chronicles which illustrate such impor. 
tant matters as when the Little Mili was swallowed up 
by the Mickle Mill, and when finally converted into the 
Wauk Mill, or when the Path was lowered and broad. 
ened, considerable light is thrown upon the progress of 
society in all the Scottish landward towns by the history 
of the social and economical improvements that have 
taken place in this one of Brechin, and by the detail of 
the glories which it has witnessed, from the days of the 
Druids and the Culdees to the late most loyal display of 
the citizens on the felicitous occasion of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. On that day the procession marched or 
was marshalled in this order :— 

Three Constables, 

The Odd-Fellow Society, 

Messrs Hebenton, Wilson, and Laing, 

Private Teachers and their Pupils, four a-row, 

&c., &c. 

And ‘On’ was the word, and on they went; up the 
Cadger Wynd and down Southesque® Street, and through 
Panmure Street, &c., &c., under arches of flowers, and in 
spite of the pouring of the pitiless rain, to lay the founda. 
tion of a New School to be erected at the expense of 
‘“ Baron Panmure of Brechin and Navor.” After this 
imposing ceremony was accomplished, the Queen’s An. 
them was sung, and three loud huzzas given for her 
youthful majesty by the loyal Brechinites. 


The Magistrates and Members of the Town Council, 


from 1673 downwards, are here immortalised ; and lauded, 
as it de-erves, is the spirit with which they have always 
stood up for the rights and honour of the town against 
the Forfar folks, and the encroaching and up-setting 
gentry of Montrose. Among theeminent men of Brechin 
was William Guthrie, the compiler of the well-known 
“ Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar”—and a well-known 
pensioned Treasury hack scribe. Dr Doig, long the 
master of the Grammar School of Stirling, was alsoa 
Brechinite; and so was George Rose of the Treasury— 
Cobbett’s ‘*Old George Rose.” Gillies too, author of 
‘‘ The History of Greece,’’ was another of the distinguished 
natives of the town. ‘¢ The History of Brechin” is writ- 
ten in an unpretending matter-of-fact style; and, as an 
authentic picture of a Scottish /Jandward town, is far in- 
deed from being devoid of interest. 

Poetry for the People, and other Poems. By 

Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

The former collections of Mr Milne’s graceful and 
flowing verses have been highly, perhaps too highly, 
lauded by the press; and those now published are, in 
our humble opinion, decidedly superior, not only in ob- 
ject, but in character and execution, to their precursors. 
In proof, we select these few stanzas from the series of 
verses entitled Love Thoughts. 


Oh, let not words, the callous shell of thought, 
Intrnde between thy silent soul and mine! 
Try not the choicest ever poet wrought: 
They all are discord in our life divine. 


Smile not thine unbelief; but hear and say 

All that thou willest, and then upon my breast 
Thy gracious head in silent passion lay 

Que little hour, and tell me which is best. 


Now let us live our love; in after hours 
Words shall fit handmaids to sweet memory be; 
But let them not disturb those holier bowers, 
The voiceless depths of pei fect sympathy. 
In these lines, Mr Milnes has caught the trae spirit of 
the deep-hearted elder amatory bards of England. = __ 
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Miscellaneous Verses. By Sir Francis Hastings 
Doyle, Bart., Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. ; 

In this small volume, we find many elegantly veraified 
more creditable to a young man of letters than 
gaining the Doncaster St Leger, which is here sung, and 
the Derby to boot; but it is more a collection to be 
prized by friends than one calculated to make any great 
sensation in literary circles—not of fashion. Laying 
aside the more classical or ambitious effusions, we select, 


as a specimen of the attempts of a hopeful young beginner, 


these rough but spirited lines of the Old Cavalier: — 


For our martyred Charics I pawned my plate ; 
For his son I spent my all; 

That a churl might dine, and drink his wine, 
And preach in my father’s hall ; 


That father died on Marston Moor ; 
My son on Wor’ster Plain ; 

And the King he turned his back on me 
When he got his own again. 

The other day there came, God wot! 
A soleinn, pompous ass, 

Who begged to know if I did not go 
To the sacrifice of Mass ? 


I told him fairly, to his face, 
That, in the field of fight, 

I had shouted loud for Church and King 
When he would have run outright. 


He talked of the Man of Babylon 
With his rosaries and copes ; 

As if a Roundhead wasn’t worse 
Than half a hundred Popes. 


I don’t know what the people mean 
With their horror and affright ; 

All Papists that I ever knew 
Fought stoutly for the right. 


I now am poor and lonely ; 
This cloak is worn and old ; 

But yet it warms my loyal heart 
Through sleet, and rain, and cold, 


When I call to mind the Cavaliers, 
Bold Rupert at their head, 

Bursting through biood and fire, with cries 
That might have waked the dead. 


The spear and sword was the battle-word ; 
And we made their helmets ring ; 
Howling like madmen, all the while, 
For God and for the King. 


And, though they snuffied psalms, to give 
The rebel-dogs their due, 

When the roaring shot poured close and hot, 
They were stalworth men ané true. 


All this is over now, and I 
Must travel to the tomb, 

Though the King I served has got his own, 
In poverty and gloom. 


Well, well, I served him for himself, 
So I must not complain ; 

But | often wish that I had died 
With my son, on Wor'ster Plain. 


Religion, in conneaion with a National System of 
Education. By W. M. Gunn, Rector of the | 
Burgh School of Haddington. 


A very orthodox treatise the above, containing much 
that is sound and excellent, both practically and specu- 
latively, with, perhaps, more protracted and minute con- 
troversy with Mr James Simpson, and those who would 
Wholly disjoin religious from secular education, than will 
be found generally edifying. Nor does the author always 
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sufficiently discriminate between religion, and the secta- 
rianism, which, under this name, every denomination 
enjoying power, would, beyond a doubt, try to introduce 
into the public schools, No one could, or, at least, as we 
think, ought to object to the Bible being read, and religious 
principle instilled, and pure Bible morality taught, in the 
manner suggested here; save that Mr Gunn distinetly re~ 
cognises the necessity, which he contends is neither evil nor 
hardship, of the catechisms and creeds of the Established 
sects of England and Scotland being also taught, as a test 
of true religion. This, of course, throws the whole ques- 
tion back to the original unsatisfactory ground, It is 
not the Bille alone that is to be read, bat the peculiar 
gloss of the teacher appointed by the dominant sect is to 
be inculcated, We fear, in short, that the question is not 
one jot advanced towards a right settlement by Mr 
Gunn’s labours; and imagine that his book will be 
found of value mainly for practical hints and illustrations, 
as to the best modes of conveying instruction to young 
minds, and inculcating sound moral principle, We must 
also say that the work is entitled to more attention 
than, we regret to say, we have at present power to bestow 
upon it. 


Wanderings in Germany. By Edward Wilkey. 

A cemmon-place account of a journey, now as hackneyed 
as the route from London to Bath. Still it makes pleasant 
enough reading, as the author is brisk and lively, and 
takes care not to prose, nor to dwell on any scene until he 
fatigues the attention of the reader, His most distant 
point was Preshburg, to which he made an excursion by 
the steamer on the Danube. From Linz he went to 
Lombach, on his way to Salzburg, by what we consider 
the most agreeable mode of travelling for pleasure, and 
to see a new country. it was by a railway, on which 
Open carriages were drawn by horses, at the rate of five 
or 8ix miles an hour. 

At the table d’hote at Munich, the tourist met fifty. 
five ladies and gentlemen, of whom thirty were English; 
and this, we presume, is the fair proportion in which our 
countrymen are to be found in those places, which they 
consider it a feather in their cap to be able to say they have 
seen ; though they may, after all, know much less about 
them than those who never crossed the Channel, or, per- 
haps, the boundaries of their own county, The travel. 
ler remarks that he seldom sees swarms of wealthy 
English abroad withont a vision of Ireland, and the 
effects of absenteeism visible there—its millions of ill- 
cultivated or uncultivated acres, and half-naked pea- 
santry. Mr Wilkey imputes the German phlegm, or 
want of energy, in a great measure to their stewing 
themselves in rooms heated by stoves, sweltering between 
featherbeds, and smoking tohacco to an immoderate ex- 
tent. In taking leave of Mr Wilkey, we must say that, 
if not a gieat philosopher, or profound observer, he is a 
right pleasant, conversalle companion, 


Turkey and the Turks ; being the Present State 
of the Ottoman Empire. By John Reid. 

We have herea volume of compilation, with a consider. 
able mixture of personal observation, and a good deal 
of hasty and crude opinion, and sweeping conclusion, 
drawn from narrow and imperfect premises, and delivered 
in a tone which some will designate as dogmatic, and 
more, we suspect, as something even less commendable, 
Still, in bustling and elbowing about, Mr Reid has 
picked up a good dea! of such infermation as is to be 
found in the streets, bazaars, coffeehouses, and cook-shops; 
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and this is acteptable ; while his opinions may be received 
at the reader’s discretion. His street and out-door pic- 
tures are often animated. The volume is illustrated and 
ornamented by some pretty coloured lithographs, and 
concludes with a few doggrel lines, which, as a tail- 
piece, are not in the best taste, and may convey the im- 
pression, to those numerous readers who begin at the 
end of a work, that the present one is much more flippant 
and indifferent than it really is. 


The Wilberforce and Clarkson Controversy. 

In a note to the second edition of the Life of Wil- 
berforce, by his sons, the animadversions of H. C. Robin- 
son, Esq., Barrister, upon their misrepresentations and insi- 
nuations against Clarkson, are noticed in that supercili- 
ous and unfair way, which has tempted Mr Robinson 
to renew the wordy war. This he has done with vigour 
and vantage; though, probably, few beyond the circle 
of the personal friends of the disputants will take much 
interest in the contest. The public was not slow to per- 
ceive that the Messrs Wilberforce treated Clarkson un- 
handsomely and unjustly, nor to appreciate their motives. 
The public at once made up its mind on the subject, and 
is not likely to forego its opinion, nor yet, we imagine, 
to take much interest in the shabbiness of the attempt 
made to get out of a shabby scrape, An anonymous cor- 
respondent, in Glasgow, lately drew our attention to the 
paltry trick of the Messrs Wilberforce, pretending, in 
their new edition, to have sold “thirty thousand of the 
Life of William Wilberforce ;’ palpably insinuating 
copies, where the fact is volumes. The circumstance had 
escaped our memory until Mr Robinson’s advertisement 
recalled it ; and, save for that, might have passed unno- 
ticed. It is of a piece with the rest. 


Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the House of 
Commons, from May 1768 to June 1774. By 
J. Wright, Editor of the Parliamentary His- 
tory. Parts I. and II. 

The Parliament, of which the debates are here reported, 
is commorly called the UNREPORTED PARLIAMENT, 
and has, till now, remained nearly a blank, or rather an 
imperfection in Parliamentary history. Yet this was a 
most important period of English history, and among 
the speakers in the House of Commons, were Burke, 
Fox, Lord North, Dunning, Wedderburne, &c. &c. The 
notes taken by Cavendish fill forty-nine small quarto 
volumes; and Mr Wright, after being on the scent for 
fifteen years, has at last di:covered them among the Eger- 
ton manuscripts. The work, which is issuing in Parts, 
is of the same size as the “ Parliamentary History,” and 
will form four or five handsome volumes, 


A Practical Inquiry into the Laws of Excavation 
and Embankment upon Railways. By a Resi- 
dent Assistant Engineer. 

It is enough to announce this scientific work, which 
can only interest or benefit engineers and railway pro- 


prietors. 


The Universal tendency of Mankind to associate ; 
with Notices of the Bonds of Society as regards 
Individuals and Communities. By John Dun- 
lop, Esq. 

A number of curious facts are collected in this volume, 
we cannot say with what precise object. At first we 
imagined that a scheme of reformed or purified Socialism 
Was to be propounded : but nothing specific is yet reached, 


though generally the advantages of association are pointed 
out. 
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A Letter to the Human Race. By a Brother. 

We have not read this letter carefully, but, from a rapid 
glance, are inclined to think well of a publication of 
which the text is “ LOVE ONE ANOTHER,” and which 
concludes by exhorting every intelligent being, man and 
woman, to set about learning to read and write, and to 
well understand reading and writing in their own lan. 
guage, making their first study instruction and love, 


Annals of Humble Life. 
This is a volume of short stories, generally of an in. 
structive kind, and good moral tendency. They also 
possess considerable literary merit, 


Camp and Quarters. Scenes and Impressions of 
Military Life. By Major John Patterson. 
An old campaigner here runs through, “ even from his 

boyish days,”’ the story 

Of his strange ventures 
Happed by land or sea, 
This he does with unfailing good-humour, and a happy 
knack of choosing such scenes and characters for delinea- 
tion as are likely to be generally entertaining, especially 
to the wide circle of the ‘* United Service.” The world 
has grown a full century older within the forty years 
which have elapsed since Major Patterson first repaired 
to the Grammar School of Enniskillen, and not very long 
afterwards joined his regiment at the same place, Al. 
though he may not have wholly changed with the chang- 
ing age, he has noted the revolution in manners and 

Opinions, and probably shared in both, Too sudden 

an access of good fortune, too many powerful friends 

at headquarters, and too rapid promotion, have not un- 
fitted him for impartial observation, nor possessed him 
with interested prejudices, 

Reminiscences of the service, and of his fellow soldiers, 
on first joining the army, and throughout the Peninsular 
War, Life in barracks, in camp, and quarters—afford the 
staple of his work ; and his experience has been large. 
He suffered with Moore on the memorable retreat to 
Corunna, and shared in the later glories of Wellington. 
The tone in which he speaks of Moore, gives a very favour- 
able impression of his heart and of his understanding. He 
does not find great military genius and talent only in 
success, To many readers, the most piquant portion of 
these volumes will be their brief chronicle and abstract of 
Irish manners, perished, never to be revived. While 
Major Patterson was under the care of a genuine Irish 
pedagogue, the players sometimes visited Enniskillen : and 
stars, long since burned out, shone there: the Connors 
and Sinclairs, and pretty ‘* Miss St Clair,’ who after- 
wards became Mrs Macarthy, and Owenson, the father 
of Lady Morgan, who is thus introduced :— 

Poor Owenson, the manager, was long since called to 
his fathers. A more kind-hearted being never lived. His 
personation of the Irish character was far beyond any 
actor of his times; while the racy brogue, by which his 
amusing dialogues were enriched, rendered them inim@l- 
table. In the part of Murtoch Delany, he caused his 
auditors to laugh almost to tears. His dress was 1D such 
good keeping, that one could scarcely bring himself to 
think it was a mimic scene. Murtoch enters with tat 
tered garments, and a hay rope round his waist, with 
garters of the same material. Armed with a huge pitch- 
fork, he would lead you to imagine that Paddy had but 
that instant left his bogs, whilst exclaiming, as he biun- 
ders on the stage, “I slip¢ under a hay-stack last night, 
and the fithers were wet.” Inthe character of Father 
Philip, in the Castle Spectre, he was admirable. Whes 
the jolly fat friar came on solilequizing, while 
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his lusty sides, ‘ O sinner that I am, to forget my bottle 
ef sack !’’ the house was literally in a roar. His Irish 
songs were all sung with a fine mellow voice, in a style 
unequalled by anything I ever heard, even from Irish 
Johnstone, or the well-known Power. Drimindu’s la- 
mentations for the loss of her cow, with other plaintive 
ditties, vibrate still upon the memory of those surviving 
few, who once had listened with rapture to the vocalist. 

Major Patterson gives a correct and vivid picture of 
the social and moral condition of his native country, at 
the beginning of the century, when the reckless and pro- 
fligate habits of the gentry were more ruinous to their 
countrymen and themselves than all the other evils by 
which it has been cursed. There were not a little of the 
same vices which disgraced Irish society to be found at 
that period in other countries, although Ireland had 
nearly the monopoly of one black vice, by which it was 
tainted tothe core—duelling. Our author says :— 

It was then (and I believe the idea still prevails) con- 
sidered exceedingly genteel to fight a duel; the education 
of a gentleman was not said to have received its polishing 
touch without a little experience at the pistols; while 
the daring fellow, who was so lucky as to wing or kill 
his man, was gazed at even by the Jadies with no small 
pleasure, and a considerable share of favour. These un- 
fortunate propensities made it dangerous for any mode- 
rate person to go into company. A sample of the elements 
comprising which, may be obtained from the individual 
of whom I am now to speak. No man that ever at- 
tempted to redress the wrongs of others, or took ven- 
geance for his own, made a greater noise than Markham 
Kilmore, for so this celebrated Irishman was styled. 
About five-and-thirty years ago, he was the hero of every 
reckless and hair-brained enterprise that was going for- 
ward in the country. 

When in the zenith of his popularity, among the fire- 
eating members of his brethren, he was in the prime of 
life ; and one of the finest looking men that Ireland could 
produce—at once the admiration and terror of all be- 
holders. Constant and active exercise had given to a re- 
markably handsome countenance a colour, that many a 
damsel might have sighed for; but habits of intemper- 
ance, which his jovial temper fostered, and his quondam 
friends encouraged, soon induced a look of premature de- 
cay. The most inveterate constitution was unequal to 
withstand the nightly, it might even be said the daily 
revels, which he and the other fellows, well met, kept up 
together. Moreover, he was a sporting character. 

So professed a duelliss was only equalled by his 
father; the spirit of his mother, likewise, had infused 
itself within his nature; for the good old lady, far from 
being the mildest of her sex, was a thorough brimstone 
in her way. Spurring on those who had no stomach 
for the field, and applauding those who had, she was em- 
broiled herself, and got every one else embroiled in dis- 
patations, who lived within fifty miles of her hall door. 
Furthermore, by way of taking comfort, for that she, 
having unhappily made her entrée in the world as a 
claimant for petticoat dominion, was therefore unqualified 
for the “* Death or Glory Club,” she frequented every 
soirée, as well as dinner party, where her beloved topic 
was discussed; and also courted the intimacy of every 
desperado and bravado of her day ; urging her husband 
(nothing loath) to every hostile meeting which he had 
on his hands; while she, poor innocent, in the most 
harmless way imaginable, to be sure, looked to the effi- 
ciency of the weapons, keeping, meanwhile, the powder in 
her pocket, to render it friable or fusible for immediate use. 

The fate of the original subject of our tale could easily 
be foretold: whether disabled by lead or whisky, no 
great length of days awaited him, 

Having made good his fame as a bravo of the highest 
order, proving that he could smoke, drink, or fight with 
any man alive, the grim leveller called him out at last, 
To banish recollection, he drank without any intermis. 
tion. When, taking up the quarters vacated by his gouty 
friend and pupil, he procured a keg of the strongest 
whisky, and had it placed beside his pillow. Swilling off 
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deep potations, his unfortunate career was literally 
ended with the burning liquor at his mouth. 

Many others of this stamp flourished in those Gothic 
days ; men, whose weapons were at hand and loadedon all 
occasions ; nothingshort of slugs in a saw pit, or the hand- 
kerchief across the table, would satisfy their craving sp- 
petite for powder. There is not an individual of them 
now alive: their violent career was in general ended by 
violent death ; and, happliy for other generations, few of 
those pests of civilized society have left a progeny to per- 
petuate their crimes, 


An Irish duel, according to Major Patterson, gave a 


the peasantry as a race, a steeple-chase, or a fox-hunt, 
or as a hanging, to the clodhoppers of England. 

“Friends and materials,” being ready, and no apolo- 
gies admitted, “Make way for the gintlemen,” was 
echoed out by a thousand voices; while, infuriated, the 
people ran to where the ground was measured. ‘‘ Oh, by 
the pipers, and here they are!—come, boys, open right 
and left, and let them have fair play, any way ;” when, 
instantly, a lane was formed in the centre of the crowd. 
Upon the first round being fired, should it so happen 
that, through means of this, a compromise was likely to 
take place, murmurs “ loud and deep’’ were heard to 
issue from the multitude, who expressed their disap- 
pointment by most outragious yells ; when, however, they 
discovered that the pistols were reloading, nothing could 
exceed their joy ; while, with cheers, they pressed in up- 
on the hostile parties, leaving them bareiy room to 
prosecute their studies. 

In case, as it often happened, that the popular man 
was so successful as to kill his foe, the field was soon 
abandoned, amid vociferous cries of triumph ; while, up- 
on the line of march, many a fractured skull gave ample 
testimony that there were various modes of fighting. 


When Major Patterson entered the army, a case of 
duelling pistols was considered as among the first re- 
quirements of a young officer of fifteen, whom some 
Mentor in the regiment was so kind as to inform “ you 
never can get on without them; you must make a 
character for yourself,” The pistols, accordingly, formed 
the principal ornament of the mantelpiece. Major 
Patterson, rejoicing in the happy change which has since 
taken place, tells of different fatal duels within his own 
experience, and in which, as usual, the seconds were 
greatly to blame. 

In those days, soldiers were welcome everywhere, es- 
pecially to young ladies, but, above all, were they thrice 
welcome to Limerick, ever remarkable for its love of red 
coats :— 


Various causes tended to this; its inhabitants were 
the very gayest of Irish people—they had no serious or 
engrossing occupations, to sadden or dim their gladsome 
hours—they were musical, and fond of show and pagean. 
try of every sort. As for the fair creation, of whom 
there was a bright display, they could never get on with- 
out the red coats. The browns and blacks were griev- 
ously at a discount, going about the assembly or saloon 
like tadpoles, amid the brilliant butterflies by whom 
they were surrounded, 

The Burdetts, D’Esterres, Rosslewins, and a train of 
others, all of them beautiful women in their day, seemed 
to have had the love of soldiering implanted in them 
from their very infancy; they and all the rest of them, 
could talk or think of nothing else—it was their waking 
as well as their sleeping dream. Allured by the charm. 
ing sound of “ band and drums,” they soon “ followed 
to the field some warlike lord,” and furnished as comely 
a reinforcement to the army as ever trod the camp. 

One of the most friendly and good-natured women I 
ever met with in my travels, flourished at that time in 
the garrison. MrsS , or * The Soldier's Joy,” as we 
jocosely called her, was, in truth, the “ beau ideal’’ of 
everything that those who were fond of merriment could 








holiday to the whole neighbourhood. It was as good to . 
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desire, She was, indeed, the soldier's joy; for whezever 
she appeared, there social mirth and joyous fun were go- 
ing forward. I need hardly say, that she was in high 
request among the officers, to whom her hospitable abode 
in George's Street, was always open, Many a bright 
assemblage filled her brilliantly lighted rooms—many a 
fair and dazzling beanty made her last conquest there— 
many a gentle heart, fluttering between hopes and fears, 
beat high with warm delight, to the tones of military 
music within those walls— there the animating country 
dance of olden times, was enjoyed with a degree of liveli- 
ness and spirit unknown in modern days. 

In the present age of correct refinement, what a piece 
of gravity is our dancing! when the quadriliers, as if go- 


ing through some furmal business, look like so many. 


Wax images in Madame Tussaud’s saloon, . ° 

To return to Mrs § : with her, adieu to icy cere- 
monials—your Polar beings got no quarter there—one 
lead off with the Solfier’s Joy, would chase away those 
gravities. But her reign, as fleeting as her joys, is now 
no more; leaving but a faint impression on the memory, 
of delightful days, and of scenes wh'ch we can never hope 
to see revived again. How different is the reception 
given to military men by the people with whom they 
may be quartered, in England, to what it is by those of 
their friends on the other side of the water! . . . . 

With the exception of soine of our Cathedral towns, 
where the good old ladies want a few hands at whist, or 
the young ones a few smart !egs for their quacrilling, the 
gentlemen are permitted to solace themselves by any 
agreeable vocation they may incline to; either in the 
sylvan haunts about the town, or by cooling their heels 
upon the banks of some convenient stream. Perhaps 
there may be daughters to be thought of, whose mammas, 
rather than see them on the shelf, would gladly jump at 
one of the militaires ; then, indeed, the soldier of fortune, 
which means the soldier who has no fortuneat ail, would 
perchance be smiled on by the matrons: and as romance 
will have it that money is a gross idea, an ingredent love 
would spurn at, the daughters, being of the same opinion 
with Madam Romance and theit mammas, would smile 
upon him too. 

Under any other circumstances, t!e officers rarely get 
a “card,” unless perhaps the colonels or the majors; or 
probably, should a sprig of the aristocracy, or one of the 
10th be there, he may be called for. 

The affair is quite another soit of thing in Ireland, 
where the constant residence of a large military force, 
domiciled, as it were, among them, produces a correspond- 
ing and familiar intercourse with the people; whose habits 
and disposition, by nature of « volatile and lively charac. 
ter, assimilate with the gay pursuits, with the wildly 
buoyant temperament of the soldier. Amusement is the 
business ofan Irishman and is essential to the leing of 
an Irish woman. 





Galway was to the full as hospitable as I.imerick to 
the 7th, or, we presume, any other button or number of 
regiment from the Royals upwards, We hope the Irish 
ladies are become either a little more nice and austere, 
or, at least, a little more cunning than in those times of 
simplicity described by the Major: 


The Irish are fond of fun in every possible shape; and 
the Irish girls, particularly those of Galway, were no 
way deficient on that head; ever on the watch to create 
some lively sport, either in the way of dancing, picnics, 
or promenading. ‘They seemed to have no other earthly 
thing to think of: in short, such was their passionate 
fondness for amusement, that they were out at all hours, 
turning corners, driving through the streets, offering by 
the way their tempting matrimonial baits, and killing 
us downright, by glances from their bright, and by no 
means puritanical eyes. 

Upon a large space in the centre of the town, called 
Merryk Square, our regiment assembled daily to bungle 
Dundass, and listen to V I's prosy lectures; while 
thus engaged, the lovely charmers exhibited their loveli- 
ness for close inspection. Instead of “‘ eyes right, or eyes 
left,”’ or paying any attention to the proper flank, it was 
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nothing but *‘ stand at ease;"’ looking to our female 
of observation, more than to the point from whence the 
orders issued. 

The belles in this way philandered until the battalion 
was dismissed, when a general rush was made on both 
sides, the conquerors and the conquered, the latter borne 
off in triumph, in the bondage of their not exactly ada. 
mantine chains. We had some pretty sharp work on 
hands, while dancing attendance on those damsels, up aj} 
night with “‘ hands across,” “ pousette,’’ and “ down the 
middle,” 

They were not particularly wedded to the doctrine of 
Sir Andrew Agnew’s school; on which account, Sunday, 
aithough not set apart for dancing, was no less desecrated 
by other little peccadilloes, such as ambling up and down 
the ball-room, with innocent flirtations intervening ; the 
aforesaid ball-roum being lighted up, and a band of 
music to animate the promenaders, The whole affair 
was terminated by a jovial meeting round the supper 
table, where their carousals, with the usual ceremonies 
of the night, were piously observed, - . . .« + , 

The most memorable event that happened during our 
stay in Galway, was a joyous entertainment, given by a 
facetious lady, who was blest with the fine old patrony. 
mic of O°G . Having lately made a flitting to her 
new house, which, in reality, was an ancient tabric, a 
most tumble down concern, standing, or rather tottering, 
in a long, dark and narrow street, she proposed to cele. 
brate the business, agreeably to custom, by giving a 
house-warming; and a precious warming certainly it 
was, ‘for in the praiseworthy resolution of generons hos. 
pitality, she quite forgot the geography of her mansion, 
while overflowing with sentiments of a loving nature for 
‘‘our cloth,”’ she asked every officer in the garrison to 
her féte. 

Mrs O’G—— was, moreover, furnished with a fair sup- 
ply of daughters waiting for promotion; having there. 
fore an eye to their advancement, she considered this the 
finest opportunity to bring them out ; while she flattered 
herseif by thinking that such blooming young recruits 
would be an acquisition to ours, or any other regiment. 

To the utter ainazement of our patrona, her drawing. 
rooms and parlours were quickly filled to suffocation, by 
the company that came swarming in, 

The bed-rooms, where beds were previously knocked 
down, were put in requisition ; when, amidst the strogg- 
ling to get in, there wasa scene of jostling that baffles 





all narrative. Orders and commands flew here and there,, 


like those upon a field of battle. Louder than the rest, 
was the voice of our worthy hostess. ‘‘Och, Pat! what 
are you doing then? Put the ladies into the blue-room; 
Molly, tell Mrs Burke to walk up stairs.” 

‘¢The stairs are full ma’am, from top to bottom.” 

*S Well, put them into the parlour.”’ 

‘© The parlour too is as full as it can hold.” 

“ Colonel, make yourself quite at home. Mrs O'Flan- 
agan, dear, shew the Miss Mahoney's into the ould cle- 
set at the head of the stairs, and I’ll send out your tay. 
Major Sullivan, cone this way ;—my daughters, sir, (in- 
troducing four bouncing wenches,) my daughters will 
entertain you. Girls, dear, take care of the Major.” 


Among the gaiest, and loveliest of the gay, in Galway, 
was Julia MacN—a. She bore the ruddy glow of 
health, while, with laughing eyes, and a sprightly temper, 
she brought within her train a formidable muster of our 
Lotharios. On a beautiful verdant bank beyond the 
cutlet of the town, stood the mansion of this goddess, 
where the notes of joy and merriment were wont to sound. 

Despising the cold and rigid laws of etiquette, our 
youthful heroine performed the part of cicerone to the 
“hall ;” for when she was in merry mood, her cabriolet 
was quickly at our barrack gates, when collecting 48 
many us the vehicle would hold, she drove them with 
the speed of lightning to her hospitable board. 

It has been said of old that “the 10th don't dance;” 
it might with equal truth have been affirmed that “the 
7thdon’t marry ;” there were truly no marrying menamong 
us. They were mostly young fellows, and just as proue 
to fall in love as other people; but, in some unaccount- 
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way, the love of “honour and glory,” prevailed 
above the tender passion, impeliing them to aspise for 
things quite uncongenial with wedded life, 

Alas! for the poor girls of Galway ; they were doom- 
ed to celibacy, as far as we were concerned, But why 
do I say alas ?—happy was it for them, that they were 
not tempted, by empty sound, to follow a soldier’s che- 


quered fortunes. 

The provoking, and really irritating nonsense, in dress 
and drilling, by which the tempers of both officers and 
men were often sorely tried in those days, is happily 
ridiculed, Can such trumpery as is here described ever 
again be connected with any military service, were it but 
that of the King of Ashantee ? 


Good officers were often extremely fussy ; when car- 
ried away by anxious zeal, they sometimes overdid the 
thing; nothing could exceed this zeal, when the briga- 
giers were at their elbow—when, lo! from their fears of 
not arriving at the acmé of perfection, they frequently 
got bewildered, when halfway through the ‘‘ dire 
eighteen; breaking down with fearful sputter, they 
bungled through the other half, 

Into a dilemma of this nature our chief was never 
known to tall; fussy though undoubtedly he was in the 
presence of hia seniors, yet he was well aware of his own 
superiority ; he made the generals stare—they actually 
shook their whiskers with astonishment, while standing 
in their stirrups—at the way in which he handled the 
maneuvres. . 


The manceuvres!—What upon earth could have pos- 
sessed any one in his natural senses, to propound so com. 
plicated an affair ?—a code with such a multitudinous 
variety of parts, that it resembled the hydra-headed mon- 
ster, which seemed, as fast as one was cut away, to have 
another ready to start up in its place, never ending, still 
beginning ; the phantom of our dreams, the bugbear of our 
lives, which, after the manner of Tam o’ Shanter, haunted 
us night and day. 

After the bowing scene, a flattering harangue was ad- 
dressed to all the majors, with an appendix to the minors; 
when the whole concluded with the oft repeated “ Ad- 
vance in line 5’ withthe boldness of our troops at Maida, 
we came to the cha—a—a.-rge,” sung out asif Stentor 
that moment had risen from his grave. 

Charge what ?—O ye Valerosos, tell it not in Gath ;” 
a herd of cows, two old women, and a pig! 

So much for a field.day in the old. “‘ regime ;” a lesson 
from which, may be useful to beginners in the new. 


THE GOOSE-STEP. 

Before we take leave of this very improving subject, we 
may as Well look back, and have one last peep at the 
farce exhibiting in the barrack-square; so as to form 
some idea of a performance, which composed the most 
amusing, as indeed it was the most interesting portion 
of the ceremonies going forward at this period. It was 
with singular propriety denominated the Goose-step,”’ 
Whether the remarkable evolution was called after the 
distinguished genius, who bestowed so valuable a proof 
of talent upon his ungrateful country, or from the nature 
of the operation requiring the exhibitor to stand on one 
leg, in imitation of the above named animal, I am total- 
ly at a loss to say; this, however, 1 can safely venture 
0 affirm, that it was one of the popular fancies of the 
day; one, that was after many deep cogitations among 
the learned, contrived, or devised, in the wisdom of their 
councils, very likely with the view of enabling those who 
Went to fight the battles of their king, when one leg was 
carried off, to use the other to the best advantage, until a 
second pin was got in readiness, 

The novelty of the thing wasa further recommend- 
ation in its favour, (for all are fond of novelty ;) al- 
though at the time I speak of, the “ hopping school,” 
was introduced into every barrack-yard, from the Lizard 
to John o’ Groat’s; we might with justice have exclaim- 
Wd “there was no restingplace for the soles of our 


The internal economy of a regiment in those days, with 
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the colonel’s spy, and his parasite, the favonrite major, the 

system of sending to Coventry, and the spirit of party, 

are cleverly described; and, on the whole, Major Pat- 
terson appears to consider that the army has improved in 
everything save—pay. 

Our author, soon after leaving Galway, gets inte 
active service, and that of the most stirring sort; and 
we have followed him with interest and pleasure through 
all the well-fought fields of Spain. His sketches are mainly 
episodical ; but, with the mule-load of histories of the 
Peninsular War which are now before the world, this is 
just so much the better. He has an old soldier's regard 
for Napoleon and his Marshals; and, as we have noticed, 
that generous sympathy and true and warm appreciation 
of Moore, which it does good to one’s heart to meet with 
in a veteran of Salamanca, 

Rough Notes of the Campaign in Sinde and Aff- 

ghanistan, By Major James Outram. 

Those who take an interest in the momentous cam- 
paign here described—momentous whether we regard its 
events or its probable consequences—will peruse this jour- 
nal with interest. ‘The opportunities which the writer, 
now the British political agent in Sinde, had for observa- 
tion, while he served with the army of the Indus, were 
of no ordinary kind. The ground which he trode pos- 
sesses, besides, the attraction of novelty. 

Lectures, delivered at Newcastle, upon the Con- 
stitution and Institutions of America. By 
James Mather. 

This pamphlet contains a great deal of useful informa. 
tion about what we may term the world’s great Normal 
School of Republicanism. The Lecturer has travelled in 
the United States, though we find nothing in his dis 
courses that a diligent inquirer might not have learned at 
home. It is in America alone that the path is open to 





talents, the men of the highest official rank having risen 
from the People. Van Buren was the son of a tavern- 
keeper at Kinderhook, State of New York; Webster was 
a farmer until past echoolboy days; another was a hostler 
and then a salt boiler; Isaac Hill, governor of New 
Hampshire, was a country schooimaster; and Rittener, 
the governor of Pennsylvania, was formerly a waggoner. 
But tavern-keepers appear the most successful in obtain- 
ing office in America: though it must be remembered 
that a tavern-keeper in a new and in an old country 
occupies a very different social position. These Lectures 
are calculated to allay the apprehensions of English capi- 
talists having money invested in the United States, 

The Life of Luther ; translated from the German 
of Gustavus Pfizer; by T. T. Williams of 
Johanneian College, Hamburgh. With an 
Introductory Essay; by the Author of ‘“‘ The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 

A good book, but by no means a cheap reprint, The 
Society for Popular Instruction, whoever they may be, 
who issue works under this designation, should emulate, 
in small profits, or, at least, in reasonably-priced books, 
the example of Moxon, Smith, Chambers, and ourselves, 
or else leave the book trade to the regular publishers. 

A Sister's Offering. 

This small volume contains many copies of pretty 
verses, which may commend it to those whe are iudiffer- 
ent to the amiable motive, which, as we infer, has induced 
the authoress to come before the public. 

The Sunyassee ; an Eastern Tale. By James 

Hutchison, Esq. : 

A metrical romance of the Byren school, written ig 
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India or the Cape, to beguile the tedium of illness, We 
hope it had the desired effect, in the particular instance, 
as we cannot promise that it will have any other. 


Church and State; A poem. By Civis. 

Civis is a voluntary ; an admirer of the Covenanters, 
an advocate for religious freedom; and, consequently, 
the foe of priestly domination. 
cities of Rathcormac, and sympathizes with John Thoro- 
good in his cell; considering him quite as much the 
victim of the State Church, as were the Martyrs of Scot- 
land. 


The Hope of the World, and other Poems. 
Charles Mackay. 

This gentleman says that his publication is an experi- 
ment on the public taste. We hope that it may bea 
successful one, so far as regards himself; for his verses, 
though not likely either to rekindle the decayed love for 
poetry or create a new flame, are pleasing and sweet, 


Hymns and Sketches in Verse. By the author 
of Tales of the ‘Great and Brave.” 
These are all juvenile, where they are not baby or 
nursery verses. Some of them are tender, and all are 
pleasing and of amiable tendency, 





Smith's Standard Library. 

Some excellent additions have been made to the hand- 
some reprints which constitute this popular collection. 
We may enumerate among our favourites, Robin 
Hood,” Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the World,’? Milton's 
‘+ Paradise Lost,” Mrs Dobson’s “ Life of Petrarch,” 
and Izaak Walton’s quaint “ Biographies of Eminent 
English Divines,”’ 

NEW PAMPHLETS. 

GLANCES at the Times. By John Wade.—We 
remember a time, indeed it is not in the least beyond 
the memory of man, when we fancied Mr Wade’s oc- 
casional Glances at the Times somewhat oblique, and 
when he probably fancied us not half so radical as honest 
Reformers should be. His glance is still oblique, but he 
now squints as furiously to the ministerial side, as if the 
Whigs had shewn the least disposition to correct any one 
of the abuses pointed out in the “ Black Book.” His 
pamphlet, meanwhile, is but a poor new paraphrase of 
the regular annual ministerial manifesios. We hope 
Mr Wade may find Whigs in office more generous mas- 
ters than mercenaries generally find or fancy the People, 
whom Mr Wade wont formerly to describe as so ill-go- 
verned and cruelly oppressed. But we have no desire to be 
unnecessarily severe on Mr Wade. His ‘* Black Book,” 
though it dealt in crudities and exaggeration, has done 
much good among the ignorant; and his extravagant eulo- 
gium upon the Whigs, and abuse of the Chartist and ul- 
tra-Reformers, can do no great harm. Such men over- 
ghoot the mark, and are not capable of serving any party. 

DipLromacy and CommeERcE, No, III.—Whatever 
Nos. I. and II. may contain, No. III. consists of a non- 
sensical argument for absolutism, carried on in an ima- 
ginary dialogue between Mr Urquhart and a Glasgow 
Merchant; a palaver on the State of the Nation between 
Mr Urquhart and some Operatives, which is rather more 
pertinent; though Mr U. takes things pretty much his 


own way ; and, finally, a conversation on the su/phur dis- 


pute. 


STATEMENT of the CLraims of the BritTisu Svus- | 


JECTS interested in the OpiuM surrendered to CAPTAIN 
EvLior for the PuBLic Service.—“ Surrendered for 
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He denounces the atro- 














the public service /” This sufficiently explains the object 
of the pamphlet. 

A PLAIN APPEAL to the PEOPLE of ScoTLayp, [so 
far as they are Christians,] on the Kink Question, 
This is, in substance, the long title of a pamphlet by 
PRESBUTERION, who propounds a new scheme of tran. 
quilizing the country, and supplying parishes with minis. 
ters, in which the Crown, the Kirk, and the Heritors, are 
somehow to co-operate, and the Crown to be umpire in 
case of disputes or disagreements, Of “the Christian 


| people” we find no account made, though patronage jg 


By | 


considered public property, Preshuterion considers the 
conduct of those who suspended, or, more correctly, at. 
tempted to suspend, the seven Strathbogie ministers, ag 
** daring and wanton, ignorant and un-Christian.” He 
will find more to concur in this opinion than jn his 
scheme of adjustment. ‘The Veto he considers only not 


| quite so bad as the ballot; one or two shades better, 


in other words, than the mode in which so many elections 
are made in this country. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY in MANCHESTER. By 
William Beaver Neale, Esq.—Another exposé of the 
vice and crime of one of our great towns, and explanation 
of the causes. This pamphlet we may probabiy notice 
more at length hereafter, in connexion with otner publi- 
cations upon the same important subject. 

An Essay on the Pray of the Tempest. 
donnell. 

Heaps of the Pgzopte. No. IX.—Containing, The 
Parish Clerk, The Spitalfields Weaver, (a clever sketch 
by a new hand,) The Sporting Gentleman, by Nimrod ; 
and The Barrister, just commenced, by Blanchard, 

Tuovents on the State of the British West-Inp1a 
CoLontgs, and the Meascres for their Improvement. 
By John Innes.~-The main feature of Mr Innes’ scheme 
of improvement is, that, in the present state of transition, 
the negroes should be Jound to remain with their em- 
ployers for a certain length of time, and that immigrants 
should be subjected to the same rule, else neither will ac. 
quire steady settled habits of industry. He also looks 
for improvement from Scotch agriculturalists going to the 
West Indies, and from the establishment of banks. 


By P. Mac. 


Dictionary of Printinc. No, IV. 
M’Cvuiiocu’s GEoGRAPHICAL Dictionary. Part VI- 
Recorps of the Kirk of ScoTtanp. Part XIV. 


PLAN for the ImMpRoveMENT of the Port of Lonpon. 
By Minimus. 

Tue Harrowine of Hett.—One of the oldest of the 
Miracle plays, now first published from the original 
manuscript in the British Museum, and a very great 
curiosity. 

Tuomas’ Lire of NAPOLEON. 

Tyas’ History of Napo.Eon. 

Pau. PERRIWINKLE, No. XV. 


Part XV. 
Part XIV. 





Picturesque Sketches in Scotland. Edinburgh: 
Menzies. London: Tilt & Co. 

Two parts have appeared of a work of art connected 

with Scotland, which we consider superior to anything 


} of the sort hitherto produced; and likely, we should 


think, to be as popular as it is excellent. The subjects 
are, remarkable edifices, and mountain and lake scenery, 
The designs are by different artists. The scale is large. 
The sketches are lithographed by William Nichol, and 
are highly creditable to the artist and to the progress of 
this branch of art in Scotland. The architectural sub- 
jects, in particular, are of rare beauty, possessing the spirit 
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and softness of highly-finished pencil-sketches, The sub- 
jects of the designs are also well chosen. Among them 
we may enumerate Melrose Abbey, from a drawing by 
the late H. W. Williams; Dryburgh Abbey, from a 
drawing by A. Kay; and Loch Lomond, from a design by 
M’Culloch. The sketches are, certainly, not all of equal 
merit; but, as a whole, the series cannot fail both to 
elevate and gratify the public taste, A view of Prince's 
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does (we are at this time sorry to say) convey a rather 
unfavourable impression of the intended edifice ; of which 
the minute and almost finical ornament appears exu- 
berant in itself, and little in harmony with the solidity 
and massiyeness of the neighbouring objects. The imme- 
diate contemplation of the antique structures in the 
sketches, may, however, have spoiled our eyes, at the 
moment, for the finical and ornate decorations of the 





Street, with the monument to Scott proposed to be erected, | Monument, 





POSTSCRIPT POLITICAL. 


Dvrine the late Session of the Rrronm PariaMENT, we have so far sympathized in the prevailing apathy and 
disgust, as scarcely to have adverted, save in the Register of Public Affairs, to any passing event. 

Where the policy pursued—that of trickery and delusion—was the same that has been in action for seven 
years, and its object precisely the same: to consolidate power in Whig hands being the main object, and the 
temporary hold of place, by whatever means, the secondary purpose; nay, where the individuals, after their 
“ reconstruction,” formed exactly the same Cabinet; what remained to be said, save the stale repetition of those 
eomplaints and upbraidings of Whig imbecility and treachery which are worse than idle, until the time arrive 
when complaint shall become redress. 

There are only two circumstances involved in our domestic affairs which can banish the apparent indifference 
and supineness of independent Journalists ; and these are, either violent agitation, threatening that revolution, of 
which the elements have long been collecting, or the dissolution of the present most unworthy and unpopular 
Parliament. Every year increases the number of reflecting men whom the train of events and hopelessness of 
social amelioration are silently bringing round to the conviction that so deeply seated and minutely ramified are 
the evils and abuses ingrafted upon the political system of a country, nominally free, that nothing short of a 
sweeping Revolution can remove the deadly ills under which it labours, and which present invincible obstructions 
to the progress of civilisation and the general happiness, It is neither to the Whig nor yet to the Tory faction 
that the thoughtful persons, to whom we allude, longer look, even for co-operation, in the peaceful abatement of 
the abuses originated and perpetrated by the domineering State Church, hereditary legislation, and aristocratic 
privilege ; in other words, by the alternate ruling factions, Whig or Tory. Thinking men have even less con- 
fidence in John Russell—the creature of the prejudices and interested prepossessions of his class—than in Robert 
Peel, who, by so many more common ties, may be presumed to sympathize with the People, from whom he is yet 
but one generation removed ; and the one and the other are equally averse—Lord John with the most inveterate 
prejudice—to those manifold social reforms, which, unless the ground be first cleared, it were, we fully believe, 
waste of time to attempt. 

Whig treachery has taught the People two memorable lessons: first, bitter and contemptuous mistrust of all 
public men ; and, next, callous indifference to those threatened evils which waylay the path of change, and appear 
s0 appalling to timid Tories and satisfied Whigs, but which are of slight esteem to the discontented, and 
to those whom poverty renders desperate. In one or other of those two dangerous classes the great mass of the 
People are now ranged. ‘The Whig faction cannot pretend to enjoy or to deserve the confidence of the Reformers 
whom they have betrayed; but there remains to them the miserable ground of consolation, that neither do the People 
trust their adversaries. The truth is, they trust neither, but they detest the Whigs. What have the half-starved, 
uninstructed millions to gain from the temporary triumph of either faction,—or to dread from change which might 
put in peril Lord Melbourne's place, or haply his neck ; or the estates of the House of Bedford, and other great 
families ; but which the millions, not unnaturally, reckon would leave them no worse than it finds them. Where- 
ever a small amount of knowledge has enlightened the natural instincts of justice, and roused the numerous class 
toasense of their rights as industrious men—the sinews and props of society—they have beeume avowed revolu- 
tionists, ready to put all to the hazard for the chance which, in their desperate circumstances, appears a certainty 
of bettering their own condition, and improving that of their posterity. 

That grave lesson which human history, in every age and country, has instilled, namely, that the People have 
nothing on which they can securely.or permanently rely save their own spirit, union, and intelligence, the Whigs 
have, within the last seven years, unceasingly and, we trust, effeetually taught; while they have laboured 
at the same time, to destroy the last hope of peaceful and gradual but radical Reform. Revolution has, 
therefore, even with those comfortable persons who, profiting by abuses, have most cause to deprecate 
change, come to be viewed mere] y as a question of time and chance, which concession may for a while 
delay, but which it is more likely some accident from within or without may precipitate. In Ireland, 
Revolution was delayed by the concession of the Catholic claims; in Great Britain, at a critical period, by 
the passing of the Reform Bill. But, in both countries, the latent causes of Revolution remain in their original 
strength ; and while those causes remain, to the removal of which Whig and Tory governments alike offer 
obstruction, there can be no permanent security :—There ought to be none. ll history concurs in teaching an- 
other important lesson ; namely, that nothing is to be obtained by the People from their self-elected rulers, save 
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612 POSTSCRIPT POLITICAL. 


by keeping them uneasy ; acting continually and systematically upon their selfish fears, We now speak of rulers 
of all ages, which, as a class, offer wonderfully few exceptions to the rule. 

With revolution in the distant perspective, either coming peacefully through the fears of the few, or violently 
from the sense of injustice which already animates and goads on the masses, there is, in apparently nearer prospect, 
the dissolution of Parliament, which alone can lead to any immediate change in parties worth speculating upon 
It may be the hope of the Whigs that, with their last Parliament, they will rot away piece-meal, and, stinking in 
the nostrils of all men, die at last a natural death at the latest possible hour of their existence—three or four years 
hence. They can have no better hope ; and even this protracted and miserable existence is barely possible : and 
as we make no question but that they will, in their hour of need, attempt to play the old game of delusion over 
again, under some new name, it behoves the People to be ontheir guard. The working classes cannot be deceived, 
The Chartists, Radicals, and Corn-Law Repealers, who, with some modifications, include nearly the whole 
of the industrious part of the community, are fully upon their guard. If the Tories oppressed, they did not betray 
them ; their enmity was open and above board. The Radicals have had ample experience of the hollow profes. 
sions of the Whigs while seeking place, and the Chartists, of their tender mercies while enjoying it; and all the 
middle-class electors, who breathe beyond the charmed circle of official patronage and vague expectancy, are evi- 
dently inclining to moderate Conservatism. How these dispositions leave the cause of Reform, it is painful to 
consider ; but it must, from their evident tendencies, and many of their declarations, console the Whigs, that if 
they be annihilated themselves by another election, the Radicals will not triumph in their downfal. Their 
destruction as a power in the Government, has been sealed by their honest Whig associates, themselves too often 
weakly consenting ; and, apart from the most despicable and selfish of party purposes—the counting a few more 
votes merely to keep themselves in place—we fully believe that the weakening or extinction of the Radicals in Par- 
liament is much more gratifying to the Whigs than to the Tories. Towards those few Liberai Members 
who, on one or two recent occasions, left Ministers in the lurch, not so much from public principle, as from regard 
to their own reputation as gentlemen, the hatred of the Whigs, expressed in the yells and execrations of their sub- 
alterns, seems as rancorous as it is unbounded ; the more rancorous, that Reformers will no longer believe that a 
vote which merely serves to keep in Lord John Russell, means the same thing with one given in support of the 
public cause ; or that a Liberal Member, who fears to degrade himself on every oecasion at the beck of the Treasury 
bench, is « traitor to Reform, Even poor, ill-used, honest Mr O'Connell, who, with his new Repeal agitation, seems 
in the plight of the lying boy in the fable, who had cried wolf so often, that no one believed when the wolf really ap- 
peared, has for the time ceased the Irish shout of “ More power to them!” Their condition weuld be less hopeless 
if they could have got rid of the Reform Bill, which, such as it is, raised them into office. Under the former order of 
things, a Ministry, six years in power, having the Court, to which they had been so uniformly subservient, hollow with 
them, and diligently plying those means of corruption which, in the plenitude of Commissions and Boards, the 
Whigs contrive to possess more largely, and to employ as recklessly as ever did the Tories,—might have looked, 
forward with confidence to a general election, for which they were so well prepared. But, as it is, having escaped 
prompter punishment, they must suffer by a sort of poetic justice ; and, like the presumptuous Frankenstein, become 
the terrified victims of the monstrous abortion, which, unlike the pseudo-philosopher, they had power to improve 
and perfect, but would not. When the Whigs are driven from office, annihilated by the fair working of their own 
Reform Bill, whether will their scribes attribute their destruction to the defective nature of the measure which 
they have resisted every proposition to amend, or to the distrust and cuntempt of the electors for the individuals 
composing the Government ? It signifies little which defence is chosen; since, while they contrive to keep their 
places, and a hold of the public purse, their supporters will never lack argument. 

The only ground of consolation which sincere Reformers can feel in looking back upon this most sickening 
Session of the ‘Reform Parliament. is the frequent betrayal of that conscious weakness which, in spite of the de- 
clining and dwindling force of their opponents, makes the leaders and ablest men of the Tory party decline offiee. 
They do not fear the Whigs—why should they ?—but they do fear the spirit of the country. They are aware 
that it will be impossible for them to play the double game of the perfidious Whigs, and appear to serve two mas- 
ters, even if they were capable of such baseness. ‘They cannot, at the same time, truckle to the Court, and cajole 
the Radicals. Being in principle Conservative, they must appear so. Although willing to take a leaf out of the 
book of their Jesuitical adversaries, the rashness of the honest bigots of their party would render trickery impos- 
sible. 

The avoidance of office by the Tories is thus a tacit recognition of another fact for which we have contended 
for years past; namely, that, under open Tory sway, a Liberal Opposition—the last hope of Retormers, 
short of violent change—must recover vitality, and, when no longer pining and gasping in the poisoned atmosphere 


of corrupt and corrupting Whiggery, draw to strength, 
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